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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

AfWoa: Ooogo Stats. With Plats A. Jojss. 

On A Weodnn Portmlt-aiatu* from th« euShon^o Poopio of tho 4 
KmaI Olotrlot, Oona:o 8<at4. Bg T. A. Jegee, M.A. I 

Tho 4rt of portrainire io iL« mimd, m fnr u Africa is eoaoemod, hM uiiully besn 
sappoied (o ho ooofiasd to Aooiont Egypt. Anoog the lerge nnterijJ bronght htak 
from the Kasai distrlot bj Mr. £. Tord»y—mAterJAl wbioh mtlcei it DMeeiArj for 
ethoogrAphero to rMODiider tbeir former opiDlooA on tho eubjeot of sAtiro AfriCAn 
Art Are four portrAivfigures in wood, tbe iikooewos of four former pAmmount ohlefe 
of the BuBboDgo notion. The moet Inloreating end iraporUnt of those ii iigared oo 
Flete A. It io sold to hero been the £rat cArvod, end troditioi, oopplemoDtoil by oartiun 
oetronomicol ovIdoAoe, into wbioh it io noneOMAery to enter Lore, reloteo it to the first 
decode ef the seven loontb century. The otlier figures nro IsCer, dating from the end at 
the eigbtoonth century, but in workioAnehip they ors iittio inferior to the speoimoo 
figured. Ae indiooted obove, the meteriol is wood, oxtiemoly herd, with a ebort gmn 
somewbst like thot ef mobogAny, end eepoble of toking a very Jiigh pobab. The 
chief it represented sitting with bis legs croseeJ a la iurgua holding in his left bond 
tho pottorn ef Icolfe known locally as Ikulo, which is » ooremonial weapon oorried by 
adult men, bis right bond resting on his knee. On bis hood is the flat pattero of cep 
which WAS foabiODAble et that period (the preseut fwbloo proeoribee e high erewn), 
on tbe shoulders, passing under the armpits, are armlets, a bAod of cowries eocirclee 
eoob arm above tbo elbow, aod a number of motol bangloa ornoraent ekcli wriel. 
The hood is shaved with the exceptiou of a look on tbe crown, which U colled under 
the cep, and & small lock at the book of tba hood. Round the w^at la a brood belt 
of cowries, and, below this, a eecond belt, tbe tnH^ue of a chief, mode of pisdted 
fibre ; the latter terves to suspend a sdaII opron which bangs down behind. In front 
of tbe figure, projeotiog from the curved pUntb, is a model board for playing tbe game 
known geoericelly oe manealoy ood locally as Ula. Tbe height of tbe sUtue ie 5i 5 cm. 
The treatment of the figure ie extraordinarily lifelike, in spite of the ineorrootness of 
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the proportions, snd the fece p&rlicQUr ie Uut of ft iiTiog Che o9ect being 
io no vftj apoilc bj the oouveotionil UMtiDdnC of the eyebrows. The treetment of 
tbe coiltr bones, end the swelling curves of the trunk dlspley en ivtUmpt ftC roelism 
usnftlly entirely foreign to tbe J^ioen ertlst, end it is only tbe legs which eppeer 
ostensibly inedequeUs : tbe eers era uoiisuslly oorrsct for the work of e primitive 
uerver. Tbe sorfftce of tbo wood hee been brought to e bigli polish, the result of 
Qonetiant rubbing with the orimeon iukula-^ooA paste; this pMte bee onbenced tlie 
roddlsli tint of tbe wood, and bee picked out the portions nerved In rich 
crimson. 

Tbe subject of the statue Ih tlio oUiof nemod Siiembft B.olougoiig:o, ninety-tbird in 
tbe list of kings (storting from the crsstiou ; the present ruler is tlte 121 st), tbe great 
notionnl hero of tbe nation. Strangely enougli bis reputation does net rest upon 
raibtary prewessi or any of tbe foroefol qualities which seem to appeal most strongly 
to primitive peoples; It Is as * man of peace, a patron of the arts and crafts aod a 
political organiser, that he is revered tO'day. Tnulldon stsiei that before be esme to 
power he went olT on a long jonruey ani<»ug the Qspende and Babnnda peoples to tho 
west, and whoa he reuirned he intro<lueed tobacco, the art of weaving eloth, and the 
game lih, and that bo reorganised the hiererehy of cffioials through whom the empire 
was governed, prcvidiogfor tbe reprcienutiob at oourt of tbe various trades. Further 
he abolished tbe use in war of bows, arrowe, spears, and tbrowlng*knivee, in order to 
reiiiiaiie tbo destruotion of human life, and bis soldiere bad insCruetlona only to wound 
and not to kill. Many legends are told of him, end a groat many wise uyings ettributcd 
to him havo survived: and Mr. Tcrday was fortunate enough to be eble to oollect a 
large number, which it is hoped will abortiy be publlslied. 

Sbombe, It is eaid, eaused bis portrait to be carved, eo that later genoratlous of bis 
people might remember liim efter bU deatli, and might receive comfort io hours of 
trial wheu they gazed upon bis stetuo. Other oblcfe followed bis example, but ooc 
every chief, siuoe It was not in every reigu that an artist could be found capable of tbe 
taek. Four statues alone iiaJ survived tbe ravages of time and tbe atlaoks of white 
ante, aad of these tho specimen figured ie the most perfect, owing to tbo citre with 
whicb it iiae been guarded. Of tbe otiicrs, one chief Is represented ee seated in front 
of ao SDvil, which bears witness to bis reputation as a vrorker of iron, wblle tbe other 
two have each a drum. It is dlfRcult to overeitlmaie the importance of tbe discovery 
of works of art lUoL as these in a locality where tiiey were quite unexpected, especially 
as they are associated with a history and an elaborate foroi of goveromeot far 
above tbe general run of Bantu peoples, at leaet as far as ov present knowledge 
goes. 

As maybe supposed, tbe task of perauedi eg e highly conservative people to part 
with national treaenres euch os these, required great persoveraoce and the utmost tact, 
and it was a fortunate thing that tbe task devolved upon Mr. Torday. A still greater 
debt of gratitude is owed him for bis generosity in presenting tbe itstue. which forms 
tbe Bobject of this note, perhaps tbe most important work of art whicb primitive Africa 
bos yet produced, to our oetional ooUectlou. T. A. JOYCE. 


Aiid6.izi&Q8. SoLmldt. 

Pwlug;aif the BMprema Dainff of the Andamanaea. By Falkgr W. A 

^cAsiidZ, S.V.D. ^ 

Mr. A. £. Brown, who undertook, under the auspices of tbe Board of Anthro¬ 
pological Studies of Cambridge, tbe meritorious (esk of carrying out, during tbe 
yeare 1906 to 1906, sn expedition to the Andamaoeee Islands, la order to examiue, 
.florrect, and complete Mr. E. H. Men’s welUkoown researches, read a paper on Tbe 
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*' of th« An(i«in«ii Isl&ndon," ftt ibn zoeotiug of MarcL 17tL, 1909* of tlk« 

Foilelore Society, wbloh now eppeere in J^cliIor$, September 1909 (pp. 257-271). 

Mr, Brown begins by pnUiog Cbe bigb taIoo of Mr. Men'e work : *‘Mr. Meo'it 
reeeercbee wore lo ineny w^ya excelleou I here toAtetl u ier ee poealble erery 
eUtemeot in hie book, end ceo spoek wltb uogrudging pruee of it” (k>o. dC, p. 257). 
There will be meny wbo wiU find it act n little atrHuge, tb»t it wne juat tboee 
Mtatoraant« which thia exeot obeervor intde about the religion of the Andentaneee, 
wliiob have baeo found ioenrrect by bia critic. Mr. Hrowji Mcnbea hie more correct 
reeolte to bia ^etrlotnees of metliod*’: Our differoiicee ere almoat entirely difieroecee 
of interpret&tioQ, and ae l>etwedn two different Interpretation" of one pbenooienoo 
** there la only one teat hy which we can chooeo, and that teat ia atrictnoae of method ” 
(p. S71). Everyone might tbua have expected that Mr. Itrowii woold have eaid 
aoiaething about tbie 'Patriot” metliod which produced aaeh importAnc reaulte; but 
we read on p. 268: ^‘leannot here enter inl^ the ^ueetion of tlieae metbode.” Wo 
mnet thna rely oo Mr. Browo'a affirmation that die raetboda are athet, and Mr. Man’a 
metbode not. For Mr. Men elao aeauroa ue that he baa followed *^atrlct'' inetbotU 
(ewfa bia book, p. 89). ^ 

But to apeak more xerioualy, the altnatlon ie rinlto different. Mr. Brown i)a* 
explored alao tlio more jjortheru groupa of Great Amlaican, and liaa gathered different 
forma of the religlone l>e]lefK, wltioh afforded bim the mean a of comparing tlto raeulta 
obtained hy Mr. Man—wliiclt were oaaentially from tbe aouthern pitrt^—with ctbere, 
wbIcK differ eonaiderahly from thoee of Mr. Man. But then there ariiea a very 
Icnpoi’lutt queutlon. Mr. Drown auggoatc that Mr. Mati ha*, “porhapa unwittingly,” 
miked‘loading qucatlona” of tbo nativeei and that tbl" ia the conae of aome of bia 
Inuorreot atatemente (pp. 270>«271). Kow, I wlab to A«k Mr. Brown: Did he make 
hia drat new diaooveriee about tbe nature, and eapeolally ibo eex, of Putufi’a-Bi/iAu In 
the QorChuTi or in tbo eoutbirn parte of Great Aodaman f If tba firet ie the oaic, 
I venture to eay that Mr. Browo'a queetiona, put afterwarda to naiiveaof the aouthern 
parte, were probably atrongly InAuenoed, perliape unwittingly,” by the tendenoy to 
atate alao in.tbe eoutb what he iiad found in tbe north. Beenuao, even after the 
eUtementi of Mr. Brown, It appeare evident that tbe reenite obtained by Mr. Men 
In tiie eouthern parta are, in aaaentiala, eorroct not only with rogard to obaorvation 
but alao Co interpretation :^1) iu tbe loutbem parta li almoet alwaye 

maaculine: (2) Trrfa.Derjo ia cither hia wife, or bta brotbor, or hi a child, In every 
uaao enbortlinaied to /^u/uf/t’Bi/rA (Brown, foe. cth, pp. 259, 260); (8) ‘*1 ti tbe aouth 
** bo [7'eria] U generally ignored, all ptorma being attributed to Pafuyo whether they 
gome from tho N.E. or dm H.M*.'* (foe. oiV., p. 267). The obiourUy aod Auctaatlon 
which aooiDa to ex let wltli regard to (I) ia perhapa nothing elae than the reeuU of 
Mr. Browu'a ‘heading queatiooa.” 

But to come to Mr. Brown'a newreaulta, the moat intoreetiog and important la, 
that In tbe uorthern parta (Chari, Cora, Bo, Jeru, Kode) J9ifiAu Acfwga) ia a female, 
aud it waa often * edd tliaC Z’arm wae SifiAs’s luieband t In Juwoi, £ol, Pucblkwar, 
there aeoma to have been aome differonce of cploiou aa to the aex of Bi/iA : in tbe 
moat eouthern parte. Bale aud Bea, Bi7iA le male; in tbo Little Andaman, female 
(pp. 259, 260). Mr. Brown bellevoa that there ie ** a good doe I of ovldooce ” for lila view 
that ** BiUAu WM origioally evorywhero fomalo, aod tboee groups which repreooot 
.^fupa ae male have changed tboir belief.'* He glvea three rcMoua for this view >— 
(1) et the two extremitiea of Che lalanda, Bi/iAu and Ofupa ere female: (2) in the 
Puebikwar, Kol, aud Juwoi groupa we seem to get an intermediate atage. An 
argument on the aubject waa given me by a native: ** If BiltAu were a man ha would 
” take up bia bow aod arrowa, and not throw firebrande or pearl abella at people. 


It would be neceaeaiy to ataCe exactly bow cpftea io tbe majority or in tbs minorit; oC casee. 
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TboM are vomeD'ft tkungs *'; (S) ACUk m»J Toroi an aMo<uat«d with the two idoU' 
loo&s whidi an th« prodocan of nin, itonsei tbandor, and ligbtniag; tba latter it 
explamed as bmog 6rebrands or pearl aheUs thrown bj Biliiu. 

Let us consider Cheee three iMCaaceo. 

It ie rnanifoet that tbe fint doee not prore aaythiDg in favonr of hfr. Brown'a 
theory. The fact here neottooed 6ie in well e?en with the theory the begimnn^ 
of the development wae in (he aouthere pejta of Great Andaman, and that it procoodod 
radially to north and (o eonth. 

Nor is (be second reason of a bolter <|iiallt/. We may, indeed, say that tlia 
Fuchikwar, Sol, and Jawol groupe present an iDtemedwte stage. Uot tlie question 
remains whether the derelopmene is from the aenthera parts of Groat Andaman, via., 
Bea aad Bsl^throiigh Piiobikwar, Sol, aad Juwoi-^co (be northero puts, or in tUo 
rersTM diroeti4». Aiul with regard to the argumeet giveo lo Mr. Browe by a native, 
Mr. Brown oegleets here openly tbe *‘atrte( methods** of eoaperiion. For of the 
Pachikwar, Sol, and Jnwoi we do not know anything to tii^r flrO'legendR about 
pearl shelle bat only of l^rebraods.* Tbe pearl sheila appear only la tiie Are*1egends 
of northern gronpa, Kede (p. 269X darn (p. t6d), Chari (p. there is only one 
ease wVare iu a nortbem groap (Im firebrand is osed (p. 264), but (1) it is not iu 
the original fir^legead; (8) It Is b the Kede groap, tbe moat sontbem of tbe nortkoru 
groups: and (d) eee Ite peonJIer explanatloo o(/Va. The dlfTerenco wbioh manifests 
itself here is of the greetest ispertaaoe, ee I now will preoeed to show, 

Firstly, I take (he liberty to aoswer tb# argument giten to Ur. Brown by a native, 
by suggeeliog that it Is hardly oorreet to eay that torebes are only “ women'i tilings *'; 
there can be no doabt tbst lorcbee sro need aleo by mea, end by men in snpr. It is 
otberwlie with tbs pearl ebell. Ur. Brawn himself tells us that ^ the 5a shell whioli 
^tiiw threw . . . Ii the nsother-of-pearl shell wbleb (be Aodamaiieee u^onun use 
for slicing yens and seed^^beir kitchen knife, in n word.'* Thus v» have (O state 
the fact tbst in the northern gronpa, just tboee iaUade In which BUtiu in female, the 
lightning is represented by a **female” symbol, whilst ui the southern group it U 
represented by a sycabol al leaet “of oommon gender”, tbe lighted torch. Now, every* 
one will see which eymbol of the lightning ie tbe original, the lightod torch or the 
pearl shell. Evidently It Is the former. Thos it seems to me that already by this oiis 
argooieot tbe theory o( Ur. Brown Ie readered nogatory. 

Bot there are still other arguments. Ur. Brown has not told us why in tiie 
northern—“ fsoals group BitiJm ia idontided with tbs spider and in tbe Little 

AodaoM with the monitor Imetd. Wbst bee the epider to do with the lightning? 
It seems evident tbst the inherent significadon of Paiuga-BUiAu ia not that of 
“epider” (or “monitor lisard*'). Ur. Poraiiao,{n bis Notet m lAe Longu^ges of 
Me Souik Andaman Gtpup (p. 870), writes t “ PHu-M means ' to pour with 
“ and there may bo seas eouMctloB betwoen this root and PAiuga." A parallel easo 
Is noted by Sir Biohard Temple (in his “ Gramrasr of tbe ADdamanese Language**, 
being Chapter IT of Peri 1 of the Ceoeus Report od the Andamen end Nicober Islands, 
1902 (for priTale eirenittioo only), pp. 86,44). In explaining the ODga^erawa form 
of Puluga^ ninga (Ur. Brown bei Ofupa) (bet aatbor refers to the Onge*<rsi»wa 
word elmgay chandsr. Thus, if the inherent rigbiftoarioa 4^ PMluga-BiiiAa-Olvga Is 
probably in coaoeekloo with “thnoder,” “ thanderntonn,” tbe qnestion is still more 
urgent, why In the nortbeni parts of Great ArwUman SiiiJtu is identified with the 
spider. 

I Teotore to propose a theory ra solalion of (his problem. In my raaearches intO' ' 

* rtA p. sen. Tbs mac is to be fauid In the drs Iswmdi of tbe Bea, Bale, Puebikwar, Kol, 
end Jewoi. ^ree fe? Hr, H. V. Portmea Co Us Jftlm m t*e tf tk* Sftfi And4»ua 

Brovgi ^ THSes (Osleattt, p. W, « 
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the mythology 40^ religiou of tho A(i4trone»iiui peoples* I kftve ilet4etc<l nu lntitaai4 
CMineciion botwMQ the epider. ihe plait (eg aoxl apinni»g voinot. and tho wnniiig 
mooD. TU4re««on of tLja oonnecclon it would be too long to OKplaio horv, U\t iCia 
aiifficiont to at&t« tLe fact. l«’ow tliaro aro two llihigH in strange coon action 

with each othdr; it it only lu tlie nortliero groops o£ Qroat Andunao tbnt RiHAu 
is feroalo, aad tUat she ix iddiiClAad with tho ipldor. Moroovor, it is only in thcio 
gronpa ^at the poarl shell, wbicli hlr. Brown calls tlie kitakeu*1(DifeV* of tie* 
Andaraaiioee worosu plays a r6lt. New 1 find in Mr. S. H. Uotds doecnptioii of the 
Aatlamaiioset that in his southora group it is the Oyreaa shell whio)i Is used iu tlie 
same Risimer, hiu especially In sirijiff'/Hakinff, which Is, In tlie inoti cases, the work 
of the tMMSN.J Thus we have here also tho eoQJiaetico with plaltiog and tiristiug. 

Blit how has the spider and tba fomalo plaiter beconio identified witli Puluga- 
3iliku f We must now turn to the third reason adduced abor'e hy Mr. Brown for 
his view, tIs., the association of Pulupfi-2iiti)iu with the north*e«st monsoon and of 
^ftriff'Tarai with the soutb>west mousoon. In the naming of the two monsoons we 
laust note an importaut differonuo; the north*eaat monsoon Is altcayi named *^Wind 
** of Puluffa (BiiiAu)t' but tlte ioiitIi*west monsoou Is only in the northorn group 
called “Wind of Tarai,*' in tlio southom group it is styl«1 simply GTerta (^ana).§ 
Also in the sonth Turei is “generally ignored, all storms heing attributed to Puluya 
“ wlieiher they oomo fr<un tho iM>rlli*eut or (lia sonth-west “I moneoon ; where Taroi 
Is known iu the soutb. it is suhordinated to Pnluffn. Amongst the Juwoi, Kol, and 
l^iiohikwHr, except the one caso whore Teria is tlis husband of the female PiUij 
(SCO above, p. 8), ^'etie ie one of the oliildreu of liiUh. Amongst (he Bale there 
are two versions. Acuording to one, Pulupa and Dnria were et one time groat friends 
aud they quarrelled as to whioli was “the biggur man." According to the other. Big 
Paluffa baa two krothors. East Puluge and Weet Puluga. Tho name of the two, 
Jila Puluga and Xuaeko are ideotical with thoee of two of the eLildroo of 

Bilik amongst the PncLikwsr, Ac., vis., ^ifa aud Koicho-BHik. Who, then, 

is this Proteus of T«rui>Dariaf 

1 vsDtnre to comploCo my theory exposed above by identidylug Ttria^Daria 
with the waxing noon, which begins with the aew moon. This letter Is named Id 
the dliferent southern disleets : Bea, dgar (aBMoou) diroke-da. Bale. Offdr-l'i-dMkQ i 
Piiciiikwnr, Piiki («Mood) rfr^*cfa; Juwoi, Pukui f’r« Kol. tor l're«cde.** 

The little sickle of the oresoeiU moou appears first at tho west>south>westerD park 
of the horlson, that is tiie reason why tho sonth>west men toon is associated wllh 
Terin-IMria. The reseon why the opposed meusoen. that of norkb*eae(, is aeeooiated 
witli Puluga is quite diffbreut; Mr. Man has already given It: “hooausc it proceeds 
“ from that pert of hesvoa where the oonueotlng-bridgo (^raiubow, as Mr. Fortiaan 
“ has ehowo) between tile world aud the next is suppoeod to be sltueted.“tt 

Now, ib the Austronoeiau mythology, cbo waving moon is always male, the 
wHiiiug sometimes male and sometimes femalo. Zu tho latter case we would have 
the relation of the loalc waxing moou to the waning female luooo; jest that 
wbleli we encounter in tho northern groups of Great Anduman: the female spider 

* Under tbe tleb Qrundlintea elner Ve^lobwig «ler £toUgluu» uud Il;tbc4nglea dor turtm. 
nosisoben Vdiker " i Ik will appear fn tlic nextissaoeC tbe I>»nktckrifr*» i»r SoU.Akod. d^r U'imit. 

n IVts* ykil-kid. A'l., bS Bd.. 111. Abb. An sbekract o( this greeter work baa joat appeared 
under tbe title ** Die Uythokeie tier auitroneeUclieQ ViUkvr" la tbe ktUttilunfen irr X/Cknpoluf. 
(/mlUolu/t iA Wian., Bd. XXXIX, pp, I4(u|5e. 

t E, fl, Mao, Oa lA/t AicrifiAi/l litJuibUanU iff tko A<ufswaa filondr (London, 1088), pp. IM, 

1«S. 

{ I«o, eit., pp. les. 180, I Browu, 2m. c'U^ p. SSO. ]| i«e. 6ie^ p. 8S7. 

q Mr, Man <2m. eO., p. 118) has Kwkh.easl wind.” 

** PoTtman, P^tot, pp. IW, 108. ft B. E. Man, lot. r«.,p. 11$. 
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(swauiog moon) Md tba maU 'Carai (b waxing moon). And the anoa raasoii wblcli 
bu caused Tarai to ba associated with the south-west uonseon^vis.. tbe fact iltat 
the waxing moon begios to show bimseif in the soutb.west^^plaina also tbe asaociatiou 
of tbs female spider Cswainng moon) with the north-east monsoon : tl)e waning ooon 
appears fint in tbe north-east. Because thus tbe female spider is associated with the 
nortb-easB monsoon and opposed to Tofoi't who is associated with the south-west 
'monsooUi she usurps to beradf tbe name and tbe position of wbo was 

once tbe connterpart of Teria-Tarai, 

1 am qnite aware that the tbeorj Je'roloped here is based on tbe presupposition 
that tbe Andamanese bad e lunar mythology simiUr to chat of tbe Austrooesisn peoples, 
and I know voiy well that the Andamasese, Qthnologicall/ and anthropologleaU/, have 
nothing to do with tbe Austronesiaos. But 1 do not know why a lunar mydiology. 
like that of tbe Anstroneaiaoe, should be limited exclusively to the latter. Whether 
or no this ia the ease is only a matter of fact, and 1 believe X have shown sufficient 
evidenoe to prove that the Andamuiese onoe possessed (for their actual lunar mythology 
is ol anotber kicHl —bidd E. K. Man. lae, mV., p. 92 nqq,)* a lunar mythology similar in 
many ImportAnt points to chat of the Anstroneeians. J now adduce other argumonb<. 

Not only in Austronesian, but also i\i other mythologies, tbe waning noon Is 
assoointed wicb lisards (and alligators): in Little Aodaican tbe female Oluga ia 
identified with tbe Monitor llaard. In many mythologies the male (waxing) and tbo 
female (waning) moon are tbe dr«C parents : hence tbe variation, amongst some Aoda- 
maneee groups, u to whether tbe female BitiAu and bar husband are the Arst parents 
or not; but lu one of tbe soutbem groups, Puohlkwar, it it Baiia, tbs Monitor Msord 
(mtbe female Oiuga of Little Andainao, the waning moon I), wbo Is ibo Arst parent.f 
Here ws bsve tbe male parent oseoclatod with tbo waning moon, who, atio in 
Austronesiao mythology, apiiears in two forma—male and female. 

Id Austronesian mythology tbe Supreme Being, a Sky QoO, is, in tbe Ar»t stage 
of development, quite iiidependeut of all Innar mythology; but lu the latter stages 
he enters that mythology and always coalescss with the waxing mooji. The male form 
of tbe waning moon then becomes his nountorpart-brollier, the female form bis sis tor 
or wife. In tbe Andamanese lunar uytbobgy tbo 8upre\ne Being waa In the beginning 
equally lodependent of sll mythology ; but it appears uow that ia tbe subsequent pbeaes 
of development there were forma quite similar to the latter Austroneaito. Thus, when 
amongst ^e Dale it was laid that Puluga tod DaWo (both males) were at one time 
great friends, and eliewbere that Big Pulvga bad two brothera called East Pviuga aod 
West Putaga. lo tbe letter form we have io Che Big Puiuga'^ still a survltal of the 
older snpretnaoy of tbe aoeieot dnpreme Being. But already iu tbe Faeblkwsr, Kol, 
and Juwol Oronpi, tbe predominant luportaooe of tbe two monsoons begins, quite 
naturally io these Islands, to exercise Ife i&Aoence aod develops on Uoee diderent from 
those of the Auetroaesisos by assoelatiog the aoeieot Snpremo Being with the female 
representative of tbe weniog noon, a form of development which never took piece 
amongst tbe Austronesian a. 

That, iiuleed, Puluga was in tbe beginoiog Independent of all luosr mythology is 
not very difflonlt to prove. Even now in the eouthern parte Pulugu baa tbe ebarseter 
of a prooouQoed Sky-God, just as with tbe Austronesiaus and eo msoy of the Supreme 
Beings of primidve peoples, and especially with ilioae of pygmy peoples. He causes 

* But It appears that even the aodore Innar m^tbology ot the Ai3damaa««s has alrsadr begun to 
exert its ob tbe Aih>ifiiiytDa Aceordiog to modem mytbelogtcel views tbe incob is 

nak ai»d boibaod of the ruo, which Is female In one myth of the Kade iWibo throws t lergc 
ftre*brasd Into tbs sky, wblob becomm tbe ina (Arown, p. 864). Moreever, we most raoember tbet 
tbe SOB, like she Ml mOov, begins its conne Ut tbe CBoAb-)east. 

t Brown, 2 m. ett., p. 862. 
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stora and rain, tba thnnder ia Lie T©jee, tU© lightning Lia towL.* Now it ia quite clew 
that none of those obaractorlatica can be developed oat of n Innar god, and oapeoially 
with I'egnrd to the lightning loreb we have oxpreanij proved that it la anterior to the 
pearl shell of the laQar-iufluenced aortbern groiipa. 

To conclude, X brieve Z have made it evideDt tliat Mr. Browo’e attack on Pulnpfi, 
the Supreme Being of the Andatnaoeae, liae failed, and that bia defeat ia the more 
maeifest ae hia attack wm veliement. No doubt liie attack waa directed maini; 
against the Idea of a Supreme Being to be found amoogat the Andamanese. Ail other 
thioge'related bj Mr. Man about tbo Andamaueae religion—the wife and children 
of Pulugu, the Spirits of tbe eea, the wood#, dto., the my the about aun and tnoou, the 
flrat parenta, Ac.—do not seem to provoke the critieisn of Mr. Brown. Tlieideaof a 
Supreme Being alone baa attvaoted hla attention. There will bo many wbo will net 
noderataod that. 1 regret very much that the dlbut of an oh a hopeful acbolar aa 
Mr. BrowD waa devoted to suoh partial aime, ujd that thereanltaof lua valuable auJ 
extremely interesting reaearchea were not applied In a more independent and broad* 
minded ipirlt. It ia to be hoped that in the book about hie expedition Mr. Brown 
will free hicoaelf from all anch aapiratlone and go atraigbt along the path which his 
meteriala alone shall show him. 

In the raeautime Hr. Brown, if hie principal attack haa failed, baa auooeeded in 
ahowing ua that amongst tbe Aodamaoeae trlliOs also the mythological corruption of 
tbe Supreme Being haa made it a appearance, and that Is, indeed, a valuable result 
for whiub wo are imrel; indclited to him. But even thla reauU haa a poaitivo eona^y 
queiico, which, I foar, will not be welcomed by Mr. Brow)) and many of lUa friends. 
With the data furnlehed by Mr. Brown it Is now poaaible to show positively (hat the 
wife of the Supremo Being, PuJug/t^ of whom Hr. Man writes, has acomed to bim 
only ontol the lunar mythology.f Thou aa I have proved that Puluga origlnidly baa 
nothing to do wi^ tbe laoar mythology, I have now ehown that originally ho waa 
without wife and ohlldreo, and waa tbua all the more a true Supremo .Being. 

Hr. Browo adducea aone other points in order to discredit Ibe character cf 
Puluga aa a Saprene Bemg, wbieb are of less Imporlaoce. Partly they Bud tbeir 
eolutJoD in what'we bave aald above ^ the rest will be dealt with in tbe respective 
ohaptera of my gbove cited work, Da fiuUung dtr PggnOitnvilker fn dnr fatteteia- 
lung$getehichtt de» Mtmehtn. The soJuUo&s which Mr. Brown puts forward with roganl 
to the i>robihiiioae egatoat hamlng wax and eating various roots and frulU at tbs 
end of (ho rnlny seaaoA are incorrect. Mr. Browu baa by ao moana anececdod In 
gnu«plng the inio ualuro of thoac prolubitlona. W. 8CHMIDT. 

England: Aroheeolo^. Ounnln^ton. 

A MedlsevAl Ea^rthwork In Wlltehlre.l M. E. Oueninpion. ft 

Slight earthworks, more or leas rootangnlar In plan, seem to ooour with v 
varying frequency Id most parts of the country. Some of thexo have rightfully bean 
ascribed to the Bronae Age, others ( 001*0 doubtfully so, Hut it is scarcely likely that 
* It is quite uujuatl&able to aasoelatc, as Ur. Brown does, Patvfs ascluirely vrithtte 

iinrU]*east mcnaooa. Ur. Brown biraaalt bas Istt this, for he write* r *'Wbat la particularly puasliog 
" ia (hat (ha anctb'woat monsoon la tba rainy oonaoiin, aud during tbe norUxaat roenaonu tho 
'* weather la geccraliy dna I have not been able (« flnil an esplaaaUon, and caa ooly record (he 
* fact" Cp. Wall, tbs oaly poedbla explanation is that Pa/nfs was otlgloally ovorywherc, 
aa aUU now fn (he swUb, the god c( all a(onna t.r., the ehy^Ood. 

r I shall develop tbte theAe In a iCMl more detailed way In my wnrk, />is Sdiujig d^r Pggnfmt- 
rilkar In dsr Jia£ukMiiaf$f4ukieUe dtti wbiob will appear In the couno of the next year. 

This will afford an oppcrTunlty of etatlog tone vary intereMjng delalle. 

t Tbe earthwork is 00 Ciown property, and permlmion to ondartake cerUla excaTsdons la i< 
was granted to Ur, B. H. Connington by the proper authoriUea. witb the appnrel of the tenant, 
Ut. A. J. Coomba of Bishop's CanBinga. Tbo work was carriod oot duriog the suddio of 1909, 
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this luge rfttber indefinite cleee eerlbworks ell belong to the aune period, or 
were mede for the eeme purpose.* 

TLe evidence for each site roust be considered independently after ezcevatioo, 
end a superfioiel resemblenoe in situation and plan cannot be relied on as aoriterion 
of idenkicy of origin. 

A rather large ozample of these eimple encloanree, whicb not ineppropriately 
have been discingu(shod under the term of “valley entronchmenu“ is to be foond 



Fio. eiaK or arotoeusBe esowtiro arraojciisati roeiirov or opsKiitos jar t&a 

OVTSa BUTE. 

7b« SiSNs tnSUMs «a« SiitsM* u Iwt bstwwo (Ai emiMa ■MsnS mn g«bM to Mstn e( A» ista Tb* Mm 
•( lb« ftfa la aesavlMt •i»fr*rUsS. 

r;::n;viv^b'.v.:i*.u • dUob vt mivaesiaeoA. —»——>•••>-> « sitaSal teMt mlasBn. 

Id ooe of tho chalk combea under the Wanedjke, north of Old Shepberd's Shore, 
and about four ailea north*eaat of Devises.t 'the Waoedyke at this point cakes a 
sharp taim aa If to avoid descending into the ooiobe, aud ia carried along the soiitLern 
and Steeper aide of the combe. The dyke is here seen in its finest proportione, and 
* B<e Osaeral PiCC*Rlv«ra* VqL IV. Uartln E^own. death Lodfe. Angle Uitcb, and 

Esodlsy fini Campe i Ui. H. B. Tobb in A^ifwiry. Nor. 1007, and feb. 1909, p. i7 ; Sart/uparb 
.EeyUnA by flsdiian Allorofti pp. 148 >163. 

t See Wm» Arak. VeL ZC, p. M i An. tyUta. Vortb, p. 97 ; Dr. Stukeley's Abury Jhnriitd. 
pp. 37*4S; R«T, A. 0. Smith's wtorigaiAsr ^ JV. BnUob IV, 0, Vlld, p S6 i and Mnob 

Ordnaine Ifap, WUtdiire fibset, EZVlI, &S. 
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ft little to tbe v««t towftide Hor^n'H Hill b tli« spot where Geacrtl Pitc<Eivftre out 
bU Section 1 in iaS9.* 

The eerthwork eooilita of ft uogb beak end ditcb ; on the oerth tlie U^ik is 
sligbtlj higbor thftD oe either of the oUur udea, tod oo the sonth It oppearn lower 
then elsewberof bot exceralion showed tbet this letisr is largelj doe to the slope on 
which U is boils. As ie often the eeso in more or lesn reeieng^ilsr eenb works, the 
hsnics ere helg:bt«aed nt tbs oorneie.t It« tree is ss>d to be eeveu acres odq rood i 
eloBK the crest cd tbe bank it msaBores 607 feet oo the north sids,6ld feet on tbe 
south, 628 feet on tbe east, and 620 feet on the Tbe eneloeure Dee on the 
aortbero slope of tbe eombe sod Las a sootbern atpeet; its bver sud sontbom 
boundary is in, and pArallel with, tbe bottom of tbe eemba. Its position is tbersfors a 
fairly sbeltarad one, but eould never bava bees ebossn for defeoslva purposes. 

There sre an nngsiially Urfs oticnber of vary ooiieaable ga|4 or openlugi through 
tbe ram pert Eren Dr. Snikeley netieed them, aod they are ^wn iit bis woodcut 
dsted 1720.$ It will be eeen ea tbe accempasiyiiig plan (Fig. 1) tbst these opsulngs 
eooor at i/Tsgnliir distnneea on all four aides, bat sxs scarcer on the south. Oo tbe 
sooth and east iidss there are veU^dadned opaaings taly 2S fast and 26 fast apart 
rsspectively. All tbase openiogs are wall marked and cannot be aietaken forainsrs 
waariog away of tba aarthsu rampart. In every eaae the ends of tbe rampsit are 
cieau out, aod cbeir appearaiMa soggesta that tba raapart was at ftret oontinnoue and 
tbst tie epenlags were eat tbrongfa U sobaequently. Tbe gape are fairly unifona in 
width, namely, about nine feet aeross at tba top of the bank, narrowing from two fast 
to four faet en tbe level. The slope of (be ends of (be nunpart appear toe regular 
to be tbe resolt of spreading, and ibey saea to have baan out inteotlonally at this 
aogls to prersBi epraadlag. One of tbe opeelngs ms (be eaatam elds is 16 feet wide 
and noiloaably larger than any of tbs rest It waa hoped that excavation wonld prove 
which of tbeae opanioga wara original, for It was natural to aoppoie that where there 
bad been an entraoca (be dlisb would be iliseoDtiDoed, and that a solid roadway lain 
the eoclosure wonld have been left. 

For this pnrpose a seeUen was meds on the ooteide of eeoh of the twsoty-two 
gape, with tbs rsaarkaUe reenlt that the ditch was found to hare beau eenUoued iu 
front of every one of them, iacJuding (he Wg l6>f«ob opening. 

Tbs soclorara la tbersfere enlMy svreended by e eontloeous diteb, which must 
necessarily bars baaa bridged across in tome way wherever there waa an entrance. It 
will be uuderstood tliat the rampart, ibougli net high, is generally well preserved, and 
that as tbu diteh is not qnite filled np It ia for the most part eelf*evidsiit. It Is 
only opposite (be open Inge In tbe rampart that (here eao be any doubt, evoo without 
exearatlon, as to whether the ditch it ilkere or ooL 6o sUbougb tbe entire lengtli 
of tbe ditch wee not opened there oaa be uo doubt as to i(a cooti&uaoee. 

It is noteworthy that before excavation a distinct heightening, or ridge, wee 
Do^ceable ou die surface of (be diteb ooteide tbe openings; at tbe time ibis was 
looked upon as evidence (bat no ditch weoU be feond at tboes points. As, however, 
this conclusion was erreng, the fact tbel the ditch wee falW at these spots seggests 
that eatrancco were made by loiaotlooelly filling in the 'diteb at ions at least of tbs 
opsniugs. Uulese this was the caaa. It is dificnlt to eee why the ditch shoold have 
become fuller ootside the opaaings elsewhere, especially as traffic to asd fro would 
tend to wear away tbe soil rat^ (ban to ioeraase its daptb. 

* iSrt«raH§iu, Td. Ill, p. 144. 

t Ai there k ammmnSr % ^reatw kagth of ditch in preportioD to (hat ot the hank at tbs 
aagiss, tbs ertra Dateial d»s obbiasd may te the iaertaso in the ais6 of the st 
thms spotsthey need act have beat iaaeamd iatotkeaBy for ertia Mmgth. 

t JSan iVwn'M. p, 4$, pkl« ZI. 
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Putting tbe length of tho verloos seotiuue together. 176 feet of this dttcU wes 
entirely cleared out; it vae found to be pracdcallj of n uniform depth and width 
throughout. RectLona six feet wide wore also cat through the rampart, one on the 
eastern and one on the southern aide (Figs. 2 and 3). All those eottings were remark- 



FlO. 2.-^S0TJ0V A0SO86 B4KK A»0 mrCR W MT ITDI Of OVtSS BTOLOaORS. 

• I# (erf; t • elaU boUAJas cf Mek j « ^ uof onSw bank*: « » «MlKsrbM ttali: • m Mtijig it* eiMi. 



« • ttrl. * * oUlK (ailUai af Mak j • « «]a tarf Uea uadar bMka i i m sadMurM MUk) « ■ illlief )a eiMi. 

ab]j nnproduotire of rellce. One large headed iron nail, one fragtnent of pottery, two 
hammers to nee, and n few soatiered fragments of booe were actually the only hnds. 

Trs Inhir Bholosors.—W ithin the main oitoloiiire la a emaller work (Stukeley's 
/Vwtoriun),* the poeition of which may be eeen ou the akolch plan. It la roughly 
obloog in sliape» the two longer sides being 164 feet iu length by IS I feet on the 
waeterp, and 92 loet on the eastern side. TIue inner earthwork ooneleta of a ditoh 
with double banks—oue on either aide of the ditch. The ditch, although rather larger 
tbao that of tbe outer enoloeare. is more silted up. and the banks are much worn down, 
eapeoUliy on the north aide; thie, however, may be due to oultlvatloo. 

There is an open log through tbe Inner beak on the aorib-west side, end ooe 
tbroogh both tbe inner Md outer banks oo the north .east side i it appears, therefore, 
that there must bare been an entraaee at oae or both of these places lo spite of the 
fact that tbe ditcb wss found to he oontlnuoue at both of them. To prove this, seotione 
of the ditch were cleared out in froat of tbeee opeolage } a section Of the ditch SO feet 
in length was also cleared out on the south side, and a seetloo, five feet wide, was out 
across the eocloeore from north to south (Fig. 4). 

Id all $0 feet of ibis ditch were cleared out, end tweaty*twe fragments cf maditeval 
pottery, some with greeu aod yellow glase, were fooud at yeryiag depths. This, though 
a small quantity in proportion to tbe work done, was a very considerable amonnt as 
compared with the siugle fragment found in the ditch of tbe tDaln enolosore. 

In tbta loner ditch several more or less complete skeletons of sheep were found i 
there were also a cousldorable Dumber of scattered sheep’s bones and teeth, a few 
ox bcDoe, and those of at least three dogs. 

* " Tb«« is seceber nrj preCtj place of tbis aort—Druid's HnoM tor sogbt I koo*—between 
* tbs WansdTke and Vi* Pedoolcs ; 'tie a charmii^ plaasaot coocaniy. An obloog eqoere, with 
'' aootber lesser ae s pratoriacn witbin. Id tb« vallacB are many gaps at ^oal iaterrsla " (.tewry 
SmvriM, p. SS). Actual zoeaeDiemeBia bare abown that the gape are not really equidistant frcai 
each other. 
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About 50 ytfda to Che eesC of Cha inner euclosiire there in e vary ali^t aami* 
<iirciiJar bank. A eaeUou out tiirougb this bank and a fow fregrnentfl of medliaval 
pottery were found but tba purpoao of the bank ooald aot ba'oxplainotl. 

Surface aoetiona were also cat In tbe norcb-weat and aoutU-aaat coriiare of tba 
m^D euclosure, but no raltes or signa of habitation were found. 


rrv*i* T»>»a4 





fio, 4 —uoTiQV loioea nocBLa bajtss avo sitcb or aouts atm op shhu SROtoaoRb 

• • turf i » ■ eltdlK buiUlof »f butto; t • turf )Im uMr teaks: < • BaSItwitef tealk) • • aictep la 4iMv. 

CONOLOiiOMS.~Aa a raauit of the eRcarations Is It possible to drew any oon« 
elusions as to whether tbe two enolosuroa have a common origin, or are two distinct 
works, designed for dlfTerent purpoaas and of different dates—and in any ease m to 
what purpose thoy were mads, aed when? 

In tba siteeoca of rallcs from tba ditch of the outer anolosure It la cot posalble 
to asy definitely that the two works are of tlie same dale, but tbe aTidsnoa, such as 
it is, Is in favour of their b^ng so. 

One distinctive feature the two enoloscres esrialnly have In common, and that li 
that thoy are both complotaly surtouoded by their raspeetive ditches, no antranoa 
eausaways having beoc left In aitbar ease. Tbia feature is » remarkable that it 
oerWinly may be taken aa affording good presumptive avidoace that both works were 
made by tbe same people. Tbe two diiclies although not quite of the saae siae ere 
alike la general oiriho6 aed appearaoce,* and cocbiog of a oocCradletory imtura baring 
been foued, it nay be aaid, Oierefore, that, on tbe whole, erldaoce Is In favour of the 
ootnmoc origin of tbe two eneloaBres. 

As to date tbe pottery found at dIffereoC depths In tbe loner ditob to within a 
few inohee of tbe bottom is eulBcleoC to show that this ditob at aoy rate Is nsidirr 
prehisiorio nor Itemaa, bat medlsaval.t In 1780, when Dr. 8lukolsy wrote, all memory 
of tbo use of the oncloiures had faded, tbsir date, tharofore, is probably aomawhere 
batwaan tbo twalftli and sixteenth eetiturlei. 

Lastly, for what purpose wore tbe anoloiuros made ? Had they been tba alto of 
regular habllatlon there miief, it would seem, lava boon more evideooa of it than 
there is, Not only la tbe excavations was pottery very scares, but in repeated and 
dlllgeot search among the earth thrown onl by tba moles not a single sorap of 
pottery was found,—and ibis was certainly not doe to a want of activicy on Ihs part 
of the moles.} The entire absonce from the ditob of any pigs* bones, tbe presence 
of dogs' bonas, and the fsot that some of tbo sheep's bones were found ae mere^ or 

•"TbrultSteoTtM snclteurea, ptotsJ 1^Oensral Plu*Blven to ba of the Bkom Igs, were iwcb 
mors feraidabla than ebsw. Thsy wsrs not so jrfnlarty out, and of a qdU dlffereoc shape in lection; 
they slop«l to a bottom narrow in proportion to their breadth and deplb—tbsy were, indeed, (oaasl* 
shaped—wheMa the dlCobm bore baU wide aa^l ehallcw bettonas. 

t Itle remarkable that tba pettery. with the oxoepUoa of ore piece of Roman maDafaciuro 
feeod In tbs wrf mould, eccnui to be of tba same period, and that there Is not a frafrasot of the 
haBd-oitda Droose Age typs. In additioo co tbe finding of medUeral pottsiy, this Is of ImportatMte 
as evHaace of date, beeauso bad tbaie been a Itomtno BriUth or sarUcr settl«neDt m the sHo 
pottery charectonstic of tbsec pcrloda most have been fosod. 

J Sir A Colt Heart dx^ into several parts of tbe SDCloeure, but coeld find nooe of the usual 
marks of retideBoe.” {An. WlU*. p. 97,') 
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leas complete Bkelotosa, ia suggaatiTe th&t the reinaina wero not tboae of w^inala that 
bad been need for food, but rather Umt they wnre tboee of aoiToeU that bad died in 
the ditob, or whoee bodiee baiU been thrown there. 

It ia euggeated Clierefora, that the enclosure wee used ae a fold or penning for 
flocks, chiefly perbape for sheep, the inner encloanre affording additional protection 
for the weak and sickly ones, and perhaps shelters for the shepherds. 

The banks and ditcUen aro after ell net much larger than the dilcbaa and 
hedgerow banks to soma of our own flelds, but hslng situated oti the open uneulliTated 
Bowns they appear perbapa more remarkable than they really are. Isolated, and now 
goiierally abandoned slioe^oida, quite as large, atid, if th^r use had been forgotten, 
quite Ki mysterious seeming, »u this earthwork, are not uncommon oe the Welsh hills. 
But Wales being a stony land the endosoroa there arc of dry built stone walling; 
these folds are eoraetlmes rtngular and sometimea roughly circular, and often hsTs a 
part divided off in the manner of the prfetorlum.*' 

Why Id this inetanos the outer enclosure should have bad so maiky breaches In 
its rampart is indeed pussling. One thing only seems fairly clear, and that Is that 
If the openings were not made by the original owners for some good roaeon of their 
own, it is still more difficult to understaod why anyone at a later date eboiild have 
taken the trouble to make them. 

It may be said tlisC if the original Idea had been to have many entrances, 
provision would have been made for them by leaving tbe ditch uodug at intervale 
wbererer an entrance was in tended. But as tbe original idea must have Included 
at least one entrance, and aa aven this one was net provided for by a dlicootinuanoe 
of the ditch, the fact that the ditch li ooncinuous ia front of all the opeoings Is not 
therefore In Itself evidouce that they are not all ooSval with the orlgioal entrance. 

It ia perbapa possibls that the work as a whole was made on the communal system, 
and thgt each member of tha community hurdled off n part of the Interior acoordiug 
to hie wante, tanking aa ontranos by throwing down the hank to fill up the ditch at 
the spot most oonvoiilant Co him. Tbe baok and ditoh nre so slight that this could 
have been doue at every little cost nf labour. Xha Irregularity io the length of the 
sides of the enclosure shows that it could not have bMii planned out witli much 
precision or skill, and If a good mauy entrances wore required it might bnvo proved 
practically simpler to make them at the spots that experience showed to be meet 
suitable tbao to formally plan them out beforehand. 

RxuCB.—/Vwn Viiek of Outtr EneloiUT$ 

In turf mould on Qor(b>west sideChalk n\bber, out end shaped, atnootb on 
oae side. inebea by 8 iuohea. 

In Curl mould io 16*foot open lug Bough flint that has boon ueed for bamruerlug: 
aud iron apike, square In eeeUon, length, flve inches; poeaibly quite modern. 

Fourth opening from the south ,on tbe oast side, one foot above bottom of tbe 
ditch :'~Brok«n pebble used as a hammer. 

Third opening from south, east side \ on floor of ditch t—Fragment of good quality 
red pottery ; possibly msdlaval. 

&OQtli*eaBterD coruer, 18 inches from bottom of ditob :^^mall fragment of tbhi 
bronxe, aud heavy iron nail with large head. 

Jnnsr* Enclofurt:^ 

Section across moer enclosure Sarsen ranller or hammer,* fragraeut of ihediieval 
pottery, fragments of shoep'u bones and teeth. 

Small baok east of inoer enclosure :—Fart of base of jug or pitcher, with fiogar- 
preesed base, resembimg that of fourteeQth'Century pitch era, with traces of yellow 

* Tb««e Wone Unplemente need not. d coorie, be o( the mm data as tbe earthwork lUalf. 
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gl& 2 c; four otb«P fragTBeote, one with brown gl&ae. Pointed iron formic, with two 
rivet bolea, posalblj m ox good: length, inches. 

X>iich of iht Inner Enolosure :— 

In turf mouldBeoe of « emell y*Mse of fine grey were, painted black. Eomon. 

First foot below tnrf (turf ai* to eight IncUee thick) :^8ix«oen piece* of pottery; 
all quite amell. Some of tbeeo have green, othere yellow, glue, and woe are 
unglued, of • rMber coaree ware mixed with pounded flint, but have aiao the ume 
sand that I* mixed in tUe pute of the glued waro- Certainly moat of thia pottery, 
and probably all of it, ix medlaval. Three aroaH iron nalli- Boues of an!malt. 

Second foot below turfFive pleoet of pottery of the same description as above. 

Third foot below turf Rounded Uandle of jug or pitcher, of red ware with traces 
of green glue; live inobea lu length. This was found actonlly three feet deep from 
the top of the turf and within eight inches of the bottom of the ditch, and is ao 
uniniiiekabJy medlaval that It affords good evidence of ilie period at whiob Che 
diieh must have been open. Fragments of the rim of a oup or basin with groenleh- 
yellow glue; found wicb the bendle. 

A small number of flint flakes were found In the various sootions, but these oan 
have no particular significance, for whatever the dete of the anolowro, those fllola 
may have been lying on the surface aC the time of its construction. 

A oUeinioiU analyaw bu been made of tliPoe places of pottery j—(a) The fragment 
foiled on the bottom ©f the ditch of the outer enclosure. {1) A piece not glased, but 
probably mediieval, from the first foot below turf in ditch of the Inner enoloeure. 
(c) A plooo with traces of glue, nudoubtedly medlaval, found with tho baadle noar 
the bottom of ditch of inner ooeloaure. 

The rasolu of («> and (o) are so nearly Idootioal that the ware muat almoat 
oorUioly have come from lire aame soiiroe and have been made of the same clay. This 
afibrdi additional evidenoo to show that the two dItoUes were opoo at the same period, 
and that, therefore, the two oaolosures are of the aame date. 

The analvels is as follows t— 

(®) w w 

silica (810,) - • • « 2 « 2 57 •« per cent. 

Alumina (A),Oi) • • Sfi W 88'S 24*4 

PoiTic oxide (FejO,) • • U‘2 6*8 .,x 

Traces of oalclno and magnosium compounds are also 


Switzerland: Tygmy Implement 
Note on ttie Ooourronoe of a e^^aHod PySf^y 
mont mado from a Quarts Oryrtal In a NooHthio 
tho Qrolfenooo, near ZOrich. Bt/ C. T. Trechmann, 

While a student at ZUrich I paid a visit, at the suggestion of Dr. Hoiorll, professor 
St the Polytechoikum, during November, 1906, to the Greifensee, and, the water being 
then very low, 1 had tn upportonlly of studying several of the pile-dwelliogs, of which 
eight exist on the edges of this snaall lake. 

Wbile examiniog s pile-dwelling at the northero end of the lake uUed Rietapils, 
near Fallancleo, I was fortunate ia finding lit tho lake mud surrounding the pilu a 
oharaoteristlc specliasn of the Implement known in this oouotry u pygmy or midget 
imvlemsot It is formed from a chip of a perfectly iraosparool quuis crystal and 
meuures 11 roilllmetrea in length by 6femUlimetres in greatest breadth. It bu huu 
delicately chipped to the form of a small spoou-sbsped scraper, the uoder side showing 
thssmootb surface of the flake, the bulb of which occurs at the upper or scraping 
edge of the implement. 


TpBolimanii. 

or Mldsot Impio- I 
Loko«Dwolllnf on *f 

B.So. 
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I noderstAnd from Dr. Heierli tLac this is the first occurreoae of this type of 
implement in Switzerlsod, «od u the Grisfoosoe lAkS'd^elliags sro smongst tW 
evUesc in Switssrlend 1 desire to pot it on record. 

The Griefeosee is & sidoU lake lying about 7 kilometres oast of Zfiricb, aud 
oooupies a shallow depression in the Mioceoo Moluse formation. Eight dwellings, 
all of the Stone Age, have been recoguisod, corresponding to the names Uster (one 
«lweUiiig)i Maur (two dwellings), Oreifensee (four dwellings), l^&llanden (one dwelling)* 

Tbie laet eite is situated at the extreme nortberu 
eud of tbo likko on tlie west side of the stream, 
which dr^oe the lake and joius the Rbioe below 
Sobaftlmuson. In addition to the pygmy Im* 
plemeut I foaml here several fiiot finkes of the 
ordinary KeoUthio type and a fragment of a bored 
greenstone axe and a large liaminer'Mtooe of 
Triaasic Alpine r|uartstte. 

Perhaps the pygmy ImplomoBte occur in some 
qnaurity in the Inks-dwellings. hut have hitherto been overlooked owing to tho 
difficulty of detecting them in the lake miul, where all the relics are oovered with 
a deposit of lake lime when found. C. T. TRECHMANN. 


REVIEWS. 

Ireland: AroluBOlofrr* Maoallster. 

TAe Memorial Shbt of ClonmoenoU, Kinff't Cowuy: vUh an Appendix on the C 
Meteriali for a Hiettrrp of tho Monaettry, Mng the oztra vofune of the Boyal U 
Society <tf AntiguaHee (f Ireland f^ 1907-8. By H. A. Stewart Macalistur, M.A., 
F.S.A. Dublin, University Press, 1909. Pp. xxxu+ 1«. 27 x 17 om. Price 10#. 

The Royal Socioty of Antiquaries of Ireland have published an their extra 
volume for 1907-8 Tho Memcrial Slahe of Clonmoenoie by Professor B. A. 8. 
Macalitter. M.A., F.B.A. St Ciaran’e great fouudatlon at ClotirDsoneis doting from 
fi47 a-D. is justly oelebrated as oontalning one of the most interesting oolleotious of 
early Christian Celtio Inscriptions aud ccolesiaetloal remeJns in Western Europe. 

The Christian iuioriptloos in the Irish language by Dr. Petrie, edited by MUi 
Stokesr dealt folly witb CloomaODoit i but this work, though a fine mooumeut of 
learning, wee exeonted many years ago and under various difficulties, and stodeols of 
Irish aiobwolcgy and pbUology have Jong felt that a. new work embodying the results 
of later reeearobes v»e oocesssfy. Profeasor Maoalietet’e koowledge of Irish pelno- 
grapby nod philology peculiarly fitted him to write tbe present volume, and he deserves 
the thanks of all student# of Celtio ChristiaQ arotieology for tbo wbolarly sod solantiflo 
manner in wbloh be has treated the subject. 

Two hundred and eight slabs and fragmeots of slabs, lueloding some thst 
fortnerlv existed but bare since disappeared, are illustrated io tbe volume before ue, 
and the omaineuted slabs witb their different forms of crosses and intricate key, 
spin] aud knot patterns are examined and analysed in detail. Tbe ineorlptioBe 
themselves, their conteuU, olassificatiou, palieograpby, philology end tbe possibility of 
Identifying them with pereoos mentioDsd In tbo DUh annals are ftdly dealt with, and 
a oomplete voosbulary of the words used in tbe {ascriptions is appended. The book 
conelodes witb an appendix contmoing materials for the history of Cloumaenois giving 
tbe auuale of the monasvery, illuetratiooe and descriptions of the existing buildloge, 
and an illastraeed list of tbe aatiqnitiee that have been discovered at Clonmacuois. 

There ia one feature brought out by the present work which, uufortuoalely, calls 
for note. Professor Uscalister in bis preface says, “ When Dr. Petrie visited 
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ClonTDAcnoiB in 1822, bo muBChive found nevlf twice es mauy eletM as J wee eble 
“ to diecover." And «gMD, ‘*Dr. Petrie recorda 186 iaecribed eiabe ... 59 of 
“ tbeee ere rolling." Clonmftcuoie le now vosUsd in the IrUb Board of Work®, wbicb 
body ie fully alive to the importance of preserving tbe elabe from further destrootion, 
but the loeeea that have uken place el nee 1822 ere cm eeriona to be paMod over Id 
eiloDce by any reviewer of the proaenl work, E. C, It. ARMSTBONG, 

Oceaaia. Walkdr, 

fyandirinfit a/nonp Scuii Bta Satagst and in Rornto and cAe PKHippinst. 

By H. Wilfred Wnlker, P.R.G.8. Loudon: Witherby, 1909. Bp. xvi + 254, 0 
with forty«eight pbotogmpliio reproduc^one. 23 x 14 cm. Price 7e. 8^. 

The above work ia tbe outcome of tl>e demaode by friende to publlaU in book 
form tbe author'e leCteru written “ in ae cooelie a manoer aa poaaiblo, ao that they 
could be eaaily read, and in oonaeqiieooe I liave left out mueli that might have 
beeo intereatlog.'* Had the aiitlmr bad any idea of publUbiug, be says, might 
*' have raentiooed more about tbe cuitorna, ornamesto, and weapone of the natlvea." 
It ia a pity that be did not recon alder bla deciaion, and rather tlian Include eo 
much la one volume, divide the South Pacific ponlon from hia iravcla In Borneo 
and tbe Philippinee, aud add tlie more intereiting ethnographical data no carefully 
excluded from hla homo lettorH. 

Tbe full title ahowi tbe anthor'e varied exporlencea. The work opeua with a 
villa paid to lUtn Lal% iho ion of a very uoiorioni personage in the hlatory of Fiji— 
the Baku Td Cakoudrove—and hla doecription of thin hdfeducated savage ” abowa 
tbo fallacy of lending euoh men to Sydney. I Imppeued to meet him there In IflSO, 
and lew aomething of hla ao*callod odocation. 

The dancee (msh^meka) both of men and womeo are fully deeerlbed, altbocgb 
wben Id Fiji I wae never fortunate enough to aec tbe women uke part lo tbw; 1 
fecoy tbie tnuct be e later Introduotloa from Tooga and Samoa. Tbe ICava drinking 
partial arc moat graphioally deccribed, but the material of wbloh the decoction la 
made la oallcd lo the native tongue (yanpoaa), not “oaperki,” Coring bla 

expedition emoag tbo ex-oaanibal» of tbe Vitl Levu MounUiua the author de«rjbee 
tbe model of preparing the eanolbal feaita. 1 am afraid, hewevor. be retber over* 
etepa tbe mark when be leya, “Sometiroee they would boll a men alive in a bage 
“ cauldron." I wonder how, and what waa tbe hits of tbe cauldron, and of what 
waa it made ? The old alory of the mjMionary’a feat having been aerved op to dm 
chief ae a dainty morael—with the boota on 1—rcappeari. 

Oo pego 54 there ia a printer's error, In -peaking of the ourvod boar'a fuiki m 
carved." It la a pity that, while in out-of-the-way pleoex In Fiji and elec where. Im 
did not make greater uie of tbe camera. It would bav-o becu iutereitiog to have eeeu 
a photograph of tbe " horrible looking carved figure with elarlug eyee—aboot 5 feet 
bigh." What wna tbia ? Carved flgurai In Fiji are of very taro ocourfenca, and tlioae 
moatly email ones, uaed to frighten children into quletnaea. At Oxford and in Copen¬ 
hagen there are figures made of fern-trae trunka labelled ae coining from Fiji, but 
tbeae moat be of very rooeul imporatlon, probably from tbe New Hobridea. "Tbe 
“ ouriona fighting ornament worn on the forehead, made of upper bills of tbe boroblll," 
eanaot be Fijien, aa the bornhlll ie cot found there. Tbie epecimeii probably cornea 
irom New Guinea. 

It is on reaching tbo chapters relating to New Guinea that one retlisea the want 
of a map. In a book of uavela thia Is a very aerlone omisalon. It Is dlfflcnU to follow 
the author in bis journeyings with a punitive expedition agalnit a cannibal tribe, 
occupying a region " in the unknown interior, no white mao having hitherto penetrated 
“ into their oountry.’* Tho nomber of skulls met with with uniform liolea knocked 
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io them ehowa their prodil^ction for hreiofl, eaten warm, alter elowly tortariog their 
oap^rea to death; and the advice given hy the leader of the expedition to keep their 
Jaetahotfor themaelvea, in case of being overwhelmed, eo ae W eacape theee hombJe 
torturee, wae rather disquieting to a novice in boeh warfare. 

On page 157 the author desenbe* a corioae peace-offering ceremony- This con- 
eieted in the preeenution of anna, pottery, nets, omamente, followed by pigs, eago, Ac., 
with cookiog vesielB ; emhlematical of giving their all and becoming the people of 

the Government. , , 

While on this expedition the author heard of the exiitence of a web footed 
people. “I had been inclined td sneer.” he says, “at theee reports. I had in my 
“ mind the case of the Doriri tribe, who were reported as having many ttUa, which on 
“ inveetigatioo were found to protrode from the back of the head, being faahioiied 
“ by rolling layers of bark round long etrandi of hair." The member* of the inU 
of which the author vras in March are known as the Agu Ambu. They ocenpy the 
lakes and awampe at the head of the Baxigi river; their prlooipal village U on the 
side of a lake. The heuaes are built on long poles a good height above the water, 
Their canoes are dug-oute without outriggers, and they use bread*bladed p^dles. 
After a oonilderable amount of trouble the parly luooeedad in perauading one of tiieee 
peculiar people to step out of bis oanee, “We at onea saw there wee eome truth 
“ in the report* abont the phyeical formation of these people. There wai between 
“ their met an epidermal growth more dlstiact thao in the oase of ether people, 
“ though not BO oouspicuous a* to permit of the epithet‘half webbed,* much lee* 
“ ‘webbed* beiog applied to them.” The most noticeable dlffbrence wae ia the 
ihormaee of their legs below tbo knee, and that the feet were broader and eborter and 
very flat. A fuller acoonnt of these people is given in tbe Acting Goveroot* report 
(nofortunately the reference la not given), who, in addition to wbat Mr. Walkw has 
related, gives an account of their mode of burial on platforme among the reeds- It U a 
pity that no photograph of theee people wae obi^ned. It ie evident ^at the author 
had e camera with him, e« be give* one of a distant view of their 

Cbeptere V aud VI are devoted to a dcecription of a visit to the Phlhpplnee 
where the author vieited the Florida Blanca Moumalni of North Lusen. The iuhab|. 
taoW of thie dietriol live in eoUlary hut* in small olearinge in the forest, tod are, by far, 
the unalleat race that the author bad ever eeen—they might qaite properly be termed 
pysrmlea. “ I certainly,” he eays, “ never ceme acroe* a Negrito mao over 4 feet 6 uwhee, 
“ if as tell, end the women, as a rule, only up to tbo men’s shoulders-" Owelrlnjflon 
wM common to both loiee, a* well ** a ourioo* mode of ibavy^g the head. They 
nee the bow and anew for wufare and a hiffpoon arrow for hnntiag, ae weU as the blow, 
pipe with cley pellets. Owing to hostUitiei breaking out, the eutbor wae prevenled 
from vieiting e tribe of aboriginals, known a* tbe Buqulls. inhabiting the higher 
mountain raogee, where tbe women were eaid to be “bearded.” 

In Cbaptors XII-XIV tbe aulhor gives bis experience in Borneo and of bi* aeven 
month#' residence In a Dayak’s home on tbe Sarekei river. 

Tbe book ende with ao account of a visit paid to the cave* where the edible 
bird’s-nect* are obtidnod. Tbe« are made by ewallows of two distinct species, tbe 
one making a white, tbe other a black neet, owing to mixing tbe saUva, of which 

they make them, with feaihere- . , . . v a.x. 

The book iaintoresting to read, le well illustrated, and full enough of hwrbreadth 
uacapes, and blood* oordling deacriptiona of ttvage home life to please the average reader 
of hooka of t»av#l. I am afraid the title on tbe back of the book, TFandenngi Amng 
South Sea Socages, i* rather mialeadlog, and*wiU oanee it to be placed amongst hooka 
relating to the South Pacific, thus coDdemniog to oblivion the Philippine and Borneo 
pertiooa of it. _ 

Priatsdby Bma axp awTiswooP*, Ltd., tiu Majesty's Frtnten. Hardlag ftaSfc, B.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary. With Plate B. 

Knri«e HIHyar Qfffllolli Barn Jiina IS, IBSB; 4l«d Daoamber 1«, # 

1908. By C. H. Rtad, LL.D., F.S.A. * 

By tbd wly and unexpectad death of Profewr QigUoU Italy bw loit au accom- 
pliahed and viraatlle mao of eoienca, and one of ibe moai genial of her aona. Boro in 
loodoo In 1846, where bU father, a political exile, bad married an EoglleUwomeB, he 
nerer eaw Italy uotll 1048, when oooditiona became farourable for hia father a reloro, 
and khe young Gigllell waa lent to echool at Genoa and Pane notil 1061. He then 
wool back to England with aOoremment g^an^ and wae entered at the Seboel of 
Mine*, where be remained for three yeaie, vubliebing meanwhile memoira m EogLiah 
andlUUao, the former in the Lar^cit aud Ibi*. In 1865 he reoelred what can only 
hare been to him a moat faeoinating aomoieelon, el*., to aooompany the royage of 
Magenu on her aeieotifc and political royage » China and Japan. On bii return in 
1060 he waa atlaehed to the Unber^ty of Turin to deal with tbe eolleetma. m^e 
dnring the roy*8»> ^ eoientide aooount of it. From thJi 

time onward hie lifewaa one of untiring ioduitry, memoire on erery kind of pelagic 
and biological inbjeot being prodnoed. while phyiical antbrcpology waa by no meant 

ne|l «^^^4 ^ ordinary profeiaor of aoology and tbe oomparatlre 

anatomy of the Verlebratea at Florence, a aubjeot be had dealt with for three yoare m 
extraordinary proleaeor. Exounioni on iciantific queeta, hotb in tbe Medlteraoew and 
further afield, now became of frequent occurrence, varied by lo^lMiooi ai Itdian 
U ««.DUflo conf.r.oc.. or .xlilbUion. b >11 p>rt. of tb. Coulin«r. ^^o r«ul, of^ 
tb..e fr.c,u.o. joorDO,., ooobi.od »itb . oom^od of l«guNP>h 
OlffHoU a well-known character in joientiflc oirclee, and hi« popularity ewured tbe bad- ^ 
of recognition that eompeteoce begcw in the bonopary mecoherehlp of 
levbed eociety of Borope and America. Kor were hi. meric en^ly oxecl^W a^ 
lijmeidwbecaieooiainendaMfe of the ordeti of 88. Maonoe and Laaarua and 
0cm of It^y, whUe Auetrta. Franoe, and Bruil aU oonferred decoration. np« him. 

BepreienctiTee of aU oouatrie. had nnlcd to do him honour on tlm ocwpletion of 
hie fortieth year of prolewlooal work, when death interrened and took 
na a lew day. Ufore the date, (iteat intellectual ahdity, oomhioed ^ 

great, and a kindly genial nature will make hi. lo.. deeply felt and 

India-Rose.' 

FletKIOMa KinehJp In the FunJmlo. -ui., 8 

Tbe idea, underlying the formation of the tie. of fiotltlon. km.nip, aad 
tbe efface of iho.e tie. when formed, are not only of importtnee from a prwU^ 
point of 7 iew, a. illuetrating .ucb practice, a. adoption, ruiei of auooeiiion, wd the 
Uke, but they .« >1» o( Mn.id«>bl. iuMrot u iUa.tr.tiug ti. poM.b.UtiM of 
UM..., or .... Tibw, h.viQg b.«t farm-1 by proc^M of «er.t.oa_ A»o^ ^ 
met primitir. r.c« oa tho North.W..t P^>at.ar of lodi. th. tie of 
«rr t^Dg. more .triogoot .«l ti.o Ibo.. of blood k.iubip ;* .mi thro.ghoat 
.t fout .iong tb. non-MahuniD-l.B!, miopUoa pl.y. » tw 7 importtnt r«« ta tbo 
of tab.rft.a«.t Tb. followiag note, oa tbe. i<l« ..d o«<«™ »«"• 

collet-1 lo .a .t«mpe to Moori^ bow f.r Ectit.ou. kia.h.p 1. dow fortuod lo tb. 

Pnniab. . ---- 

-="ie among th« 80<alled i?ani.; blddolpV. 

1 55 among the Sambndri brahman, of Kwafta, « ^ 
l»i; pp 181 X w and two kind, of rehglou. and one of «cnlar adoptioo. ah cbm tom. 

Imre remarkable rfecte m the lawe ot weceeiioo-^ ^ 
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Gangt-hah^i.-^^ frftUrnaJ relatioo»lnp, enisling the ftonacqoonc®# of nfctor*! 
kinabip wtd tbua operatiug m a bar to marriage between the parties^ who booome 
Gangftbh&te «a«h to the other, ie eetabliihed by making a pilgrimage to the Gangee 
togetiier and there drinking the waters cl tie eecrsd riter from each other's bands * 
This relationship ie also established botweea two women (or even between s men end 
a woman),f irreipeotive of oaete, and the parties should drink tbrice,J or seven tiinee, 
while lasting frieodebip end sisterhood are vowed. Ii» Gupgaon women who oiohanga 
dopatfoe (shawls) at a sacred place, or on a pilgrimage, become Gangft*behin, Jsmnl- 
bahln (if that rivor is the place of pilgrimsge), or, generally, rtratA-^Aia. Such women 
•aoh treat the other's hnebsnd ee a^po, i.s., as a sister's husband, and it is said that the 
cnstom of making tbsee allisooes Is toore prevalent among women than among men, 
and more binding also. With the extension of faculties for raekiiig pilgrimeges this 
enstom is becoming rarer, bat when a pilgrimage involved journeying and living 
together the tie was often contracted, and It Ie still not taro in caees where some 
service or ud was rendered. A Ijauskrit adage declares that no wrong ehooJd be done 
to a person with whom one has walked seven paces, an Idea to which the seven steps 
at a wedding owe their signiAcauca. 

The poAuf.—Among 8ikbs the taking of the podaf together creates e similar tie, 
and those bound by it are called gurAAdiv. Here again caste ie disregarded and the 
relationablp created operates as an absolute bar to marriage. 

AdopAon,—Adoption, ae a religious rite, is not very common In the Punjab, even 
among Hindus. It is solemnised with few ritee, and is usually eaUed god fand, or 
“ taking In the lap.’' An adopted sou Is termed pwAsfo by Hindus.^ But besides lie 
custom of fom>sl adoption a kind of informsd adoption of a roan or woinsn as father 
or mother is not unusual. The adoptive parent Ie tbencefottli treated ae a natnml 
parent, but apparently no legal results ensue. 

Exchanging pdftdpv.'—An analogous tie can be oreatod between two youths by 
exchanging gtn6$4\ or wedding wriitiete, and eating rice and milk together. The 
youth wboie to be merrled pnU ou a pdnie, aitd his woald»be friend unties it, while 
a Brebmau repeati the following moKtrd.*— 

TftAKeUTUATlOX. 


BJtagwin-VitAnu** 

JVojipMpy Garar^dhurgd f ft 

Mapgld 5or(.|| 

* It is rold that the sxebaoge of at Bardwbr merelj cetoenu a long end latisste frlandsblp 
wlthoQt cwatlng aaj bond ol artiaolel Unship. 

♦ U la bewe*er, ssod that this Ue U contraottd between wonea. It Is apperenily me 

between s man sad s woman, but ootuaknewa, la Mnltia the U« Is called iAi«yjd end dees e*3rt 
between mso sod women. _ 

t Thii is etUed in PanjiMcAalUA UrA [UWrsUy “to take bandfals’* (of water)). Women tbos 
become dAam^aWA, If Hiodfia 

I The enbjeet of sdopdeo is tolly treeted ia the present wrilar's anptitHmt 9f 
Xaw. 

I O&rAa, s string ol coloured cords or of geat's hatr. jTbe tosa or jontb who wP i f s tfen s the 
/d«4 of a bridegroom a* hJs wedding la also bound to him bj spedsl CIsi of friendship. 

f Eappinroi, fortune, bliss, felitit;. 

** The second ddtj of the sacred triad, entrusted with tbe preeervaUon of the world. 

tt Aft epithet of Tiihnn. is reprMsnied as tbs vehiole of Tlsbou aad as baling s white 

face, an sqoliloe aose, rod wlop and a goldw body. means a bs&aer, flag. It geaemlly bears 

s piotaro of Che deity's vehicle. 

IX Aft et^tbei of Vishnu, lit- bsviag eyes like a white lotos doww (yiwrlAt* white lotus, 
h(sAttyd« eyes). ,, . 

ii Lit. houses MsideDce. II Aa epithsc el Vlibnu. 
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TBAN9iATIO:». 

Vighau*! 

GaraiMlhwij >i» the embodimeDt of blise. 

BimrUaikhiji J 

ITvt it tbo Abode oi bApplneat. 

God is the coatre of all bliss, bsppinoss omsastes from bim. 

This is b benediction (fltAir «dd) which s Brabmsn giToa to other meo. The 
idea being ‘*Ma 7 God, the embodiment of all hliw, give jou bappmess.’' 

Another manird 


Yen ha^hdhd Saii-rija dAiutraMdri, Maki-bald ft 
TV^ttfdpp prif-hadKndmi takihc md-cAal r»A-ehal// 


»Io the name of Him who killsd n&j& Bali, the migbtj leader of the Daiu, I fasten 
this roAAri thread round your wrist and protect you, may you persevere, cleave to it, 
and sever deviate from it" . 

Generally this man(rd is recited when trakhfi (amulet) is lied by a Brahman at 
the Rahhrl-festival (on the full-moon day in the month of 8lwan), 

Various other means are adopted to creete or cement enduring friendships, hardly 
amounting to flctitioos relatlonsbip. Thus tbe nufldan ceremony affords an opportunity 
to swear lasting friendships, lKiU»ha4 being distributed among thoee present, or a child 
of tlis same age being made to catch tlm boy’s hiur sa it falls, and thus form a tie 
of kinibip with lilm. Simultaoeous clroumcisloo forms a similar bond. 

Among the Skhsls Iriesdsblp is sworn by one man’s placing a sword hetwses 
bimself and his friend. The latter removes It, and the tie is complete. 

y>apwa<._But fsr oommensr than the solemn religious bond created by ths fore¬ 
going fictions is the looser social bond created by tbeexobsngo of pegfls, erpe^M, 
M it is celled io Gujrlt. As e rule this exchsuge creates a bond like that of kin¬ 
ship,* though It is seld that only among Hindus is its existence e her to intermamage, 
and thet among MnbsmmsdeBs this is not tbe esse. Tbe pa^fl «turbanf is typical 
of a msn's honour, so that tbe exchange means that ths honour of the one party 
becomes that of tbs other. ..... . . 

Such “ brothers" are ordinarily termed pag-hkU or rfAorw-iAdl, tbe letter term 
being oixlinarily used to denote a brother artificially oreated as oppoesd to a natural 
brother. 

CAAdar. or ord"d-Waf.—Women in the same way exchange cAWar# or erA«Ar, 
and among Mohammadans become dharm-bahin or iwds-ioAin to each other. But 
those customs sre more prevalent among Hindus than among Muliammadani. 

A custom prevalent among cAiWren Is noted in AtnWla; frlcndsbip is made « 
broken off by placing tbe finger on the ohin and moving it back wards and for^rd^ 
saying meri UH y&ri Aodl, “There is friendsbip iwixt thee aod me,” or ««n 
yM kuL “ Our friendship is broksn." In Multln ohlldrea bold their thumbs in their 
mouths ajid lock their little fingers together, one saying, “Is thy friendship like a 
“ sieve, or a river ? ” If tbe other reply, “ Like a river,” the friendship is cemsntod. 
Occasionally Instead of a sieve and a river, a brass vessel and a grindiog-stone are 
the simile. But the friendship cosy be broken off by taking a little dnst io the palm 
and blowing it away, or, la Jbang, by breaking a straw.__ 


• But in AmbSla, to iMtaB«.it is said that no ioob tis is ^s«ed, be«« 
takes place between petwnsof different rsDglcns (sod bshreeo them no sech lie fcaJd be eitstod). 

In Jhaur and Mnltin It creates no sock tie. . . ^ 

t the sdsfs, war I?ordrtfe ? When Bsrtrs and Bhstps 

aie at anmitj, of what avail is It to exchange ' 
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Tbeao modas of cra*ting fotatlons reUtioitabip* or tUa idefts wbioh uoddrlie tl;em, 
appear to b« (he baaie of cerCalu praotlcoe which exist in verioua peru of the Punjab. 

These praotioee oathe one hand fiod analogies in the custom of seeking asylum, 
while on the other they merge in oertaln fortae of oaths, 

The pa^at finds a ciirioiie application among catcle*lifters snd othor criminals. 
Finding liimeelf auspected, the thief ofihra to reetore the stolen property, on condition 
that the owner evoliangee pagrif with hiio as a pledge that he will not lodge a 
complaint. 

An apparent ax tension of this practice is the custom of taU( pdad,* toU& 
pd»d, ridH pdftd, or tigfA $ain&, as it le earioualy called. This custom may be 
thus deecribed, The sopplioant caste a place of clothing oTcr the bead of his 
enemy’e daughter or sister, wbetlier he be the pereon whom be lias actually wronged, 
or a wilooes agalnat him, or his would'be captor. If he cannot get acoaas to the 
girl herself be employe a Mlrfieafi or a Idfichhiftnl to go to her fatber^e house 
throw the eloth over her head ia hie name. It eufficaa to gire tbe girl a small 
omanent instead of casting a cloth ovar her, By this means a complainant or a 
boetile witness may be compelled to aaaist a thief or any wrong*doer instead of 
prasslng the charge against him; or a loan may be extorted from a aonay>lender.t 
Among Muhammadans ia the western Punjab tbe relatives of a mao la trouble 
with the police approaoh the complainant with a Qur&o, wbiuh they place in hie hands 
tad that oonitraln him to abaudon the prosooutioa. Iq fomer times, it is said, if a 
man who bad a fsud died, and his kiaeman could not, or would not, continue tbe feud 
they took hie corpse to bie enemy and thus compelled him to friendship. TbU is 
called pallo p&nA,^ or niyat Refusal iaTolvei divine displeaaiire. In the 

MUawfill dUtriot it is oustemary for one side to send Sayylds, Brahmans, or daughtarsB 
as envoys to tbe rival facUou iu order to iuduce it to give up iu clainu. If this 
request is refused and the rival party meats with misfortune, it ie attributed to 
its rejection of the terms proposed by the 8ayyida, or the other envoys. In the 
same district it ie customary for a thief to send a widow (oalled i>rl)5 to beg 
for mercy from the complainant. Such an envoy refuees tc sit until her request 
is graetod. 

The ouatom of casting one's garment over an enemy’s daugbCor Is found as 
far west aa Koh&t, but in that district another method Is also In vogue, Tbe thief, or 
ooe of bis ralativea, goes to the complunantie house, places bis bands on his chttih^ 
(hearth or oven) and says i tA angh-ar^ m6 wdniwdfe dd, “ 1 have grasped your 
oven;"thus claiming bis hoepitalUy. 


* fWU, s smsU piece «t eloth, a patch: tikri and t<ffd are not firsn In Utyt filngb's P4igtii 
iMionarf. but both aie said to baTs the sans nsanisi as UUt In ths Jhiog district at a 
wsddieg tbs bridagiocai's trisod cesCs a piece oC cloth orw tha brtds's haad iu ptadssty tbs teme way. 

t la Oaiiit chs suppliant party aessmbles aU tba Kvpectabl# msn of tbs locality, and tbsy go 
la a body to tba bciue of him whose faTocr la sought, Tbls Is called cmSI (f surely m»U) pAnA. 
la l>ws Qb&st Ebla tbe dsputatton Is (ornsd In a very ainular way, and is esUed awr* (f ewAcf, 
P,, a erov'd). both Blades and UohaimnBdaas hava this custom, bat only tbe Utter tabs a Quran 
with tbom. 

I Palh, tbs border ot a shawl; yftM*, tc spread Mt the sad of cos’s sbawl, to larcks a 
biesting i so .Swidw spread out the and of tbslr shawls oa the grouod befon them 

when loroblng a biseslag. 

I If tbs eeaplalaaat riclata his solenui promlis oa the Qurdn tc take no acUoa he is said tc 

be Triysf ihai* ifuUA, and Is cut off from all social Intsrecarse with Us faUnwa, bang ooly rseelrsd 
again into fsUowiUp after he baa given tbsm preaeats aad feasted ths whole broiberbood. Tba 
igrrsnder of the corpse Teminds one of tbs attachmeai of the dead tor debt. Bee As Dtad, 

II Among some of tha low castes daughters act as priests, «1 m Bnhjnaos. 

q AkK Mri, lit '* Uack>bead*' apparently. A widow weald seem to be seat because she Is tbe 
□met dseerviag or pldabls of all soppUaate. 
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»iio oot Mkoown. TkM in Gnjrit if A « WKp«loa ^ 
B’tcWtia/bnt d«oie« y. gnill, tbe pi«i«» nooinW* C 4nd nfr« to nbid« . 

Thli U «ll«d «nA or tnking « onth. b«l il « tennod ~A deiid in Jhtng, 

similtr b 5d«* ia the Pnthwo onatom of ninwid, ot ncUuri, If 
a man aaaki »a« 7 ,or ibo proteolbo of a powarfol p«ron. ha w bis rclanve go^ to 
bia bouaa with a po«a of bading Boao of the rillago and tbero bUs a goat w a sbeap 

aosna cimoo. bformaiion w the customs 
amoDg ironian b Mhi. Ha inforoia ma ibat iba pr.noaajto. 
djJtj. wban r«idaot in tba paUea, aa«i to aAct a Ua of t 

LnJk* ia tba bm^-bona of a fowl or pig*-., and two 

wa braak a wisbing-bona. Tbay tb« baca»a WUi. oaah to o^, ^ tWa 

tia tbua oraatod wa. a a«y«roog aoa. Tba ad.to« i. aa.d to ^ 
with tbatD from Twkaatao. Similar tba warn fon^ by *«>■« 

T. r «"r“- - 

iws>i« i« »•«» .(!o 

I. .«.rg.h.D.d b, «i.8 pbilippi.. rim««l., “« .f «b.y f 

^otlwr." C««pi« w«.M .pp~r t. b. a.riv.d 6^ .W., 8, «d “ ^ 7j^° 

I. .ix tlni« d«r.r Oi.n . •!-<». !>«*«"• ■• "-8. 
tba anauiy of ^tbar ia aUo tba anaoif of tba oibar.J 

Amciff tba woman of Dalbi gaoaraUy. tba lartaa appl.ad to «eh adoptiTO .iatara 
ata ivArfi <oo»panboX5 »• Wr.| «d aaUi.l or bot tba lau* tarn i. «ldom 

naad azoapt in poatry. Anotbar tano for adoptad alator « 

usa faith and baeotoiog <MniUki »; by rfaaUng tba aarna apmtuai 

or O.o^4o*«. Th. l«ur 1. tb. .Wog« U., ;7 ’r"|'“ 

<f«<f A*rioHd AaAia.* * 

-. ,_ ^ .^t.-: FUU.' DicU.mn,. p. «I8, b.« « d»« «* 

■■ ■«. - -*«.■ - >—«T ■ bU - -7 I « «0. <d U»- P.l«. 

. ,_ n— w jiMinlH ■a lam << thait wljaal 

p. Ill), rt**a4a., bowaw, ocean i* /S*L- J Uirt. yikbr-od-Muik. Wftb 

r«—~ -bo bod U- broub. =P ^ .b. D^bi 
POit*. M»d dneribtog tba eoUaqotal laasnaca laed tbarta. 

4 Platt., pp. rot-S. ^ 

I An adopts »«or, or fanak trttwd, Ptatia, ^ IM- 

8 i b.^ W-d. rtb.J- ^rt-. I^.***- .. ^ u„ „i,ii I, -,u:b 1. .moo* 

u u- iri-p-di^ »«- 
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Iceland. Fenwick- 

A Note on four Icelandic Oalrns. By P. FintoicA, Junr. Q 

Of (be mwiy cairns whxth mark tie treok iu Ic«l»n<J, there are four which ll 
are worthy of special note on Mce\iut of » curiORS custom aitAcbiog to them. 

Anyone riding by dlsmounW and writes a stereo on e scrap of paper. This is 
rolled np and placed in a hollow pony’s bone, several of which are soattcrod about, 
and the boos ia then pualied aoton^ the stones of the oeirn,to be found by the next 
passeT'by. 

The name for Ckese calms Is Bciuakerllng," which sijpiiflea •* crone ol bones.” 
The stansas always refer to an old woman of donbtfnl eboracter, and if the compoeer 
happens to know hy name auy man travellmg bcliind be endeavours to insert the latter's 
iianse and implicate him in some iotriguo wicb the BeinokerUog. 

Tbc following is tbe translaCion of a quatrain wbioh I fonnd in the Seloakerhng 
a Kaldadal, a cwm situated in the Knldidalnr (cold .valley) on tiie road between 
Kalman Htuoga and Araavntii:-* 

•‘I am sitting here late and early t 
Hungry aod cold I Huger. 

Sincere friend will you not 
Warm the old one?” 

Tbe majority of the etansas written is of a muob coarser type. 

Tbe second of these cairns is situated in tbe daaert about ten miles ucrth*east 
of Aniavatn. 

The third and fourth are fairly close together, near Krieavik, rather more than 
thirty miles from Reykjavik. They are named Kris and Herdls after two witchee wbo 
arc said to have fought and killed one another there. 

1 also hear tlmt there are a few places besides these In which psople leave sunsas 
of a similar nature, but these are not true ** crones of booei. 

Ths aforamentioned coitora Is cos of some antiquity, uud as to its orl^n I am 
totally ignorant. 

Perhaps it was in this manner that tbe outlaws, of whom there was at one tune 
a large nuenber in tbs island, were wont to communloaia with tlisir frieude and that 
thus It found its beginning. 

Again it may have originated through friends sud admirers having placed votive 
offarinffs of this kind in the oalras raiaad over the bonos of tbe iUustricus dead. 

N. P. FENWICK, Jtrxa. 


America, South. 


Bushnell. 


Tha eowB and Arrowa of tha Armwok lr» laos. By David /. 4|l 

ButhneH, Junr. ** 

The writer has reoendy bad secess to a large quantity ol luauusoript matcrml 
which formerly belonged to the Hou. J. Henry H. Hohnas, wbo, daring tbe early yean 
of the Inst century, was '‘Barrister and Attorney, otherwise AdvooWe aud Procoreur 
“ of tbs Houoursble Court of Criminal and CivilJustjoe of Demersra and Essequebo; 
“ Proctor of tbe Court of Vice-Admiralty ■, and, previsionaliy, Wmter and Searcher in 
“ Bis Majesty's Costomu.’' 

The papers were brought from England some forty years ago, aod are now in the 
possesetoD of descendants living in Virginia. Among the raanuscripts there are several 
that were not written by Holmes, hnt had been pvan to him by another person, who 
evidently had so intimate knowledge ol the country and its native inhabitants. Of 
these tbe moot interealing bears Che date '‘Demerara, 9 May 1803," nnd is headed 
“Some Miscellany and Desnltory OhsermUons on some of the Objeetd of Nature as 
'' thev are found here." UnCortunatsly it is not signed. 
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The greater part of paper Te devoted to a deecnpiton of the treee and planta 
0 ? Guiana : but a eecUon on tbo bovs aod arrowe of tUe Arawalc tribe ia of apecial 
intereet. Ac ooe place our unknown aucbor wrote : ** All the namee of trees> arrows. &o. 
are Aiowaak nunee* Mid the letCere a aod i when tbe^ are marked tbua t, f, bave the 
long and soft sound of oo and ee in the Ejtglisb wa; of speUlog, or oe end te in the 
** Batuviane’ way of spelUug. This way of writing Arowaak naves Z have always 
" used as being the eaeieac and abortosti and where a or o is marked A it has a long 
*' sound ae the omoga of the Greek.” 

One page of the cnanusoript shows drawings of twelve arrows and two bows. Tbe 
former are reproduood on the prseeding page i Chsir length being given as from 5^ to 
6 feet. The speoimeos are described as follows 

**Nausb 09 tni Arbows. 

1. MarCka • • • 'for small birds. 

2 . Kadmerd • • • -for wild bogs. 

8 . Siparari • • • • for tdl quadrapeds. 

4. Serappa • • • * for fisb. 

5. AsirU • • • to walk with. 

6 . Katfirfitvr • • • 'for large birds. 

7. Sftdt • • • -for war. 

d. Wftrarl • • 'for war. 

9. ICabQhttirfk • • • • for war. 

•• The sbapee of the polnu of the arrows do vary acoording to fanoy more or lees, 
but stIU tbe dietlaotioas are most accurately attended to. 

”8oms of these bare no featbers, because they are used agfuosc a near ob^eot} 
but the JCaraiiftiSccit give the Serappa, or fish arrow, a feacberi wblob the Arawaaks 
never do. Some of the arrows are poloted with toft wood, some with hard wood, 
some with iron, according to tbe intended uses. The wer*arTow| nre pointed with 
hard, sharp flsb bones, or with sharp spllaters of human tbigb bouas. or sphocers of 
the kCk^rlet palm tree, or iroa, aod sometimes are poisoned. It may appear strange 
that all tbe Bock natloiis are so very perlloular in dieCioguisbing the shapes and uses 
of ebeir arrows; but let it be observed that a bow aod arrows to these nations is 
essential to their life, they being in that atate of society which Is snpported by buoting, 
both of fisb, of birds, aod of beeste; their forefathers in past ages bars Hvsd 
principally by tbelr bow and arrows, and they ars from infancy acoastomed to see, Co 
love, to use, and to defip&t in the use of tbe arrow and of tbe bow, therefore all 
their art and skill and ingennity Is displayed on and in these vsloable laetrumente— 
in fact they ooDStltuCe their principal Lares and Lemnres, their sacred aod beloved 
household gods : companbos aod frieode. io fins. What a horss and plough is to a 
farmsr, what a loots is to a weavsr, what an axs aod adse is to a oarpaeter, wbat 
nsgroes are to West ladle planters, and what a day*book aod ledger is to a msrobaut, 
that is a bow and arrows to all the aborigine nations of America, especially those 
who live within tbe warm latitudes, and can. of course, use them every day of the 
year." 

Elsewhere tiie bows aod arrows are said to be ^*from 8^ to 6 feet long.” 

In Amon^ 4As iftdtan# qri Guiana (London : 1888) Im Tburn describes many 
arrows used by tbe vv^ous tribes, and on p. 916 presents a list of the different forms 
together with their pamee as given by the scattered tribes. However, only five 
Arawak names ars tabulated, and of these four arc queried. Couseqoently tbe present 
list, prepared more tiian a century ago, le of more than ordinary interest. 

D. 1. BU8 HNELL. Junb. 
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Efypt. Blackman. 

6omo Kgyptian and Nubian Note*. By AylwirdM. Tilarkouin, B.A. 44 

On tb« dnj of th« great *!d in Januerj 1907 I wUnsesed tho eppeerence of 
the Sbejkb D^rCkrl lo hie tomb at Behneaa, The cemetery et Behoosa ie farnoiseall 
over Bgypt« and ie ooUble for cod raining the (ombe of eevetel of the eo^called $ahlba 
eueh u Fattah*el-B&b. On entering this well-knoTeo tomb of DekrCiii with ieveral 
of our vrorkcoen, I found it crowded with enthneieetic men and ‘vrotoeu, the letter 
uttmiog their ibrill orieeof joy (sagherlt) and eil elepplng their hande. Amoog them 
there were eleo one or two derviehoa, with long tengled heir and beards, olotbed in rege 
and waving green dage. lu the midet of ell thie clamour one of my eoinpenione oudged 
my arm and leld, '^Look up there,” aud upon the wliitowaabed dome where he pointed 
1 eaw the ebadow of a man atanding by a horeo. On this beiug observed tbo cries end 
clapping grew lender and the crowd became almost freneied with eicltemeot. Preeontly 
the mao mounted the horse end disappeared. It is supposed to be very lucky lo seo 
this mireole. X inquired if this wae ihc Sbeykb bimsolf who appeared, and the reply 
was,‘'Not the Sbeykb bimself but his good spirit" (muih esb-Sbeykb nafsnh Iftkio 

btrakalnb). . 

On meniioning thie to tbe Oada’i son, a youth who bad been educated in a 
European school in Cairo, bo told mo that he and a friend bail wade an experiment In 
oonneoden with ibis supposed miracle. Not far from the tomb la a mound* and if a 
man aud horse sUudon this when tbe sun is itt a certain poeltion they arerefleoted 
M in a camera obscure through a imall wlodow on lo the dome. 

During tho *ld there are many Bedawy horsomen about, iu the neighbourhood 
of this and other tombs. So tbe miracle Is explained* and is probably produced by 

UQCODicioua ageoU. ... 

Another faaona tomb at Bchnesa is that of the seven maidens (ai^sabaa baalt). 
Visitors to this ibrine of both sexes roll over and over In tbe aand oloso by. This 
preserves one’s good health and is a cure for slokncse of aay kind. StHogs boag 
from tbs walls aud from these were fasteoed hoodredi of rags, buttons, or omamnots, 
wbioh were left by pilgriwe who bad been cured. It was customary for ■ pilgrim 
to erect a small pile of stones or bricks batelde tbe tomb ae a mcmeoto of bis 
visit, eimilnr small piles I found in Nubia around tbe rough circles of stooee, said 
by tbo local inbabitwta to loerk tbe grares of ^eb^ba. 

Another welUknowa Sbeykb at Bebnasa Is Abu Seoraq. 8o famous Is be 
that people eomo to him from Alexandria. Sick folk pass tbe night In hia tomb, 
often levend nights, and If recovered offer him a victim. 

Another Sheykh whose name I ooouet recall Jiad a somewbai eiaisler peputauoo. 
No one oould ever pass the night in bis tomb; whoever attempted to de so was 

ejeoted by seme invisible agency. .v 

Passing through a oemeWry late one night at Marwaw in Nubia I aaked if the 
peevie of the village wore afrmd of being in a cemetery iu tbe dirk. The 
WM “ Why should one fear tbe dead who are resting in the seenrity of God (elh 
yekinu hi aman AlJab)-” My Nubian guard who was with we sdd one need only 
foar a place where there bad been a murder- Tbe spilled blood produced ao afrit 
who disappeared if one said, “ BiaroUlah er-rabmaa er-rabim." This afrit wee not ^e 
spirit of the murdered man* wbioh was ia tbe “ bir el-arwdb " but oaiy an emaDatioo 
from tbe blood, - nafi win ed-dsm," I am indebted to Dr. Seligmaoo for tbe following 
information in connectiou with this same idea. An Egyptian told bim tbst rf a man 
were aiiacked and did oot die oa the spot, but after be bad been removed, there 
was no ghost, even If Wood were sbed- Also if be died there and then, blo^ must 
be spilled and waked up by the earth. MurdCT by a bloodless blow on the bead 
did not produce ao afrit. 
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Ad ide* Aboot tvios, common to Lover NubU and E^pC, is tbsC tbef have the 
povar of beoomiDg oat« at nigbt. The; eau enter bouses, steal oiilk and iood, and eat 
cbiokeas. A man from Qoft in Sg 7 pt told me that be was in a friend’s boose one 
evening, and while the^ were couversing a cat entered and tried to drink from a bowl of 
milk, Tbe owner of tlie honse picked np a knife to throw at the cat, while tits other 
tried to preveut him, sajing, “ That Is tbe son of so 
and so, tbe buteber,’' Bnt In spite of this the knife 
was thrown, and the cat wouoded in one of its 
hind legs. In the morning tbe boy wee found to 
be wounded io Che sano log as tbe oat. &rown 
men who are twins wiU tell one tltac they oaii 
remember as cbildreo becoming cats, though as 
they grow up they lose this power. To break 
the epell, and preveut tbe ohildren from becoming 
oats, Immediately after birtb tbe father must place 
tbe twins In an oven (ocld, of course), and then 
after a short time remove them (Fig. 1). Appa* 
rently they am just p\it in and quickly removed. 

This latter Idea Is Nubian: the Eg^pciane that 
1 have questioned do uot know it. 

Ill Nubia hair from the back of the neck of 
a hyena is worn for an amulet as a core for barrennese in women, For tbe eame 
reason the bead of the horned cerastes la worn. A oblldleea Nnbian woman on hearlog 
chat a woman in the nsighbourbood Is ia labour will put on a gold nose ring aud gash 
her ankle with a rasor. 8be tlieo enters tbo room where tbo child is being bom. 
Tbe evil magic lo her eyscen peseei out through clis spilled blood sod tbe gold nose 
ring l&tc the fertile woman. Tbie makes the woman and her cblld ill, the latter is said 
nearly always to die. Tbe biuren woman next year will bear a child, This was told 
me by my boatmau from fibellal. 

The people of Tafeb, a village near Bab-el‘KalabsheL, iu Lower Nubia, oac the 
fox, and I was informed by my boatmau that the people of clie village bold the fox In 
high oeteem. They say that be who cate of him Imbibes hie oumdog. For other ideas 
about the fox In that village see my article in Man, Janiisu'y 1909, ou tbe fox as a 

birtb umulet. Ferbape it le tbe last 
lingering trace of a fox divinity in that 
region (??)- 

A mao from Qui lo the Mnderlyeh 
of Qsoa, Upper Egypt, told me that a 
man who deeiree to be a clever ecrlbe 
should catch a hoopoe bird, and tear the 
bcarc from it while yet alivo end oat it 
raw. This be said was commonly believed 
in his pert of tba country, and bis own 
uncle bad done so with sncccas. 

A man from Quft In Upper Egypt 
told me that while tbe bridegroom is oo 
his way to and from the mosque in bis 
wedding procession, a men, holding a bar 
with lighted lamps snspeiided from it, walks before him and behind, A near 
relation or close friend walks on either side of bim; cbls Is done to prevent anyone 
touebing him, for should be be touched ill-luck results and tbe marriage produces 
no children. 



Fio. 3,—omobi os erotfwi. 
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A Coptic ^ddjixg ciutoin U to eltuiglitor & (»lieep on cbe tl^rofiliold of tLa bonsa 
^oor before ili$ bride eotera. Tlie tbreabold la amoorcd with blood, end the bride murt 
oroea it without getUng ao j blood on her 
feel or clothing, fibould ahedoao, the 
merriage ia uolucky. 

Oo the high deaert above Debdd 
Temple iu Nuble ie a circle composed 
of rough atohee (Fig. 2). In the midst 
of tbia it set up a Jarge atone witli a 
bole in ii, from wblcli la auapended a 
large nog made of iron wire. To the 
ring are faatened rags, bnttone, and 
aretell penonal oroeuenU. Cloee bo the 
upright ele&e are placed offerings of 
pota. Rick people eleep inelde this 
eirde, and if the fihejkb, wbo is aup> 
posed to be bnried there, beala them 
the 7 feeten to the iron ring a rag torn from thoir oiothae or eometblng similar. 

Dr. Seligoann found ibat at QaToa^near luzori eircameieionraga are hungup in 
a SheykVe tomb there. They were evidently early dretaluge, ae they were oonelderably 

•tained with blood. Perbape they were 
Lung there to ensure a speedy heeling ? 
Dr. Seiigmann also found, at the name 
plaeSf tiiat bard by the Sheykh'a tomb 
growl a tree. A ilok men plucks leaves 
from it aad eioepa with tbera under ble 
head. In adrean) the Sheykb appears and 
preecribos a treatment, ^ith reipeot (o 
ciruumoisioa rags, Z fisd a aonewbst 
similar eoetom prevailed among the 
Fijians. "The blood was caught on a 
" etHp of bark cloth eallwl kulo (red), 
" which in some cases waa suspeodsd 
" from tbo roof of the temple or tbe 
" liouee of tlio chief."* 

At Gerf Hnasein in Nulua Is tbe domod tomb of the SLeykh Abd er*Rab1m. 
amoftg a group of Rhoykha (Fig. 8), he, liowever, bmng tike inost popular. People 
who desire some temporal bleeilng, such as recovery from illness, a child, or sueoess 


t'lo. s.>^ieoLB OP aroaas. 

* See I%4 F^lant, Thomson. In a Sbojkh'e tomb eo tbe opposite side of the river to 

Qvns Dr. Seiigmann else saw plecss of the drew of a bridegroom, worn on hia «eddiDg«day. bong 
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in a dispute, make a vow tliat if tlieir 
wish is gmtiiiod they will offer the 
Sheykh a victim (dablha). Outside (lie 
tomb is a block of stone, coated tliick 
with dried blood of countleae aacrifices, 
on which tbe victim ia offered. To enter 
the domed tomb one must pass through 
a reetangolar niktocbamlier roofed with 
»bOa" (dura-strew) laid ou raftere of 
palm trees. lu this aote.olkamber ia a 
anall beartb, tho usual kind conalstiDg of 
two or three atonee to stand the cooking 
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pot on. Nw prioltir® bearth etood two large pow (Fig. 4) for cooking Clio 
flMh of tbe sacrificed animsl. Tbo Tiotim after being elain and dol/ prepared »», 

I Qoderetood, and aa 1 have seen In Sheykbe’ twnbe in Egypt, bung up just inside the 
comb for a while. It is thou uken down and cooked, and bslf beloogs to tbe servant 
of tbe Sbeykh and lialiporms a feaat for tbo poor. The feast, wUlch is shared together 

by tbe offerer and tlie poor, is an 
asseiitial part of the eaerilice. 

At Gerf Hussein also was a oirele of 
stones (Fig* S) supposed to mark the 
burial place of a Slieykh. To this an 
old woinan would often bring an offering 
of dough in a rod pottery dleb. First she 
would smootb the sand within tbe oircle, 
speaking all tbe while in Nubian In* 
tersporsed wltb Arabic Interjeetioos such 
as “yb sheykb, yA rabbi." Then ebs 
soattored.part of tba dough on tbe grate, 
sad the rest sba offered to those who 
etood by, myself incloded. She told me 
it WSJ good to eat been nee it belonged 
to tbe 8 bey kb. 

Oa tbe islsod of Bigeb, olose to 
Sbellal, there ie a domed Sheykb's tomb 
(Pig. 9), with a email offertory chamber 
aiuchad, oonlsining pots. Around It are the grares of the community. Noticeable 
is the flag on the door. Suoh flags are the regular ombierne of Sheykbs and tokens 
of sanctity. Wherever they aro put they denote some sort of religious prohiblUon. 
Such 4 flag atnek in a heap of vegetable" lying by the roadside will prevent any 
being taken. Tbe thief would be invariably stricken with eicknesa. Date palms 
are also thus proteotwl from robbsry. A new1y*built bouse often has a elmllar flag 
at each comer. I was Informed that afrita were jealous of a new house and desired 
possesfioo, but that the flappiog of these 
flags fngbtened them off. Practically 
every Sheykb*s tomb bae one or more of 
these flags inside or outside It. la it 
possible that tbe flag is the same as tbe 
Egyptian hieroglyph tbe sign of e 
god ? Griffith {A ColUction of Hitio- 
glypht^ p. 46) suggests that tbe sign 
represeots a roll of cloth, the lower part 
bound or laced over tbe upper end 
appearing u a flap at tbe top, probably 
for unwindiog. Prom tbe early oxamplee 
of the algo depicted in Petrie's Med^m 
the sign ^ olgbt well represent a flag. 

The esaaple shown in Bitroglyp^h 

Plate ni, is possibly a flag whose stick i . t. 

cloth Similar are tbe t^cks of tbe flag-shaped fly-flepa made at Beneb in Upper 
EjjTOt. The central pole, from which radiate to smaller poles strings of flags and 
lamps, set up in avery MusUm village to celebrate the prophet’s birthday, is also 
decorated with alteraatios bands of coloured cloth, nsnaliy blue and red. 
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Cbarnu Mid unulett m in eomroon tis« Among both Eg^^ttacA and NubUna. In a 
Tillage not for from Faut, in Middle Sgjpt, the leading people were foar wealth; 
bretbere. One of them waa widel; known for bia writing of potent amnleta; be gave 
o)ie to a aervnnt of mine, a pleco of written paper folded. On mj wanting to open 
the paper and tee what waa written on it, m; servant, greatly alarmed, prevented me. 
He told me that abould 1 open the paper I ahould die, for so he bad been told b; the 
Sheykb. At Gerf Husain, Lower Nubia, there la a Sheykh wbo can make amulets 
for a rsligione wm. If a Muslim 'wearing one of tbeae is atruok by a bullet, it will 
either glanee aside or paaa throngb bin wltliout doing harm. 

In 1906, at Beboaaa, our head rela fell ill with aome tort of fever. He was 
diaeatlsAed with Europeau medicioe, aod want to the Sheykh (a living man in tbia 
caae). The Sheykh wrote exoelleot wriliog" on paper, and threw it into the fire. 
As the paper was eonanmed the fever left Che alck man’s body. The rite wu aeveml 
timea repeated, apparently at one altting. 

An iatereating ease d bow a new euatom apringiug np le, after a time, given eone 
uagioal aignilicatlon ootaaa from Lower NubU. Over nearly every bouse door olnna 
platea are faetonod np (Fig. 7). In aome places the people * naid they were merely an 
ornament, in others—a Tillage called Merle and at Dehmit—the people aeid they were 
put over tbo door to eniore there always being plenty of bread in the bouee. The 
Omda of Delimit eald that It waa only In the lest ten to fifteen years that Nubian 
serranta in hotels and European houses bad brought aueh platea homo with them. 
Till then plates had never been used for breed, If anything bad been used for bread 
It WM, and indeed still is, the flat beeket (tabaqa). I never saw a single inatonce 
of a tabaqiv faatoned over a door. 

The people of Quft bellcTe that brothers never meet after deeth In Paradiie. 
This makes the grief of eurrivlng brothers all the more poigaant, and the outward 
display of mourniDg at snob a funeral la oven more uote worthy than at other funerals. 
While one brother ie bolding interoourae with his other reittloos in Paradise, abould 
another hrotbor oome up, the first (they say) immediately disappeara. This Is not 
only belisTsd of twins, but of aU broibera, aod die Qufds say U ie taught them by 
the 'Ulema, 

The people of the same place aod neighbourhood never speak to or of their wife 
by her name. A Luahsod addreases her always ae yfi bint, or yi mirati, 0 girl, 
0 my wife, reapeotively. Their reason for this is that such an appolladon would be 
too familiar, and would make the wife conoeitod. A man said to me, “lea kuot 
ukalUm'ha kede iiafe*lia yotia' keblr “ (If I apeak to her eo, hor mind will become 
bie.) A man will call bl» sisteisiii'Jew by her uame, and elie him by bis name. 

AYLWABD M. BLACKMAN. 


England: Awhcology. Kln^: PoUclnffliorn©. 

Holed ttono «t Keirow, St. dunt-ln-Pon«vlth, Oornwoll. By H. 40 

Kitty and lAe laU B. C. PolAinyhorne, B-Se., F.C.S. 

While making enquiries at Kerrow Farm on other matters, we were informed by 
Mr. Humphrey Hoskins, the farmer, of a large atone with a bole »o the centre which 
his eon bad laid bare some months previously in catting furee in a croft at the western 
foot of Chapel Cam Brea. 

On August 14, 1907, we bad the ground cleared around ic and found it to be a 
oiroular elab of granite 48 inches in diameter and 12 to 14 Inches in thickneaa. In the 
CMitre was a cylindrical hole, of diamater 8 inches, and depth 8 inobea 5 very truly 
worked, not ground, hot apparently formed by use of iron tools. The interior surface 
was,*however, quire smooth and no tool roarka could be detected. Our helpers rmsed 
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th& &tone—tb« weight vould be aboct I we found ^at it bad been malntaiDed 

ID a horisODtal poaitloD b; pieces of graoito inserted below. Underneath we foond 
ranch wood charcoal but do bone. The bole contained plant dihrit. 

It occurred to ua that the hoQow waa a reoeptacle for cremated booee, if not for a 
small nrn, and alnce the excavation the former of ue bae eeeu in the bonea of the 
landowner a ernall oiicular slab whicb had been found some ;oan ago in the same 
oroft, and we suggest that this etone was the cover. 

We are not aware of an^ eimilar relic and woold invite oontribnlorj evidence. 
The stone bad parted elong a natural plane just clear of tbe cental cavity. 

H. ZING. 

B. C. POLKINGHOaNB. 


REVIEWS. 

Qreeoe: Religion. FameU. 

The CulU tK« Ortek Stattt. Vcl. V. By Lewis Kiebard Farnell, U.LItt., dQ 
M.A. With illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. xil + 496. iO 
93 X 16 ora. Price Idr. 

Dr. Parnell here brings to conclusion tbe work of some twenty years. Id hii fifth 
and last volume be disousies tbe culb of Herraes, DiODysos, Heetia, Hephaistos, end 
Aree, end Id a final chapter some minor culte, suoh ae of Pan sad Helios, Nymphs and 
Cbsrites. Tbe principle that governs tbe selection of tbe minor cults is not eaey to 
grasp. Everyone will regret chat be has oot eeen his way to fulfil the proaiee of tbe 
fourth volume by givt&g ui a chapter on bero*worship and tbe cults of tbo dead. 
Withont such an account a work deallog with ststc-eulta Is singularly ioeoaplete. 
We are, however, promised a discussion of these and kindred matteri In a separate 
publication. 

This fifth volume, bke lu prcdeoeeiori. le singularly difficult to review io tbe psgei 
of Man. The ahthropologiec will find in it a toiorahly complete Corpus of facts, of 
the sonreea literary and mouumental. He will flud alee a fall—perhaps too full— 
discussioA of moderD theories, Etigllsb and foreign; but when It comes to what ba 
chiefly seeks, tbe question of on>inet, be will find this question tabued. In his first 
volume Dr. Parnell writes, '^The question of origins mey be set aside." Those 
words were written b 189fi, and may then have been fait by seme to constitute a 
wiaa UmlUtion. Nov, with full flood of tbe comparative method upon us, they 
can only he felt as a perilous entrencLnient. Happily In 1910 Dr. Parnell finds bitn- 
self able agrdn and again to break through bis selfomposed UmiUtions. Hie chapter 
on Dionysos in Vol. V, compared, e.g., with ble chapter in Vol. I od Zona, marks 
tbe advance. 

Thie chapter contains at Icaat one original oentributUm to the vexed question of 
the ori^n and gist of the eult of Dionysos, and deserves careful study. This theory 
may briefly be noted. Tbe fact that tbe Thracian festivals of Dionysos were celebrated 
in alternated years, were as the Greeks eailed “ trieterio," is well known. The most 
usual, and we stiU believe in tbe main tbe true, explanation is that these trietene 
festivals depend od tbe adjustment of tbe mooa*year and the 8UD>year. Dr. Parnell 
makes e diSereut and an Interesting suggestion. They are due, be tbinks, to tbe 
sbiiting, year by year, of land oulllvatico, a shifting often found necessary In early 
societiea owing to tbe backwardness of agricultural processes. Tbe tribes of Assam, 
he notes (p. 180), shift their cultivation year by year, and bold a ceremony intended 
so determlDe by magical rites tbe proper site for tiie new cultivation. It is very 
probable that this may have been at least one factor in tiie practice of the 
trieUiicut 

Wc should like in cbls connection to make a further suggestion. Dr. FarDell 
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ftnd otLsr writer* ojfckc frequent mciitcon of the orffies. We think of orgiei M 
liceatlou# rites. le it ooc at least possible that primliive orgies are of blamoloee, 
aod even Tlrtuous origin ? They are magical riloa of toorkingy of the i>romotlon of 
fertllitj. The sarago promotes the fertUltj of flocks, and specially of SelOs, Uy rile* 
of dancing ; for him to dance is to work- Later, man prays to his gods to <K> his 
work for him, hat at first be tries by titea iopuIslTe and mimetic to do the work 
bimaelf. Such rites are Spyw. Strenuous at the outeet, they later, when their 
meaning is lost, lapse Into mere oryiea. For Hoslod, Erga are the tilled fields, the 
tilth, Orgia {Ftpy work) are the magioal rites that make lillege effectual. With 
this interpretation philology oan have no quarrel. 

We coogratolate Dr- Paroell on the coocloelon of a beery piece of work, and 
we are glad to learo from his preface that be regards bis five volumee as only a 
foHDelation laid, and very eecurely laid- Released from his aelWmposed bondage to 
the twelve Olympiaos and their State-Colts, he will pursue the work for which he 
is so well fitted ia wider snd more fruitful field* of oomparatlve religion. 

JAMB £. HAERISON. 

India. Bompae. 

Folklore of the Santal Parganae. Traosleted by Ceoil Henry Boropss, of the d J 
Indisn Civil Service. London: Nut^ 1909. Pp. m. 28 x U cm. Price iT 

10#. Od, . 

Tbie colleotion of the folklore of the Saatals is due to the collaboration of 
Mr. C, H. Bompas, of the In cl Ian Civil Servioe, with the Rov. Dr. Bedding, of the 
Scandinavian Mission to the Baotals, Dr. Boddlug being responsible for the collectloD 
of the tales, and Mr. Bompai for the translation. Sagram Murrou, a Chrlitlao Santol, 
who transcribed the stories in BantlU, isalw entitled to a share in the credit due to 
this oeUeellon- Mr. Bompas polott out that msny of tlie stories are Ideoaosl with 
norae of those collected by the Rev, ]>. Cempbell in Maubbum, pohllehed In 1891. 
Mr. Bompaa has added in an appendix a translation cf iwaotytwo stories which be bae 
himself eollectsd aooog the Hos of SlnghbhOm, a race klodred to the Baoule. There 
ore 16$ tales and legeade In the strictly BanItli oollection, so that wa have altogether 
207 storlee belonging to these noar)y*relaced Kolarian tribes. 

It will be found on examination that a considerable proportion of tbo stories 
belong* to what may be called the eominon Indian clement, but these are none the less 
luterestlng on that oaeount, for they have been transformed to suit local conditions and 
baveMsumed a SaurfiU dross. Most of these will be found In Part I, which eontams 
stories of a general ebaraetor. 

The animal stories contained in Part 11 are thoroughly raoy and nrlglual; never- 
tbeless, some correspondences with similar lore ansong similarly oiroumscancsd races are 
eertmn to be found. Mr. Bompas points out that No, 119,« The Hymna Outwitted,’ 
is identical with a South African Kafir story, and there are other rseemblances to 
African folklore. No. 112, for Instance, “The Jackal and the Chickens,” conUins an 
Iscideot almost identical with the amusing advcJiture of “Brer Rabbit and the Tar- 
baby,” as foond in Mr. Cable's eollectlon of Negro stories known to n* by the nemo of 
Uncle Betous. 

Part nr contains a number of anecdotes sod apologues, some amusing, some 
without much point, but all lUustiating Ssntal manners and folklore in a very iclerost. 
ing way. A comic vermon of the widely-spread theme of “Tho Three Fools” will 
be found in No. 131. 

No- 184 illustrates the mutual ‘‘teboo’' of tbe uesof the true name* of busbend 
and wife. In Ibis and in some of the other anecdotee the joke turns on a pan. or 
play on words. 
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P4Tt IV contone «erer4l tales deollog wick tke rel&tions hetweec huioftn beings 
ftnd ^'BoDgas,” or Netore'ipiritt, wbioh seem geooraUf to rd»pie ioCO their original 
8 Dake<form in uoguarded momenu, but can asQucne the human shape at wUl. Marriages 
with Booga " women seem to !>• oomznon. 

Part V, perbape the moat interesting of the eollection, contains a number of 
goauioe Santal legends illastratlng their religious beliefs regarding creation and the 
origins of things. Those are uot free from Hindu influeooe, but would appear to be in 
tbe mein Saot&ll, and this remark applies BTen more foUj to cbe stories regarding 
witchcraft oontainad In Fart VI. 

The whole coUsetion is an extremely valuable addition to tbe existing stook of 
Indiau Folk'tslss available to Suropean readers. The Cranslatioae are good and 
idiomatiu. M. L0N6W0BTH DAMBB. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES- 

Br the aisassioaclon, oa December 22&d, 1909* of Mr. Arthur Mason Tippets dC 
Jackson, Collector of N&sik, cbe lodian Civil Service has loot one of Ite most 19 
learned membere. Edueated at Winobeetor and Sraaenose CollegOf Oxford, where he 
gained the Bod on Soholarsbip in 8aoskrit> Mr. Jsokeon entered tbe.IndUa Civil Service 
in IBS5| and oommenoed bis work in tbe Bombay Presidenoy in 1998. Besides his 
eztenelve knowledge of Sanskrit and Uahmtti, Mr. Jaebon made valoable coatrl* 
butions to the history aud ethnology of WeeCem India; is papers oosCribuced to the 
Indian Antiquary aod the Journal of tho Boyal Atiatic SooUty. He eoUaborated with 
the late Sir James Campbell in the valuable series of volumee constituting tbe Bcmhay 
GazUUtr. It was lairg^y owing to his resoarobos that the origla of tbe Bijputs has 
beea traced to tbeiovading Soyihlan and Hud tribes from Caniral Asia. He supplied 
the best type of the cultured Indian civilian. An Indefatigable eladenC of native 
religion, souiology, and Uteratura, he displayed an ardent sympathy with, and wide 
knowledge of. the people to whose eervioe hii life was devoted. Hie untimely 
death oloses the career of a soholar from whom much valuable work might have 
been expectad, and to whoso labours the study of Indian history aud ethnology ie 
deeply indebted. 

Tb> sooond seaiioQ of the Congreai of Amerioaoista will be held at Mexico City 
from September 9tb to Idth, 1910. The secretary of the Congress Is Lie. D. Ceaario 
Garcia, Miiseo NacionsJ, and the treasurer Lie. D. Joaquin D. Oasasus, Banco Central, 
Mexico. 

Thx death Is annouocoJ of Dr. Sebastian Evans, a brother of the late Sir John Evans. 
Dr. Evans was well known as a jonmallet, poet, and politiolan. He waa elected a 
EeUow oi the Boyal Antliropologicel lostitcte In 1697. 

Mr. J. B. AxDBBwe died in December. By his will he left 6,000/. to tbe Cambridge 
Anthropological Museum. 

CoiOVBL GbOBOX Earl Csonoa, who died at the begianlog of January at tbe age 
of seventy-four, waa well knowo as an authority ou the history and geography of 
Sousb Araerica. He waa a pronloeot member of the Soyal Oeograpbtcal Society, 
for which he bad served as a viee-presldeut. and also been a member of the Council. 
He w«e PreeideDt of the Geographical Section of the British Assooiation in 1998. 
He becatne a Fellow of the Boyal Anthropological Institute In 1906. 

?rioNd by fina svn Seotwnwocnx, Hds Uaj«fty's Trlnters. Sast Harding Street. S.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTIOLES. 

Africa, West. With Plat© 0. Hart-Da vie. 

Trade SIsns In Ohrietiansborc:, Gold Ooarb Py Madgt Harl^Davi*. 4 0 

A iBfi.rkB4 fe^tan of Cbrittiaoeborg is tb« trftdo »igne with vbioh insoy ID 
of the boijcei Me orosoieoted. Tbe Tillege >» ft suburb of AoorAi tbft oepitel of the 
Gold OoMfc, bat boftSM iu own ki&g, its own fetisb but, ftiid & fatiah grort of somewbftt 
sinlftUr fame. Jta imgjlftr fttreeta fttntggla from tbe old Dsnitb OMtle, bow used u 
GoTeromeat EouM> for some ditUnea elong tbe toed to Aburi, tbe bouses verjiag 
from tbe mesoMt hats to fslrly sabstactiftl buUdiogs. 

Tbe trsds sigos ere oat out of tbiu sheet tio,eud eppesr si smte st both sodi 
of tbe roof. They sppesr to be of recent origin oud represent tbe trsde of the owner, 
tbe sew of tbe .osrpeater, the hsoimer snd ftOTiJ of tbe niiitb, Ao., but the bend wbieh, 
either ei in 9 or ia 12, ocoure ofteoer thtn sbj other, hes probsbly s tsllstasnie 
sigoifiosDoe, and oooan sleo wltb greet frequeooy on stsvee of office^ stste uahrelUs, 
end tbe like. MADGE HAET-DAVIS, 

Antlamans. Bro^^ 

Puluffa: a Reply to Fathor Sohmldt. fig A- Ji- Brown, M~A. 4y 

In tbe Jsnunry Dumber of Mak (1910,2) Fstber Schiuldt bee oritioiied n 1/ 
psperof mine on eerUin festnres of Andumsneeo religion. I would here preferred not 
to reply, if Father 8ebmidt lied not rsisod the question of method, sod complftloed tbst 
1 did Dot explein In ny paper vbst 1 mosnt by etriot methods in ethootogy. 1 will 
thorofore csko this opportunity of osplslning very briefly whet 1 mesn by etriet methods, 
su opportunity tbst li tbe mors suitsble beesuee Fstber Sohrnldc’s note it itsslf sa 
exsmple of tbe worst metboOe. 

The BubjeoC of tbs ooncrovsrey msy be sxplslned Id s few worda After s osrsfnt 
study of tbe Andsmsaese mythology, eonduoted during % roeidsnee of eeversl awa^ 
smoog tbe Andsmsaese tbemselres, I wm forced ,to certsln eoooiusioni eonoerDing s 
botog asmed by ebon Palags (EilUu, Gfwyo), oendnsloni wblob dlSWed from tboee 
Irswa by sa eorlisr mdent of the ssaie peo^ Mr. Men. Briefly these were that 
Polngs ia s person lAeetion of tbe N.N.E. moneoea, ud is one of s pslr, tbe other 
being DftfiA the S,6.W. monsoon. I ebowed refkeon to believe that tbe N.S. mensoon 
wu originftily regftided es femeld, m It Is io tbe msjority of tbe tribes ftt tbe present 
day. 1 urged that It wm e misrepresootstion of the Andimenese beliefs to spesb of 
Pulngs fts resomUing sn AlUKstber or Suprsme Being. Fstber Schmidt oontroverti 
these stsismeoie of oil os. 

Fstber Sebuldt appears to dlibsllete, not only my arguments, bat slio my obsir- 
vsticns. Ue Implied that tbe earlier observations of Mr. Man and Mr. Portuaja are 
more reliable tbau mine. This question, for obvious reaaons, is oee wblsh it is very 
dissgroeablo for me ro dlsenai. la my book I sbaU deaerlbe folly tbe methods of obeer- 
vatiOD tbst 1 adopted, end I sbsU oomparo tbe resnlts of my owq obserraUoDS with 
those obuiaed by tbe eerlter writers. For the present, however, X leave selde tbe 
queetioa of metbode of observation. I will only reply to Father Sohmidt'a soggeetion 
Chat some of my ioformatioa was obtmnsd by leading qaestions, by seyfi^ that there 
is not a single ststemeut In my paper for which J relied on answers to questbne. 

Tbe real Issue between myself and Father Sehmidt does oot, bo waver, turn on tbe 
question of the facts, but on that of tbeir intarprstaCloo. I wlU therefore explain, as 
briefly as possible, tbe methods I followed in my attempt to interpret tbe Aodamaness 
beliefs, and will then pass on to coneider the metbods that Father Sobmidt followi 
in bis note. 

(1) Tbe first rule of scientific method is to approach every new problem with a 
miud frsa from preeonctivad opinions. I have always endeavoured to follow this rule 
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M fftithfuUj M poluble. On thd contrau'ff U most bs evideot Co all readtra of 
Father Sobmidc'a imliagB that ha ie alwaja scekiog, not Che troth, b\it avideuce for 
a pre'formad cbooiy.* 

(5) In inCerpretiag tba AoOasiaQeea beUofa I relied on tbe iotimate knoTfledge 
of theii wa^a of life and thought aoqnirad during my ecaj with tham. I ahould 
heeitate to attacnpC to ioterpret to tbe eame way tbe beUefe of any paople of wltom 
I liad no personal kooirledge. I aball point out that Fivtber 8cbmidt'e oritioiem not 
only shows ooiopleta ignoranca of tbe ways of Andamanese thoogkC, bat eontsiiie 
several iroporUnt false statements ebont matters of their deily life. 

(3) In ray ioterpretatlon I relied entirely on the comparison one with another of 
the different beliefs and oastocns to be found in the Andamans^ explaining one belief 
by tbe ligbe tbrowu upon it by others. That ie to say, 1 tried to uuderetand the 
Andamanese meutality as a whole. My paper iu Folk-Lore is port of a mueii 
larger whole, whiob oao properly only be judged sa a whole. It ie on this feature 
of my method that I most wish to insist. 

(4) 1 oerefuUy abstained from oomparirg the bellefe of the Andamanese with 
tboie ^ any other people, wlietlier related or nnrelated, beoause X am convinoed (hat 
such comparisons are more dangerous tbau they are helpful. If we bad full and 
adequate knowledge of any people kuovrn to be related to the Andameoee^for 
example, tbe Semeog—and perticularly if I nsyself had a penonal knowledge of such 
a people, tboa a eomparlson of tbe two seU of bellefe would be justifiable. Whet 
is quite aejustlffeble is the oompsrieon which Father Sebaldt makes between tbe 
Aadateaoese and tbe uorelated group of peoplee that be oalls AustroneiiaD. 

(6) 1 have eorefaiiy avoided attributing to tbe Andamaneie, even in the past, 
any l^lef for which there ie not direct evldenos, tbet ie, evideoeeof observstion tlmt 
tbe belief does aotually exist iu some pert of tbe Andsmuas. Father Sebmldt'e 
argument Is based on the gratuitous aeeumption that tbe Aodsmsneee once bad a 
Innar mythology similar to that found in some parts of Anstronesia. 

(fi) Taking into consideration that the Aodamaneie have for eeuturlee Jived iu 
little groups almost entirely isolated from ono another, X have posutnod that wliutovor 
beliefs are to be found in all the groups are esieutial and original portioos of the reytJi, 
while beliefs wbleb ere dlSbreot in different groups are not so esseutls). Father 
Sobmidi seems (o be of exeotly the opposite opInioA, and holds that tim eiscntisil 
feature of tbe myth in question Is a set of beliefs which do not actually exist in the 
Andemaos, while all the beliefs which do there exist ere eeeondary end relatively 
unimporcaot. 

(T) In comparing the beliefs of the different groups 1 have made allowsaee for 
tbe fact that Che mythology of the southera groop of the Great Audamen is, like their 
language, more highly developed than that ^ the northern group, and baa, therefore, 
probably undergone more change. 

1 will now brtelly examine some points of Father Schmidt's arguments. 1 quoted 
e native as saying that throwing a firebrand at someone In anger was tbe sort of 
thing he would expect a woman and not a mao to do. Father Schmidt replaces tbe 
word yfreftrond by tbe word torch, and says that a torch is as much an object of man's 

* I Uks the following tron a miow bf Father Sobmldt of tha fieport of tbs Oambridga 
Bspelitioo to fones Strait In vtarArv/wi. VcL T, page ITS Saddoo coBChulse bis Marches 

on tbe reUgloQ of tbs BaiUm liUodars with tbe brief rsmark i < We did not discover in Torres 
Strait aoptblog Uks aa M.Fsihsr or Supraas Btiog.* Ur. Ueddpa bu taken care (e tormalate 
exactly what be was able to atatt, ai»d I ebaJl endsavov not Co be Issa exact by boldi&f the Unsie; 
* There oust have bsos an AU-Father <c Sopraae Beiog in the religiso of tbe Eastern letaodere.'" 
It is clear that Fathsi Sohmidt wUl oot ieC the meet careful obearvatleos ct Che most tborougb 
invottgacoia ttrrj the 1^ weight agaiast the tbeorlee that be has fcimed abocC s people whom 
he bis never eseo. 
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UA6 M of womfttt’a. Falber Schmidt'# i«e of the word torch ia aimply a ntffpesrio fal/ti. 
Id the etoriod I glva io my paper I uaed the word /trebrand bocaiiao that wa« the 
word Djod by the nativea who told ne t)m taioa. Thoro waa never any rinoibtioii of 
a torch, for which tho Andamaneao have a qaita dlfteront word. P&tljcr Sebmidt ha# 
DO rOMon for anhstltutin; one word for the other exoapt that it auiU hia argujnent 
to do ao. 

Father Schmidt eocnplaioa diet I did'not give any explanadon of tho coooection of 
Bilikiiwitb the epider. I did not do so tor die aimplo reason that I couJd fiod no 
•ttffloient evidence for any of the explanations that -uggested tbeinseltes to rue. 
Father Schmidt ie, of conrao, ready with a theory, and that theory resla on two 
grounds. First, there ie a connection in Austroneeiaii mythology between Iho spider, 
the pUitiog and spinning women, nnd the waoiog moon. Snob may be the Anetro* 
neeian belief, or the belief of any other people, bat ie ie not the belief of the 
Andemaoese, and uotil there is direct evidence that they have such a belief iJjo 
argument is entirely worthieia. Secondly, Father Schmidt's arguinsnt rests on a 
purely giatoitous oonfnsicn of the pearl shell with the Cyreua sbol). The former 
is used in all parts of the Andamans for cleaning and slicing vegetables. It U used 
for no other purpose whatever, and is practically never uswl by men. The Cyronn 
shell is used equally by men and women, and for tho most various purposes, iocludlUK 
the preparaUon of fibre for ropo ond striag. There U no eeuneciion between BUIbn 
and tho Cyrena shell anoL aa Father Sohmldl supposes for tho sake of hjs argument. 
Moreover, it l« quite wrong to say that -tnng-mtikmg in the Andamans la “In moat 
** oases tlie work of womeu." It is not. 

Father Sobmldt eoraplotee his theory by ideuillying the south-wost moonoou 
{Tarat, Ttrift, or Dcria) with the waxing moon. Apporenlly hie reason for ibis is 
the slinilarily of the name to that of the new moon aa given by Pertaao, The 
word for oew moon in the Beo language ie Opar•^lfr 0 ka^de^ and apparently Father 
Sebmidt wiehei to suggeet that there ie a philological oennooUon between dtrtha 
aod Daria. He does oot slate ibat there Is such a conueotica, but be carefully 
omiti to give Mr. Portman's aoalysie of the word. Ogar means “mooD,” aod dereka 
meaes “bahy." Io all the languages of the Great Andamaa. tbo came of the new 
moou Is compounded in the same way, and oao be traaslated literally “baby-moon. 
It can be ooufideolly stated that there is no philclogioal eoDueotjon botwesa tbo 
uames of the eouth-west tnoasoon and the viricus words for “ baby " in the different 
languages. 

Father Schmidt luppoeos that the reoson why tho Aodemanese aesoeiated the 
eouth-west monsoOD with the whs log noon (which there is no evidence that they ever 
did) Is because the oew moon risos iu the wost*Boutb*weet portion of the horisoa. The 
Andamanese have doI, perhaps, a very acute seuso of direction, but I doubt if eveo they 
would coufuse the wesVaoMtb.wcit with tho soulh-soutb-west, wbeoce btows the 
moDsoon. 

I have, I think, sofflclently demonstrated the nature of Father Sohnaldt'a argumeala 
There are two more of the namerous errors of bis paper that I wish to eorreet. Tena, 
or Ziflrki, la never regaided ae tho “vrife” of Pulngs or Bilik, aod Father Schmidt 
cannot find ia my papor, or ia Mr- Man’s hook, auy warrant for his assertioo on page 3 
that Daria it sometimes the wife of Puluga. It is one of the essential features of the 
myth that the Boutl»-vrest monsoon {Teria^ Daria, Tarai) it always male, and this is 
one of my reasons for thinking that the north-east monsoon (Ptdvgay Biliku) wa* 
originally every whore female. k t 

Sir Richard Temple, ae quoted by Father Sobmidi, gives Oiuffa ae the Ooge-Jarawa 
(Little Aodamao) word for thuuder. The real word for thander in that language is 
oi dododu, literally, «it thundew.” What evidently boppened is that Sir Richard 
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Templfl eoquired die name of tbuoder, and the native replied meaning that 

it ia Oluga {Ptilitga} wbo makes tbe thunder. 

The whole of Father Schmidt’s argument rests on Che sopposlCion that tbe 
Aodamaoeio have at one time had a set of beliefs abont tbe waxing and waning 
moons auob ae are actually found amongst people having iio racial or ooltnral afRnltiee 
with them. Hia note would aSbrd oo STideoce that they bad bad cbeae beliefs^ 
even if it were not full of errors ancb as those pointed out above. Moreover, even 
if it were true tli&c the present beliefs of tbe Andamanese oonoerning PuUiga are 
derived from lunar mythology, it is impossible to see how this affords any evidence 
that tlie Andamanese formerly believed in a Supreme Being. Tat thie is the thesia 
wbioh Father Sohmidc Is auxioua to defend. The present Andamanese certainly do 
not believe in a Supremo Being.* 

Tbe more imporUnt faults of Father SobraiUt's methods may be resumed ae 
follows 

(1) Fill arguments are rendered auapect from Cbe beginning by tbe fact that be 
is not Bseking truth with an open mind, but ia looking ouly for support for a 
preformed theory. 

(2) He baa no intimate knowledge of the people whose beliefs be would Interpret, 
and even eiiob knowledge as he might obtain from tbe writinge of others be is 
unable to use becaoee be oontinually misresde and misquotes his autborieioa. This 
1 have shown abovo in eonneotion with the torch, tbe Cyrena shell, tbe name of the 
new moon, and tbe sex of J^oriu. In making use of tbe writings of others tbe first 
rule is never to go beyond what is actually ssid, never to aoppose that tbe writer 
mesas soaetbing that bis words do not warrant. This rule Fatbor Sobmldt habitoally 
breaks. Thus when 1 write “ drebrandFather Sobmldt substitutes torch 
because Mr. Man says that tbe Cyreaa shell is used In making strlDg, Father Sebmidt 
supposes that the pntrl ebeli Is also need for that purpose: io quoting e word from 
Mr. Portmu be omla to give Mr. Fortnan’e analysis of that word Into lu components, 
and thereby oreatei a false Impreaslon la the minds of bis readers, and without any 
warrant at all be eUtee in bis note that Darin is eomotinos female. 

(S) Hit argument reste on suppositions concerning the former beliefs of tbe 
Andauaoese, for wbicb there <e not. and never can be, any evidence. Tbe argument 
is an extreme example of a kind unfortunately still very common lo e^oologloal 
literature. As long as euoh arguments are tolerated and listened (o, eo long muel 
ethnology remain in its uoscieotlflo stage. The only way lo which it is possible to 
prove that a given belief or institution is a snrvival of another belief or instUntion, ie 
to show that, historioally, the one belief has followed tbe other lo eoae partionlar 
eooiety, and that tbe change from one to tbe other ie due to a particular cause. Then, 
if we find the later belief existing In another eooiety, and also dod direct evidence 
that tbs fame oanse or oausee have been at work, there la a probability for tbe 
existence, in that eoeiety, of the eaHler belief. Tbie probability can be atrengtbeaed 
in many ways, bnt it oan never become certsdnty till we hsve proved that tbe 
later belief conld not ariee in any other way, and this is a task which is ia nearly 

* In my work In tbs Andamaos I bad lbs help for Mrsral oontbs of a native et the Bale gmsp. 
Loko, wbe bid been educated ea a Ohrietiaa. He never once In my many talke witb Un (aTid with 
oUi«» wbsn be wes preeeat) oo the sebjecC ut Puluga nggesUd (bat there was any resemblance 
between Pnloga and tbe Ood oC whom be bed leamt m a oblld. Once, however, when 1 was tryl^ to 
onderstaad certain pUnte la wbat a Fseblkwar man was ceUiag me about a mythical parson named 
Tamo. Luke, of his own ao«md, came toward with the mg^asOon (hat Tomo wee God. Tomo is 
Idsntifted by Ur. with the of the aytba o£ Omeis. Luke's knowledge of tbe legends of 
* hti people was more eztesMve Us knowledge of the dogmas of the Christian Obareb. I do not 
ebteoh any ImporOuMe to the Inoldant, bo( it shows wbet wu tbe Ides of the God of tbe ChrtiUana 
that bad Itself in (be mind ol an intelligent Aodasenase. 
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ftll cues quite impCMible. Fetber Sehmidc ueeda h few leeeoofl in the \op6 of 
iDdaotioiK 

I hevo replied et length upon Fitber ScUmidVe etteck upon me, lecAiieo it Iringa 
forwerd the fnadetnenul dlBAgreement that exieia between tboae of ua wbo we 
eodeevooring, bj an ineietenoe on etriot metboda, both of obaerTetion end interpreta¬ 
tion, to make ethnology a scienoe fit to rank with other aoiencea, and thoae wriWw 
who, by following aucL unjustifiable methods ea those to be found iu Patber Sebtoidt’s 
note, hinder the progreaa of our science. It la probably too late to hope that Father 
Sobmidt will change hia melUoda, bnt I Lave availed myaell of lUl" opportunity of 
showing what those methods are. We ah all probably be justified in concluding that 
they are habitual with him, and thereby the whole of bis work la rendered auspect. 
Theories elaborated on snob a basis must be Created with the utmost scsptiuism, if 
iodeed they are worthy of any attention at all. A. R. BROWN. 


Aftloa, Central. ataim^ 

Alphmtoet BMrda from Central Afrioau By ffugh 5- S/annut^ Af.B. 40 
III the norabsr of Max for Dstember 1908 [103] Mr. H, W, Garbutt, IM 
writing from South Africa, gives some excellent photographs of what he calls alphabet 



boards, seeo by him in the posseesion of some natives from Nyasalaod. As bis norts 
upon them are soaatylwrlie to Bopplement them, and illnstmte two such boards 
herewith. 
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Tbd bMHa, for vbieb cho Y(vo U vbau, ftre coomoolj two ioet in b eight, 
Olid loot brood, ond ball an inoli thick, thoogh amallor and larger are to be met; 
thoj arc made from the wood of tlie Mlombwa tree. 

The eujfaco is ofteo whitened l>f paiuting with a paste made from white wood- 
aakee, Fulusa, and the writing i» Uien doue with a reed peo, and ink made from either 
Moot taken from cookiug pntH or borut maise rubbed up with water. 

The oltarnocere end Iniigiiage are Arabic. The making of tbeMO boards was 
introduced from cbo coast uloiig with MohammotUnism among the Tho, and pruotleallj 
they are only found nmou ;2 the Maoliinga Yao hi this country, with a centre rkt 
Fort Johnatou. 

Ono of the aims of the MolmmiDodan nativo is to read the Koran, and to tbis end 
lie learns, firstly, tbe Alipb, llvi T&, or Arabic A, B, C; tlien ebort words of one 
Kyllable, and later other written matter. 

But though ho reads, and always aloud, his Koran and the estracts from it 
written on these boanis, ho does not, ezeept in rare cases, underetaod a word of it. 
liaviog learned, however, to write in Arabic characters, he uses hia knowledge to 
write, letters, &c., using the Swahili lognage. 

One of tbe two boards Illustrated belonged to a corporal of police named Nkwenda, 
Kt Fort Jobiisteu. He bad copied out a portion of tbe Koran, acd, though able to 
read it again, did not ondemund what he read. 

A man going to another pvt of the eonntry takes hie board with him, hence 
tbe reason of one finding iu way to South Africa, whither natires from this oouatry 
go to work. 

Mr. Oarbutt would rather load ono to inaglue that these boards were common 
anioQg tbe natives all over this country; this Is erroneous, sud the idea that they 
serve ee ‘‘slates*’ Is hardly oorreol. 

They are only found among Mobaiumodaulsed Yao, aod serve rather as prayer- 
lioards, eo that not having a Koran the native may still road some part of Ir. 

HUGH S. 5TANNU8. 

Aft'loa, Uganda. KagTva: laUmael. 

Old Ouatoma of tha Baganda. Trantlalfd (y G. C. Uhmaoi dfl 

Tbe following is a translation of two ehaptere In Sir Apolo Ksgwa’s 19 
Vteok of Old Cit4tomi. 

“ These are our old oustnms about law 

“Id a case where a mao bae been defrsAided, or bis property kept from him, 
the aggrieved party takes 22 shells and goes to the chief to lodge a complalot. 
'WbcQ tbe complaint It lodged, tbe defeedant is saumosed, and od bli arrival the 
case begins. After both sides have been heard, the chief repeats to each parly tbe 
aUMment be baa made, and asks if it is oorrect, and tbe perMo qaeatioaed answers 
In tbe aOirmntive. After this ths ebief orders each party to give him a lie-goat and 
a bark ciotb. Two or tbreo dsys are allowed for tbe paymeDt of this fee. When 
tbe foe has been paid, the otse is heard agun, tbe evidence hoing repeated and 
questions asked u before. The chief then deoides who has lost the oase, and gives 
the grounds for his deelsiou. If tbe loser 1$ satisfied be retorns the other side's 
property and pays bis coats. It be is not sstisfied, he aeitber rsturos ths property nor 
pays tbe coats, but lays his oomplsint before a higher tribunal. If be bses bis case 
here, be takes it bsfore the Katikiro's (prime ceinUter's) court. If be again loses, be 
takes it before the Siog In Parliament, if tbe king does not decide in bis favour and 
tbs peli^oner is still aosalished, he asks that be and tbs otbor parly may bo allowed 
to drink a cupful of datura seed }uioe. Botb parties are then sent by the King, with 
one of bis men, to Maganda, ths chief who administers the drug. Maguoda extracts 
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tb© juio© frora tU© datur© ae©d and a cupful ia drunk by ©act party. After they 
bav© drunk, Uagaada makao a apaech t© the ofTact that tb© party it ho ia not i^ilty 
will go to Hagunda and thank bim, while the guHty party will not inov© from ibe 
apot where he drank the datura juice. Dried banaua laavaa ar© plaoed in frwH of the 
two nau, and they hara to jump over these on tb«r way to ihank Maguiida. After 
a time, when Magunda paroaioea that the drug baa taken offect, and the people wbo 
are preaent ahout ont and make a nolao, be atrikea ibe earth with a a tick, in order 
that the two poreona wbo drunk the datura jiiloa should bei^ome wery intoxicated and 
roll about on the ground. He then calla the twomau toeom© to him. Tbsone who 
ia eh© leas intoxicated and can jump over the lea’eB, goes and thanks the olilH. 
The coe who iatoo intoxicated to jump 0T#r tlie leave* and thank the ohief loaea bia 


ease. Tile deeidea the case Anally. 

a roan go before a chief and aecua© eiiotber of be witching him or hia 
relatives, and, ^e obiaf having ordarotl lliom to driuk daturu juice, the diug take# 
DO effect on either, each party baa to give the chief one bead of caule, one goat^ 
and oue bark cloth aa coTOpensattou for bringing a lalee caae before hlm- 

“K a mail diga a pit (game?) and covers it with grasa on tmcoUivaied land, 
and a oow or hwU from a new greaing falla Into it, the man who dug the pit gow 
a Lind leg which be takoa to hla uliiaf. The pit la then oonaldered tiro picporty of 
the chief. The ownor of the animal Is entitled to the rest of tlio meal. Tk© chief 
receives the leg of any unlmal whbdi falls into the plu Tho person who dog the pit 
|« coualdored blameless, u all people who dig plw inform everybody in the neighbour* 
hood of Hi© position of the pit, an<i warn ibcju against taking cattle to graao anywhere 


near it. .... 

Jf a parson hat any of hie property aiolen and auapeota llmt It la In a eerUin 
house he informa hla chief, who goea with him end aearobee.the houae in question. 
If none of the stolen property la found in the suapeoied beuee the complainanl haa 
to give the owner of the auepeoted houeo one head of cattle and one goat ae 
oompenaailoo, and to prove that be had no ground* for hie caae, 

“If e man oommlts eduliery with another maii’a wife be la arreatod, and all hla 
property, bU wlvea, children, cattle, goaM, aod all artiolee found in hia bouao go to the 
buaband of the woman with whom ho committed adultery. Tbe chief of the Tillage 
receives a portion of tbe property- The priaoiier iaalao handed over to the offended 
husband, but If tbe prisoner’s chief ie rich ho buya blra and pay* for him in vettle. 

“H a mau haa mteroeurae with the king’* or obief’a wife ho ia Wiled, aa ale© 
ii tb* womao. If, however, he nboiild be a blood brother he ie not killed, but la 
mutilated, LU ear* being ont and bis cyea put on^ or Ills toetli art extracted, bie 
band amputated, or hia iioee aod Ups out off. The same puuieliment ia meted out 


t© tb© women. 

' “ Slioald a man to .whom any sum la duo meet his debtor ©n the road, b© call* 
to aoyoae who bappona to bo ^laasing toarroet both bimiielf and ibe debtor. Having 
arreatetl tbem the iiaeaer-by inelruolB them to fetch their roeeleie, ohief, or aub-ohlef, ea 
tbe case may bo, to whom Jio banda them over alter the debtor eud creditor have each 
given him a goat. Tbe paeser-by rocelvce ibeae goata a* remii Deration for bsiog 
ioetrumeolal in preveeliiig a fight nnd bloodshed. 

*‘I£ two men happen to be drinkiog together and one of them breaks or pulls up 
tbs doorpoat of tbe other, tbe owner of tbe liooas roceive* one white goat, one whlW 
fowl aud a bead called Enrinda «««.• The act was oooaiderod unUwfql, es tbe door- 
poata protected the bouse. When a peraou pulled down a houae be could not use lUs 
doorpoata for building or any otlter purpose; they bad to be thrown away. When 


• Tlie eetivta orIginaUy paid tbe but U* with tbsse beads 
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owoer of ft houB« dies bis snecossor sits on the doorpost srJien Us sucesods; 
ftll tbs cbiidreo srs giveo names, sod the owner or occupier washes bis face seated 
on tbs doorpost every monkisg, 

Should travellers find aoy cooked food iu a cooking-pot aud take it forcibly, the 
won]eo who oookod itraiees a;i nlam, nnd tbe people in the surroiiodlog Louses ocme 
out and figbt tbs travellers. Sliould aoy of those who came to the woman’s assistance 
wound one of tba travellers, tbe woman is held responsible. If the case goes against 
her, wlien she is taken before the chief, she is liaoded over to tbs travellers, who take 
her away with them; the law hsirig that cooked food does not kill e aan. Should 
a man find food In tbo ootrance of a bones ho Is entitled to sat it. i^hoiild he, 
however, kiU one of tbs Inuatoe of tlis bouse over the food bo is iroated as a murdsror, 
and is haoded over to the relations of tlie doeeaasd to be put to death, 

“Ko ous is allowed to sell or purchase auything of value, such as a woman, 
cattle, or goat, unless somo one is prsseut who will act a» a witness and rsesivs 
payment for bis services. Tim peresatags on tbs sals of a woman is a goat whloh 
has bad a kid : on a slave, a be^goat; on a fulUgrowii naouy goat, 6 shells (tbia was 
raissd to 50 shells in tlie rel^ of Sams II); on ao old shield, ou which percentage 
bad already been paid, 20 sUstls, and on an old spear, 10 shells, All articles had to 
pey a percentage. The custoua prevented theft. ADyooe found with au article, so 
wbiab be Lad not paid a percentage, was oousldsrsd a thief, but anyone who could 
prove that be bad paid a peraeotage, when he pnrebased au article, was not considered 
(0 have stoleu it The person who received tbe percentage has to find tbe persoo 
who sold the ardole in question. When he finds him he gives the percentage 
received end poioti out tbe person who actually sold the article. If that person 
agreed to Its sale ho cays to the muo who received the percentage,' Take your shells 

* and go away. Let the proper jsaa t^e your plaoe. 1 did sell tlie article and am 

* prepared to defend an actloa.' Tbe persou who waa aocused of theft is tUeo blame* 
less. The man who Is looking for bis property goes to the chief In whose jurisdiction 
the persou who sold tbe property in quoetiou is living, nnd complains. The chief 
then Inttruots tho ccmplaineut to bring hie own chief to llstea to the case, and, 
when the chief arrives, the dsfendant’s chief hears it. Should the complsioant lose 
be is termed e tblef, end bee to coropeuseta tbo defoodant as directed by the chief. 
The ccmpliunauc'e chief can pay the compensation aud redeem tbe cooplunaut should 
be care Co do so. If tbe oomplaiosot Is unknown co the chief, be wlU tell him to 
bring his father before blm so that he may koow him Id case tbe complainant runs 
away. The oomplaiDaat then becomes tbe chiefs slave, and not a mere teaani on bis 
land as before. Tbe party who Las woo tbe ease receives a part of the fioe, say 
80 per cent. If tbe JDao on whom the property Is found fails to prodnee hii witness, 
he is coDii'lerod a thief, even if he be e chief, end has Co pay haavy compeneedoD to 
the owner. In the reign of Sakaka Suoa, a man found with etoleu property bad all 
his possessloae eonfiseated and was even pnt to dea^ ; hones tbe saying, ‘ If you oan*t 
' find your wltoese, your middle finger is ont off.' 

If a mao sets fire to grass and tbe fire destroys a bouse, that man has to pay 
the owner of tbe houee the value oi the house and of all property destroyed in it. 

“If two men qnsrrel end one of them seikesthe other with a stick, and tbe oue 
so struck loses his temper and spears tbe other, the one with the spear wound wios 
the case, as the law bolds that tbe epearer should have used a stick too. If A chases 
B and 6 alrikes A gently with a stick, and B retaliates, and A then aCrlkes him ao 
herd as to out his bead open or do him grievous bort, B would be considered guilty, 
StS he was the first to nee a slick. 

“ If a man goes into a village to trade, be must first give the chief some present 
before he sells anything, as otherwise the chief has the right to send him away. 
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Sboold h© sell ©oytLiog and refuae Co give th© cbl©f © prcseiit wh©n ©diced, be Ij* 
driven away, and tbe man in wbos© boua© ba aold anything boa to give ch© chief a 
goat for eotertainiug tbe trader. 

“li a bachelor gaeateoToraite an offence, the boat Is notreaponelhle for him; tbo 
reepooeibilUy Uee on tbe offender. If the Uoet ia unable or imwilllng to redeem ble 
gueat, he ^vea tb© pereona offended a iiahaxi (aeod off) of one bead of cattle and one 
goat. (For aucb parpoaea ^e value of a cow ia 2.500 ihelle and of a goat l.OW abella.) 
The gueet ia tbeo handed over to the offhnded partfee. who can eitber put him or ber 
to death or enelave blm until auch time w he ia redeemed. 

“ Should a herd of oatLio or goata eat or deatroy crope, tbe owner of tbe cropa 
keope ooe goat until it baa been redeemed by a boe. Should tbe goat be eaten by 
wild beatts or atolen while held ae a aurety, tbe impouoder ia not oonaidered reaponiibio 
and the owner of the animal hae no olalm agaioat hin. 

"Should a herdanao take hie cattle through a graveyard, the ownare of tbe 
gravee detain one of the herd until it hae been redeemed by the owner. It la ood* 
eidered a great dUgraoe to have gravei trampled on hy cattle. Should the animal 
be not redeemed witliin a abort time, tbe owuer* of the grave© can do wbat they 

like with it , *i 

" Slionld one of A’e cattle or goata gore one of B e ©atile or goata and the 
animal die of the wound, A ha to replace the dead animal, and the oarcae of tbe 
dead animal <e given blm by B. .. . ^ j .i . 

"Should a herdeniau atriko an aulmal not belonging to lila herd, and that 
animal die of the offeow, the employer of tbe UerdainaB hu to replace the dead 
aoiroal. 

"If a man borrow a ho-goat for tbe’purpoeo of covering hie iwnny-goali, aud 
ibo he-gont geta eaten by wild anlmnli, the borrower ha to give the owner of the 
loat auimal a ebe*goat which ha already bad a kid. Hence, the laying, ‘He who 
' leadi a male geu hack a female.' 

" If two boye who are berdlog together fight, and one of them loaea an eye, tae 
one who toooked out the eye ba to give blm a young woman, om oow, and two 
goata, beeauae a oae-eyad peraoo ia not loved hy women and cannot oblalo a wife. 
Should a boy knook out a girl’a eye ibe reoelvee two oowi end a goat. 

"If a woman wandere about acd a mao diaoovera her, or abe goea to him, the 
man hu to uke her before the chief and explain the circumeUnou under which he 
found her. Tbe womau ibeu goes to the roan’a houae, by the chief« order. S^uid 
abo not be claimed within a year alia becomca the roan’* wife, and ia called a Mom* 
bo»e, or ono who baa come of her own free wML Should bor relailvea or buabend 
diicover ber at any tima they can take her away. If ebe hae bad children by the 
mao with whom *he ia living, the children are tbe properly of that mao, end not of 
tbe peraon who ol^ma the woman. If a man flndi a woman, or the goea to bl* 
bouee cud be doee not report it to the chief, he ia liable to be put to death or to 
become tb© clave of tbe peraoo eiuitled to the woman. 

“ When tbe whereabouw of cattle* or goat-lblevea is reported, tbe chief eenda hit 
men to arreit them- If the acouaed do not reeiet, they arc brought before tbe cbirf and 
tried- If guilty they are puniahed with death, but they can be r^eemed for girla or 
other article*. If tbe acouaed reeiat apprebenrion aed aome are killed, tlioes eent out 
to arreet them are not liable to puiiiehment. 

"Perwna found airippiug iho bark off bark cloth trees, or stealing banana or 
potatoee at night, are speared. If tbe person *o speared dies, he la thrown into tbe 
road with the article be waa aleallng tied round hi* neck, eo that paasera-by may know 
be wae a djief. Should a thief be arrated, be ha to pay very heavy fine* and to be 
redeemed. Tbe chief geta a goat or a eow out of the fine. 
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“ Should ft wossftn from MOtber boaaebold & Iomv (ft wooden bowl in whiob 
bftnftDft fibres ere poiioded), ftod it is proved ftgsinst ber, abe becomes Cbo most dogreded 
elftve of tbe mao of tbe boueobold for ever. Should abe be merried. the buebend gives 
cbo men wboee honew wee etoleu ft white goat, end tbe konev U Ukeo bftok to the 
«vuer ftud tbe women is roleesed. 

“ '/Sohit.—A midwife who delivers twins does not returo homo until tbe fetlier 
bee gone through one of tbe coremonlee oonneotod with the birth 0 / twins. On Iier 
dapnrture abe ia given e goat. On the birth of twins, tbe word twins is not mentioned; 
should it bo mootioned, tbo twins wilt die sLoril/ afterwards. Tbe word is not 
mentionod lo order that tlie ohildreo may live. It was eooaidered an ill omen to 
raonVioit the word eoon niter tbe birth. Tbo day liter tbo birth tlie facLor ooiiaults 
a Lubftle (god). Tbo lubelo instructs him to oouault tlio priest of tbe god Muwanga. 
Two days after bis return ho goes to ills fftther or his father's euooossor to ask bin to 
olotbe tbe obildreo. Tbie Js called Okuluka ahalanga (to dress the twins). His father 
givee bim a Sslougo muto (small father of twins), and a Lnbnga (ia unmarried sister). 
The father of tbe twins (Salongo) is not allowed to look at these two persons in 
siter life. 

On bis return from bis fatber’a boiiso ho goes to bis fatber'inOaw*e bmiee where be 
is given another Liibuga. Ho tlieu returns to bis hoose with his relutions and bis wife's 
relations. On hie Arrival he aends for tbo god whom bo oooeulted, wbo blocks up tbe 
door of tbe liousennd makos two boles in the bsek walls. The bouse Is then divided 
Into two rooms. Tbe Nalongo (motber of twins) remsiiis at tbe beck of the house with 
her relatione, w|io have come to dnaoe tbe twin dance. Tbe Salongo Uvee in tbe froot 
part of the honeo. This oeremony ie called Kiltululu, Tim Salongo then steals e buoeb 
«f Naklteabe banuiae, from die sbamba of the person who is shut in tbe KUiuhtu, and 
wraps it in agraesoalleil Borneo. He leaves this bunch of banauaa In tbs ontrance. 
Tbe Salongo abavos a tiuu line, about the thiekness of a Anger, from bis brow to tbe 
aape of bie neck and from one ear to tbe other (resembling a 6t. Oeorge'e orose). This 
oeramoiiy is oaUed/tnopo^d. The Salongo also woors beJls round ills logs, so that lie 
sbonld be known as a Salongo, and consequently not assaulted but allowed to take 
bananas from other people’s ebambas without blndmioo. The parents aro only allowed 
to eat bananas wbicL have been cooked in tlieir skins until tbe ceremony of Mugsren^^o 
hae been perforenod. A diiim bae to be beaten, one stroke at a time, contiauously for 
a montb after tbe birth of twins. Tbe Ssdongo then initrncte his relatioas to oolleci 
fibre and mftke dancing skirte. Tbe skirt for tbe Nalosgo ie mado of banana laavos tb&t 
bate been used for wrapping food in to be steamed. Tbe Salongo muto weart at tbe 
dance a headdress mado out of parrots' feathers. 

After these ceremoaiee bnve been performed tbe Salongo goes very early in tbe 
momiog to (be houses of bis friends, and throws in tbe doorways bits of dried banana 
leaves, tied up neatly into little bundles. He then returns to bie bouee for tbe (win 
dance. On tbe nigbt appointed by tbeLubale, that is on tlie appearauce of tbe new 
moon, tbo Salongo kills a goat and a feast takes place. Any person wbo bas committed 
adultery does not partake of this feast. This ceremony ie called Mupereng^’o. After • 
the feast they go into tbe grass to perform the ceremony of Xugalama (to lie down). 
On arrival tbe Nalongo spreads a bark cictb on tbe pound and sleeps on her beck. She 
is surrounded by people bolding reed torches. These people turn tbeir becks to her. 
She theo places e baneaa dower on her abdomou. Tbe Salongo strips, approaches 
her, and knocks Che basoua Bower off with his penis. After this the people gatbor 
together, shoot and dance and drums ere beaten. On tbeir retom to tbe boose (be 
priest (who is known ae a Mu tabs) takes tbo bags in which the twins were bom and 
places them Inside the lumps of ant bill, used for placing under tbo cooklug pots before 
cbe birth of tbe twins, and takes them into the grass. 
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'•Shoold twins di« bJrtli they sre not Imriod uotl) flome time after doatli. 

The Wies we pwked twj firmly io Urw* *nJ haaded orer W die Nalongo» 

who alacea themuew the cookiog place and the heat of the fire driea the grtee and 
the iLllee/' _ <5- C. ISHMAEL. 

England t Aroh©ology. Holden. 

Th« BKiatence of on Borly PolsoMthIa Bed benooth the Olacial AA 
Aoulder Oloye In 8outh-W«at BufTollc. Bif J. Sinclair Holdeny iV-Z>, LXi 

The finding cl eTCO a few rude loaplemeuti, in 4Uu, beneath the blue boulder 
clay la of eonaidorable iatereat and importance, aa they afford evidence that man moat 
have existed ou tbie old land surface long liefore 
the commcncanaent of tbe Glacial period. Tbo 
following are particulars 

During 1909 tbreo deep private wells were . 
sunk in this portion of south-west Suffolk- They 
were about five miles apart, and ranged east and 
west. As they were all In parishes in the district 
for wbioh I am medical officer of healtb, 1 kept * 
them under observatiou. 

The accompanying SMtion shows the geological 
formations which oconr here, cod the average thick* 

DoiB of the boulder clays, at the O.D. height of 270 
to 580 feet, oa which level all the wells wore ,| 
situated. 

After sinking tbreugh the ohalky boulder clay, 
and the blue boulder clay, to a depth of over 
100 feet, a aoaro of uorollsd fliftt gravels was i/C | 
struck la each well averagiog about 8 feet thick. 

I carefully examinsd what was bucket raised of 
this graval, aad found a few rude filnt implemeols 
ameeg it. These I sent to Mr. Reginald Snallb, at 
the British Museum, who had Uiom also exanainod 
by other authorities, and aojne were passed as being 
of human workmanebip. Allowing for the very 
limited area Iron wbleh these wore ohUinod, if Z' 
only two or throe are genuine, H Is still auffleiont 
erldouco of man’s oxistenoo prior to the Glacial 
period. 

The site of the wells was in the following 
parishes >*-First, Great Waldingfield ; yielded throe 
genuine and several doubtful implements. The 
R«v. E. Hill, P.G.8., was with ms at tbs time 
I first observed these indications, and also took 
seotlou of the well. Second, Stanslead; yielded 
one genuine end several doubtful iraplareonts. Tbtrd, 

Hswksdon ; speclmoos all doubtfoL 

All iuterestiug ocuoecfion with tbqa© well* •f 

occurs In a large gra\'el pit In the parish of Actoo. CfeeAV. 

This pit lies about four miles south of tbo Hue of 
the three wells and at the lower level of 180 feet on the elope of tbe Stour Valley. 
Hero there lies, bencatb 20 to 30 feet of chalky boulder clay, an accumulatioa of 
gravel, pwUbly dwived from the lusltiog and retreating of the blue boulder cUy 
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daring &q iDterglaaifrl period. Bouldere end greveU ere much chipped eod Uttered, 
showing torrent Action: still unoog them ere found somo genuine fllot iuplsraente 
of similar t^pe to Cboae I found in the deep wells, wsshed down, I would 007 , from 
e more souibern portion of tlie seme progleoiel land aurfece. 

The first find of pnlsMUtha in Aclon pit, about four yeara ago, wns made by the 
Rev, J, D, Gray, Inte vicar of Kayiand. and afterwards, with Mr, F, J, Bennett, F.G. 8 . 
and myaelf, various types were found. J think there can be little doubt that tliero is 
a conuectioQ with the iraplonaeota In this pit aud my wells. 

There are norae perplexing problems yet to be solved with regard to the glacial 
bonider clays in Enst Anglia; In north Suffolk the chalky and the blue are to be found 
lying side by aide, while in enntb-west Suffolk the Ohalky boulder clays overlie the 
blue, with evideneee of a long iocerglaoial period. J, SINCLAIR HOLDEN. 


EngUQd; Aroheoloffy. King*. 

6m&lf KUi and Urn at Traffifflan Vaan, St. iluat-ln-PanwItht 
Cornwall. By N. King. 

During ploughing oporatioM in a field oa the farm of Xregifftao Vean in IdOfi 
the pioughiliare grated on a fiat atooe hidden by the soil. The farmer teatiug this 
with a crowbar, broke It, and the Ur slipped into a cavity bslow. He raised the 
Btous and found a broken urn, portico a of which be brought to me some time afterwarda. 
The field wai aowa aud lay uoder grass till the spring of 1907, when It was brought 
again under the plough and I bad an opportunity of examioiog the place, I found a 
small kiat with shies of small flat slabs standing on edge resting od uodisturbed **rab 
(m., the etjff, stony loam produced by the decoinpoaltiou of the local granite) and 
covered by a slab broken iu two. Thie I removed to my lawn at Caru Eve for ite 
preservation. 

The Inside measurements of the klst are—bate, 24 ins. by Ifi iui,; height, 12 Ina. 

The broken uru bte been pronounced by the autbonUes at the British Museum 
as of date 400 b.O. No bouas or asbci were found, but the original diacovarer said 
the pot WM lying on Ita side. H, KINO. 


REVIEWS. 

India: Mysore, Ooorgr. Rice. 

ilfyscfe and Coorg/rtm iA€ Inseriptiont. By 6 . L, Bioe. Publlsbad for the AA 
GovoroiDeut of Myeore by A. Ccoatable & Co. Loudoo, IDOO. Fp. 28e, ww 
23 X 16 om, 

Since 186$ Ur. Aloe baa boon engaged lu the task of decipberiog and translating 
the aacient Inaoriptiooe whiob are found in more abundanoe in southern India tbae in 
any other part of the ooontry. Of these, twelve ▼olnmes. under tbs title of EpigrapKia 
Camatifa, have already appeared. In the present book Mr. Rice has abatraoted the 
biatorieai information supplied by tbe laaeriptlonB, some of wbicb are fouud on eopper 
plates, others engraved on religious and secular bnildings. Thus lor tbe first time 
tbe history of Southern India has been placed on a safe cbronoiogioal basis, and tbe 
fortunes of many obscure local dyuastiea have bean elucidated. The moat iuterestiog 
discovery in tbe course of tbe survey was that of a copy of tbe edicts of the great 
Buddhist Emperor, Aioka, thus proving that bis domioiona extended to the very sontb 
of iha peninsula. 

Thia book provide a much material to the student of religion and aotdal life. The 
original faith of the people was snake worship. A legend, which seems to have little 
historical foundation, ascribes the introduction of Jainism, which supplanted the 
pTimiCive animiam, to the famous Chandragupts, the contemporary of Alexander ti^e 
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Crr««t Aod the founder of the Meurj'AQ dynwtf. He ia »aid to liavoheoome » Jaio 
rectuee at the end of hie life. Jainiam for many centnriee remained the state religion^ 
and one of ita moat remarkable monumencs, the Qoloeaal image of Gomata, 57} feet 
.high and carred out of the solid rook at SraTana BelgoJa, datea from about a.d. 983^ 
and » illuatrated by Mr. fiiee. Jaioiam gave way to Brabmaniam, drat the cult of Siva 
being popularised In the eighth century of our era^ and that of Vishnu in the twelfth. 
Brabmaoiam was thni iutrodueod at a oomparatively late period, and the ebaraeteriatie 
form of South Indian Hiodulam waa allowed to deTclop free from Aryam influenee. 

The chapter dealing with man o era and custoras eontaina mneh of btereat. The 
habit of eeJ(-immolation, not only in the form of auttee, of wi7es on the funeral pyrea of 
their deceased huibanda, but also of men who sacridoed their lives on the death of their 
raja or in fulfllment of a tow, was eommoo. The earliest referenoe Co tbe Uealing art is 
eontalDed in a quaint story which tells how some soldiers oo a campaign ia the 
aleTOQth century were Compelled by famine to eat bumaa Aeab, and were cured of the 
resultant iadigoitjon by doses of elephant meat. The chapter on adminiatre^on 
supplies ms ay Instanoee of the remarkable methods of govemmsat in this prlmltlTe 
comrauoity. 

Mr. Bice and tbe GoTeromsnt of Mysore, by whose liberality this importaut work 
haa hson uompletod, deserve the oougratulattcne of all inierestod in (he history and 
ethnology of Soncheni India. W. CBOOEB. 


Ceylon. 

Ancuni Cayton. By K. Parker. London $ Lusao, 1909. 
96 X 16 cm. Price 95s. 


Parker. 
Pp. xlv 4 695. 2^ 


This importaat atid cable work deals with aaeisnt Ceylon in various aspects. 
Mr. Parker Lae epeat more than thirty years Id irrigstion work in tbe island, and 
during that period has devoted his etteailon not ouly to etrictly profes^ooaJ subjeetii 
butte others of arobssolcglcal aod anthropological Importance. In thie book begivee 
the resait of his resovohos la these subjects, and this result Is, and will long rsmaio, 
of the greatest vclue to itudesta. There hai, ia fact, hitherto boeo do compendious 
treaciie oomprislag information on all these subjects, and Mr. Parkor’i work dlls a 
real gap la the literature dealing with eastern raoee. A mere ritumi of tbe points 
raised is suffleieot to show tbe compraheosive DStve of the book. 


In the drst park he deals with the Bret inbabiUnti cf Ceylon, and especially with 
the Vaoddas or Veddas, both ancient aod modern. He considere tbet tbe oemo Vodda 
should be Identified with the Plli VyUha or hunter, and heooe that tbe aame was 
oooo beslowod on tbe aboriginal Inliabltante by tbe northern Invaders. The nodera 
Veddae, both the settled village Veddes and the forest Veddas, arc remnants of this 
aucieot race which have not yet been eesimilated by tbe Blohalese, although they 
have loet their aocieut language, aJ)d tbejr present tongue is a dieleot of Biahalees. 
Further, Mr. Parker holds that a large part of the Sinhalese population Is of Vedda 
or aboriginal blood, and that tbeKandias Siohatesc, espeoially, may be identified with 
them. The Waoniyas ataod in very close relation to the Veddae, but have Lust tbe 
peculiar dialect and speak ordinary Sinbalose. Tbe coast tribes have in a similar 
manner bean mduenced by tbe Tamil popolation aud have adopted the Tamil language. 
Tbe Kagas of the north ooeet Mr. Parker comparee with (be Neyars of the Malabar 
coast of South India. These conclusions appear (o be borne out by the mass of inforroation 
Mr. Parker bse bronght toge^er as to tbe history, physical anthropology and customs 
of those prinsiCiTe tribes, and will probably be found lo aooordaace with tbe recent 
researcbetof Dr. Seligmuo, with whom Mr. Parker has been in oommunlcatiun. Tbe 
reenlt seems to amount to an estabiishment of tbe theory that the Veddae are a 


remnant of a pnvDraTidiao race formerly in posseseion of the greater part of Ceylon, 
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and tha gaiMTfrl ftdmiuioD of the faot that thej are of high easte, in epita of Uieir 
preae&t debaaed cooditioo, polnte to the fM6 of their baviDg been origiDallf a ruling 
raceeixjo/i&g a bigher degree of civiUaadon than at present. Tbia if opposed to the 
opinion of Vircbow, wbo howerer, had not acoeas to man; bow veli.estthiiahed faete. 

Tbe obaptere on archieolog;, on coiof, weapon a, tools and games are all full and 
inatructiye hut oannot bare be dealt wttL in detail. Tlie games, both indoor, ontdoor 
and rellgiouB, Mr. Parker compares with eboae of Iiu)ia» Arabia and Africa, with wbieb 
be is persooaily acquainted. Attention ma; also be drawn to a most interesting 
disquisition on the mean log and origin of tlie croee and Swftstika (Chapter XT). 
Mr. Parker considers that the cross is in origin a charm against stII spirits, ono bar 
representing a riyv or obstacle to be overcome, and a traiiSTerie bar repreaentiog 
its sucoossful crossing or conquest. Tl)e developed cross Is often enTsloped in a 
protective square from which the Sw&atika ia evolved. This theory is foHj worked 
out with abundanoe of illustration and will evidentlj furoisli a fruitful subject for 
discussion. M. LOKGWORTH DAMES. 


Spain. Meakln. 

GalUia, the SwilMrUnd ^ Spain. Bp Annette M. B. Meakin. London : A1 
Metbnsn, ld09. Pp. xi+ 37$. SS4 X 14 c.m. ^4 

Miss Meakin has done good serviee in ealling attention to a UtblS'koown oorner 
of Europe, which poiseesos much interest for travsUorB of all elatses—for tbe stndeot 
of arubmolog; and ethnology—as well as for the lover of the pietureique ; though tbe 
ordinary erenebair tourist must not expect the Inzurioui hotels and travelling facilities 
that he enjoys in Swicserland proper. Galicia, sitnatod In the extreme north*west 
angle of Spain, just norlb of the Poriuguoee frontier, oooapJes an aloost unique position 
in the Iborian Poninsula, having never been eomplately subjugated by either Romtn or 
Moor, and consequently retains many features of ihe old Iberian and Celtic times. The 
anthor writos abiy and eouoiseJy on toe racial qneitlon, end notes the influence of the 
old Pbceniclaus and of tbe Invasion in the fifth century by tho Siieves, wlio form toe 
anbjeot of so many Spauisb Ikistorieal legends. With arolueology and nroUiteoture 
Mile Meakin deals at longlb. BLe gives a eomprebeusive doeoriptlon of Ibe oatbodrnl 
at Santiago, wbJe tbe legend of tbe bringing of the body to St. Jamee tbe Apostle to 
Spain is vividly told, as, Indeed, are many ether Listoriool and legendary episodes. 
There ie an interesting aooouot of a visit to the prebistorie rock'drawtogt oad so-oalled 
*^eap and ball’' marks, whieL have ^een reoeatly discovered by SeAor E. Campo near 
Footsvedra. '’Cup marks," writes the author, ‘’are to be foand In many varieties in 
** almost every part of the world, tbe most frequent being conoentrlo circles with a 
** oentral eup er dot, and this ie the kind tbet I found upon some flat granite boulders 
^ on a rocky slope near a pine wood about balf-aa^honr's vralk from Pontevedra.’* 
Mies Meakin Illustrates these, does not agree with the toeory of their Phoenician orlgle, 
aud compares the merks with those found In India, Soandlnavie, Cornwall, and toe eist 
coast of Scotland. Referring to some iUnstratioos in the Proc^lugs of tbe Society of 
Antiquaries for 1899, she writes, ** Many of the drawings are almost exactly like these 
** I brought with mo from Fentevedra They look as though they must have been the 
“ work of one and the same race. As they are nearly always found cloea to tbe sea, 
** it looks as if they must have been done by a seafaring people." Space prohibits 
any extended review of this work, which ia brightly written, welUUustratod, and, besides 
beiug a pleasaot record of the author's travels, forms quite an antiquarian, archwo* 
logical, and historical encyelopmdia of toe places visited. The social life, manners, 
and sopersti^ona of toe peasantry are duly noted, tbe flora and fauna are cot neglected, 
while it may gladden the heart of some readers to iearo that trout '’abound in all 
“ toe rivers, and would furDish plenty of sport to British anglers.” T. H, J, 
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Melanosia. 0‘ForraU. 

Cruz and tht RhJ Islandt. By tbe B«v. W. C. & QC 

Mlssiootff io $anu Crac, lS97-ld04, Published by tbe Helanosleii MIesion. 43 
IIluBtrAted by fourteen pboto^phic reproductions by I. W. Beuttie, of HoberC, 
XurnsDis. 15 X 20 cu. Price 1«. 

This little soeouot of one of tbe moec interesting of the Western Psclfia groups 
opens with sa bistoricel iketoU. The group ineludcs, besides the three Isrge islands 
of Ndeni (Sente Crus), Utopue, end Venikolo, tbe DulT group (Tsumeko) end tbe 
Swellow or Reef Islands. It wee oa Ssnte Crus tbet Meiidsna first leaded, end where 
be eftarwerds died. Qulroe, his sucooseori on e Inter voyage (1605) discovered 
Teumeko, end GepUin Certeret in 17$5 visited tbe Reef Islands^ wbieb beer tbe neme 
of bis ship. Id 1797 Ceptsio Wilson, of the misslonery ship Duff, teucbed eC the 
group, end it wee et Venlkolo tbel the lll*feted iVovse perlsbed : such, Mr. OTorrell 
seys, is briefiy the rouectio story of tbe disocvery of these islends. 

After e sojourn of seven ye&rsin tbe group, tbe author hoe boon able to gather 
mocb Infometion ebout rite habits end customs of tbe n stives, which he bee put la to 
4 eoDoise end pleeeing deicrlptlon. Some day be may be induced to write e more- 
substenciel work: in say case, be has set an example irliiob might well be copied by 
all mlisioDuriai stArioned among aavege raoee. Miulonarioe owe e large debt to 
ethnologists for their neglect In tbe peat In this reipeot, end before it is too late we 
hope they will do their beet to collect and publieli what material ii atUI left 

Tbe photographs are full of Intersek and well illustrate the subject, suoh as eaaoee,. 
round hnts, club bouses, mat making, gbost houses, and dancing grounds. It is a pity, 
however, that tbe little beck is not paginated. J, BDQ£*PAUT1KGT0N. 


India: The Bahftwalpur State. Malik Muhammad Din. 

Tke BahSvjalpur SlaU Gazttutr. By Malik Muhammsd Din, M.R.A.S. AO 
Lahore, 1908. Pp. 392. 27 x 17 cm. Price 6«. 

The Babiwalpur Native State, situated Io tbe south-vest of the Fanjib, luppliee 
a link, goograpbioal and etbnologloal, between that provlace, Sindh and Rajpuiiua. 
Tbe most Interesting geogrspbioal feature is the progressive deterioration of tbe 
fertility of the soil, which apparently resulted from a diversion of the courses of the 
Sutlej and Jaraiia rivers. This secais to have been one of tbe onuses which produced 
tbe desert tract, known as the Tbar, or Great Weeteru Deeert, whitsh extends from the 
south-west Fanjib lute Slndli sod the Rajput States of Bikaner and iTnisalmer. This 
part of lodis bns bltberko been littls knovrii, and this monograph supplies much 
intcresclng Informstlcu. Tbe writer deale little with pure ethnology, except that he 
furnlelies valuable tuforn\at[Qn on the identity of riie Jata with the Kajpate. Hs 
suppliee e coraplcte acoouot of the domeetio rites, which iUuetratee tbe surriral of 
snimistic practices among a people who bnve now been converted to Islam. His 
scoount of the oieny holy places, sspecielly Ueb Sharif, where every iiiob of ground 
is said to cover the remsine of a saint, is full of interest, and Is a valuable supplement 
to other records of MuhsmmadaQ bagiology. Material elsarly existe, among these 
primitive races, for a mors detailed ethnographical snrvoy conducted cn tbe Hues of tliat 
DOW being carried cut by Ur. H. A. B4>se in tbe aeighbourlog provlace of tbe Panjlib. 

_ W- CBOOKE. 

Ndw Britain Arohlpelagro. Pullea-Burry. 

In a German Celof^. By B. Pullen-Burry. London: Methuen £ Co., 

1009. Pp. ix 234. Illustratioae and two maps. 19 x 12 cm. £»§ 

In a German Colony is an account of a lady’s viait to Herbertehobe, tbe capital 
of tbe German Protectorate cn the island of New Britaia, tbe stopping placs of the 
German mail-boat sailing monthly between Sydney and Hong Kong. Tbe Protectorate. 
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inchidu tlisNev Brit&io Arcbip^li^i Odrnuui N«w OiunM. th^ U&nhill» Carolioe And 

Ledrone lalaoila with Bokftaud BoagatoTille, tbo weatemmost ialuidfl ol tb« Solomon 
Group. From tho outaet tbo difScuhj of tbe nooe&olaturo of this pare of the world u 
roaliaod bj tbe eutboreu. m oq tbe aame ehe epealce of New Britain end Nov 
Ireland ae veil at tbe Blamarok Archipelego. prefer,'* ebe aaye, **to employ tbe 
names with wbich our atlas has familiarised uSf for the oomenclature of those regions 
'* is msddeoiug. lo addition to tbe names vbiob tbe ulande had received from tbeir 
diaeoverere, vbo vote moetly BritUfa naalgatore, tbore are those with vbteb tbe 
Germans re •baptised them on tbe ao'^uiBitioo of tbe colony, Then there are tbe native 
appell actions in oonatast use between the planters end tbe Eenabas." Herr ron 
Luseben some time ego etrongly urged tbe retention of native names, and it seems a pity 
tbat (bis baa not generally bean adopted, In ber notes on native onstoms tbe authoress 
baa eridestly derived much of bar information from Farkinsoa's J^rtitig Jairt tit dtr 
Sudtte (revioved Man, 1906, 49), and from a visit aba paid to the author of tbat work, 
as well as from Bishop Coppde of tbe U,C. miaiion. 

Tbe probable aboriginal inbabltaAti of. New Britain are the Beioiog, inhabiting tbe 
mountain regions to tbe west of tbe penloenla. aod having both language sod eustoms 
dissimilar to those of tbe other iobabltaoU of the aroblpeUgo. Gustav Fritsob, a 
German traveller, has examined fifty skulls of these people, end eoneiders they resemble 
ebe AustraUeo type. With regard to these people the autboreee refers toDr. Soee'e 
work on the South Seas, but glvee do title or reference. Amoogst (be inbabiteoss of 
tbe Geselle Feniosule magic Is tiie domiustiog iofiuonee of all aetione; everything they 
wear, all the feoe oroame&utloa, have tbelr special signiflea&ee. Sbeddiog of (ears ii 
dunoted by three lines from tbe eyes downwards on to tbo obeek, lines from tbe root 
of tbe nose lealclreliug ihe eyes represent e butterfly ; oirelei round tbe eyes, ao owl. 
Certain patterns belong to particular families. 

CoBiequent on tbe number of obennels from which tbe authoress derived ber 
ioformatiou there Is a eertaln amount of repetition, but, considerieg tbe shortness of her 
stay Id tbe group, and tbat mostly at Herbartshdbe, sbs has coUeoted suficlont matter 
to make ber work both ioteresting aod inilruotivo ; in addition tbore are seveji (not 
eight) photographle reprodnotlons of nativee and two maps. J. E.*P, 


Eugenios. Whetham, 

.Bw^sntos end UntntfhymM. By W. C. T>. Wbetbem, M.A,, F.R.S, Cam- All 
bridge : Bones aod Bowes, 1910. Price U. 

Tbe author of this book ^vm some tignifloact atatistioa tending to show tbat tbe 
changes iiboduoed into our national life by tbe deleterioos teaching of Malthas and 
modern loduitrial coodltioas are slowly but surely lowering tbe average efBoieocy of the 
people. Ee poiote oat that the crude aanual birth*iate of England ead Walee has 
fallen from 86 per 1,000 lo 1676 to 96 per 1,000 is 1909, owing, uo doobt. to tbe wide 
disseminatioa of tbe Malthusian bereey at about tbe earlier date, To ehow tbat tbia 
fall in tbe birthrate has taken plaoe * almost exolusively among the more oAoleot 
claesee of tbe population, be points out that, in tbe ceae of tbe femilies of persona 
whose Uogrepbies eppeer in fVho’i fFKe, tbe average number of cblldrea before 1670 
vrae 5*8, while after 1670 it was ooly 3*08. In oouOaat with this select class Is 
eh St of those persons whose children use tbe special schools for tbe men tally defeotive, 
dto., where the average number in tbe family is now 7'3. 

The epplioation of the prinoiplee of Eugenics to the problem of unemploymeot 
ffuggeets massores widely diflerenc from those advocated by popular politioiaos, and 
tboogb the antbor wisely admits tbat tbe science of Eogenlca is still in its infancy, he 
dearly sbovs that eoougb has already been achieved to make a knowledge of ite 
Fttedplee o e s e a tial 40 all erne social reformers. J. G. 

Mated by 0m anu Srorriswooni, Bis Hajwty's Printers, Bast Hsrdiug Street. B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


AfHca: Benin. With Plate B. Read. 

No<« on Cortain Ivory Oarvinc* from Bonin. Bjf C. //. Jicad, AQ 
LLD., RS.A. CQ 

Ic ia noc u> b« expected that cheoUy of BodIii iwelf will for tho prese^it eontiniie 
to supply ftoy {*raat number of works of ort. Such ipecimens m como Into the 
mArket will doubtleea form put of cclleo^ona mode ot tho time of the puoittve 
expedition. Moat of tbeee. howerert ure well known, and It ie Improbable that any 


greet eurprieea Are Id itore. The late Sir Reiph Moor, wbo woe dirootly ioetrumeotel 
ill securing tbe hulk of the Goveriitneut abue of tlie loot, was fortunate eiiongb to 
obtun for bimaelf aome pieces of exceptional raerli> end tbe whole of theee ware 
disperaed after hie death. Tlie cervluge ebown in the plate have been iidded to the 
already fine collection at the Britiah Museum, where they fill a gap, aod serre to ahew 
that Sir Ralph Moor waa a good judge of the quality of native work. 

The thrM objeota ahowo In the plate are all of exeepcionel merit and intereat. 
They ooneiet of two elaborate nrmlete and a meek, carved In Ivory. The ormlete are 


practically Idaotical, and the deeorlption of one will serve for both. Each coniista 
of two oyllndera working one wltliin tbe other, eerved from tbe eoUd tuek, but ao 
contrived in the carving that tbo two are iiiterlouked by the projecting ornament 
o& (he inoer cylinder paaeiug through opeoinga In die outer one, and so making (be 
(fro inaeporable without vloloooe. Thie arrangement recalla certalo Obineie earv- 
lugs, in whieli, 
iiowevor, aiich 



extravagant 

m.,.pp.ur« ^ 
firat aiglit, a 
alight analyde 

thowB it to be qaice aimpie. In reality there are but two factori applied to tbe 
making of it. First of tbeee la a a tend tug figure of a king, with loge In tbo form of 
oatfieb. and bnoda upraised, each bolding a leopard ; hie legs form a kind of arob, and 
io tbe middle ie a erooodile head gmeping a human band ta Iti mouth; he weare a 


cap, eureoat, gorget, and oeeklot all of ooral beads.* 


The deUlla of tbe catfish, 


crocodiled bead, and the spots of the leopards are all overlaid with copper platee. 
This figure is repeated four fimea around tbe ermler, aod ie carved as put of tbe 
outer cylinder, tbo whole of tbe background being cut away. Betweeo tbe figuree of 
kings are repetitions of a ourlous design. This on examination proves to be composed 
of two elopbaots' heads, one pointing upwards, tbe other down ; tbe shape of tbe 
bead is empb seised by three bold ribs, from tbe outer of which proceed the two tuiks, 
meeting In front; the trunk is a twisted bar terminating in a humao band, graspiug 
two braoebes with leavea; tbe outlmea of these proceeding fron^ above and below 


form an oval. Tbe spaces between tbe tibs on the heads and the middles of the 
leaves are filled with copper inlay. This design ie on tbe iooer oyliuder, aud is 
carved In even higher relief than the figures of the kings on the outer; the whole of 

* Read aod DalUn, AiUfyUlti /rsai Iht Otf ^ XVII. 
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bwkground tUftt CJtn be reaobod b; a CodI Isas been pierced with rovK oi smell 
holes close together,* 

The meek staodB oa s reitch higher plsoet erUBtieslI^} then the smiJet, and is 
clearly the work of one of the beatarcUcs that the Biol court poaseeeed. It \t carTe<1 
from the middle of a large tusk, and both in design and iluish ja tbc finest thing that 
has come from Benin. The sculptor had a knowledge and observatioo, and a capacity 

for usiog l>otli, tbnt are but rarely found in eavage Africa, 
and thte much can be aaen from the figure in the plate. 
The eyes are outlined wltli Iron, recalling tlie ancieot 
ii^yptlan metliod) and tlie tribal marks on the forobead 
were of Che same metal; beside these are groups of four 
faint riba procaeding vertically from tlie liioer side of tho 
orbit. Tho htdr, which is equarely cut o^or the forelioad and 
oars, is Indicstod by a series of clcsely set knobs, each 
having a bole In the rciddla ; and a kind of triple tiara li 
produced by twisting np the hair In email tails, each having 
a head oa the and; the front row is eymbolioally treated, 
and carved to repreaent a row of heads of Portuguese with 
long Bcraigiit hair ssd beards, the eyes aod hate being 
shown Id copper. The ears of the mask are well carved, 
and above and below each is a pierced lug which baa clearly 
served for a cord to pass through for euapesdiag tbemaek, 
probably from a man's neck. A eollw of coral beads li 
eenvcntionally represented beneath the chin, sod from this 
proceeds a pleroed flange on which is osrved e plaited 
deiigo lulald with copper, The hollow back of the naelc 
is as bigbly finished as the front, though unornameuted. 
A mask of thie kind ie in the Pitt>Bivors Moaeum at 
Famham, Donet, but, Chongii an Interostiog and good 
epeciman. Is not comparable with the ezetnple now In 
qneetlon.f 

The other two ivory carvings shown In Figs, 1 and i 
are not of iuch exceptional eharaoior as those just rsferrsd 
to, hut they era at the same time unueusl. The first of 
these le the figure of a leopard, a favourite aDimal in 
Biol art, carved from the tusk near the butt, so that the 
seodou of the carving is C shaped. The style le eone* 
what conveatlonal, the spots of the beast being left os 
plain oirolee on a roughly hatched surface, aod in the 
middle of each spot la a stud ol copper. Such an object 
from its form would be wall soiled to oraameut a borisoDtal 
pole la a house, and around the edge are seven large boles 
wbicb might well have served to attach it in somo such 
position. The other object is a bitou surmoanted by a 
mounted warrior dressed lo all the richness of Biui fashion. 
He is ridiog astraddle, bolding a spear io his right baud, 
and the single rein Id hie left; he w«an the usual high 
caller of coral beads, a necklace of Urge teeth, and an elaborate surcoat reach lug to 
his knees. Sueb Htous are not uncommon in Benin ooJleoticns. General Pitt Rivers 
(op. cit., FI, V., Pige. 1^^4) gives figures of eeverel In bis collection; and in the 
* for 4 iSeilar STEBlet of Blcnplex sake m Bead and Dsiten, IfiSC, PL VI, 
t Finred In A. Pltt*Blvers' Anti^ Wrrtu AH ^rm Pvsm, 1900, ?I. 6, Fi^ 96, 96, 
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Britbb MuMiim tbe I'rooae fre<jiienclf sLow the setiToe heldiug such eteTee, 
eometimes iitrmounted b; * bird (Read and Dalton, PJ. XXX). 

In the large Toluioe on ibe Renin Antiqaltiee bj &(r. 0. M. Dalton and iD^eelf, 
]U8t referred to, we reproduced a number of iTory earrings, oupe, hunting home, 
and spoone, that bore in many caaoe represejitatioss of Dnropeao design, each am, for 
instance, the coat of arms of Poriugal. This elaes of objects is found in a good 
maoy oonlinenUl tnuseums, and not infrequently described as being of mediasral Euro* 
peso work. That they are of negro manufaeCore, however, there can be no qneation, 
though it might fairly be argued that there is no ericience to prore them to be of 
Biai make. The interest of the epecimena now in question, apart from tbeir obvious 
artistic qualities, is that they ebotr concInsiTely that the Bini crafumen were folly 
capable of producing work of quite aa high a type, without the aid of European 
motives, BJid, ea far as we oan tell, without European snggoetlon. A oomparieon of tiie 
mask Id the plate, for example, with any of the pieces showing European ideas is, of 
the two alternatives, rsther in favour of the former. A great deal of tltno has been 
spent by various writers in attampting to trace different origins for this very remark* 
able native art* Some entbuslaett have even gone as far as to attribute it to tbe 
influence of the art of ancient Egypt A recent writer In Ghlus* Las been at groat 
pains to reproduce a niiiober of Indian panels of superfloially the same kind as ^ose 
obaraotenetio of Benin, sod ie convlneod that ho has shown tho style nnd make of 
these latter to bo derived from Indian models. It is hardly worth while to repeat 
the evidence In favour of tbe Portuguese Influence that Is given at length in the 
Bricisli Uusenm volume just referred to. But it is just ss oonoliiilve now as when 
U was written sloven years ago, and a oast bronze panel with reliefs from Italy or 
Pranee neoesssrily proeents the same festures as one from India or Benin, and would 
be of equal weight as ebowlog Prtneh or Italian iiifluenoe. 

In tbo case of the panels from Benin the stylo of tbe art is naqueetlonably native, 
while tbe metal of wbiob they are made has been ebown by Professor Qowlaad'e 
aealysifl to be certainly Portuguese. To argue for an lodlan origin lo face of these 
two facts it only to waste timo tod servos no useful purpose. C* H. READ. 


AadamasB. 


Lang*. 


PMiMtfA. By A. Lang. 

Tbougb I am greatly guilty of a “theory of a primitive AlUFatber," 



which to Mr. A. R. Brown seems “netbiog but a system of elaborate mlslnter. 
pretation*’ (FolA-Laro, XX, d, p, 259). yet bis article, and bis ooutroversy with Fhre 
Bebmidt, are full of Interest to me, and 1 think I discern the point where Mr. Brown 
and I diverge. It is a point of great importance. He writes (Mam, 1910, 17, 
p. 34): “I carefully abstained from comparing the beliefs of tbe Audamanese with 
“ those of any other peoples, whether related or unrelated, because I am convinced 
that such comparisons are more dangerous tban they ere helpful.” Thus it appears 
that there is to be no study of oompamtlve mythology. But Mr. Brown may caeen 
that an observer on tbe spot should merely give bis facts : what I doubt is, wbetbor 
or not he allows the stsy^t'home resuler to try to strike light out of compsrleons. 
Assuming tbat liberty, under all reserves, I will try to show hew the osie of Puluga 
atrikes an Inquirer bred in the old-fashioned comparative method. 1 should say that 
I have no preconoeived opinious to the effect that tbe male Puluga of tbe Isles Bale 
sod Bes is part of an older belief, though it ie of s far more usual type of belief 
thao tbat in the female Biliku or Billka of the more northern group. 

Mr. Browa'e oouclusioDS are tbat “ Puluga is a peraooificaiion of the N.N.E. 
*' monsoon, and is one of a pair, tbe other being Darla” (elsewhere Tarai, Teria, 

■ W. Cnhmer, Ohhv, Bd. (ISOS), p. SOI ; Bd, 90 (1909), pp. 940, 8$0; Bd. 97 (1910), p. 79, 
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** tlio S-S-W. monioon'* (Uan. p. 35). TLe words Blliku, Billkft, donoto 
spider, as weJl a& the being Blliku. in tlM northern islev; iii tlie aoutbern Bilik uni 
Puloge ere onlj applied to the mytbio being, and, I presiicae, in litse Ulea the 
comraon spider is otherwise uuned (^Fclk-CoMy p. 259). It «eein» to me coocoiveblo 
that the eoutliem islanders Iiavo tabosd pnlupa for spider, and reserved it for the 
mjtbio being. Mr, Brown ** could find no snfficlont evidence for anj of the 
explanations that suggested themselves to him'* ‘*of tbo connection of BUikii with 

the spider** (Man, p. 55). 

Why a monsoon abould bo called a apldor is iiulecd a pnsaling question ] Li 
ray old'fashioned conkpnrntive way I am nuxions to know whether any pamllol exieta 
in tbo mythology of other peoples dwelling in tbe region of monsoona? We mnat 
remember that tbe K.£. wind is not enlUd Bilikn, but is atyled Bilikii Boto, Bilik 
Tad, Piiliiga Toa, Puinga Ta ; while in the four northern islee tbo S.W. wind Is not 
Btyi^ Tarai, but Tarai Boto. I do not observe that Mr. Brown translatoe Boto, 

Tau, Toa, and Ta, but we may.. oorroetion, and corroborated by Mr. Man 

(Journ. Ant hr. /usf., XII, 88> for Ta), gueas that these worde mean vind : wind of 
Bilikn and of Fulnga, wind of Tarai. If so, at preseet the wiods are dietlnguiebed 
from tbe belnga wbo send them. 

Mr, Brown “has oarafuUy avoided attribntiog to the Aodamaneso, even b the 
“past, any belief for wbieb there ia not direct evidence . . (Mak, p. 34 (5)). 

But he le Inunan, and bee reached the oonolueloa, for which there can be no “ direct 
evidence/* tbat “Fulnga la a personificatioD of tbe N.N.B, rneuiooo," We oauoot 
travel ioco the past, and observe the euoeitors of the Andamaneee while destitute of 
I^uluge. but beginolog to personify tbe S,£, wind nnder a name neaaing spider, 
certaiuly a strange name for a wind. Tbie spider (or his brothers or sons) le not the 
wind, but he, or bis kinsfolk, sonde tbe winds. The K.N.E, wind acoompanlee fine 
weather, and It le not Taml, of the rainy wind, but Puluga, who sends all storms. 
This “ partioularly pussies** Mr. Brown {Folk-Lore, p. 867), and I do not wonder at 
It. But why Spider t 

On my obsolete method of comparison, though I cannot explain why a nplder, 
of all thlugs, was chosen as the name of a potent being (uoi of a wind, Fiiluga and 
Biliku do not mean wind), I can at least offer parallels, Tbe spider, as a potent 
being, le Ananai, tbe spider of negro mythology. Stories about him and bis feate are 
called “Kancy etcrUs** in our West Indian colonies, I have no books at hand on 
Ananai the spider in African boliefs, bnt it is plun that a spider may be a leading 
character la mythology, lo places wholly remote from tbe Andaman Isles. 

Again, we all know the potent being of Bushman belief, named (iu Bleek'e theory) 
after tbe Mantle ioseot, Cagn. On Cagn 1 have reed Orpeu {Cape Afontkly ^ogasine, 
IX, 1677, July) and Bleek, who identlHos Cnga with tbe Mantis insect {Bri^ Account 
of Siukman Folk-Lorty London, 1875, iVyM, ifirvof, and Rcligicn, H, pp. 34, 35> 
1901). Father Schmidt qnotea, as to Caga, Arbousset and Dauinas (1872), A. 
Mereneky (1875), Wangemann (1872), Orpeo, and Bleek, but doubU cerUio points 
in Bleek’s version. He does not like the entomological etymology (Scbmidc, Die 
SuUung der Pygmaen i^olkcr, pp. 286-241). It is soperfluons to name other 
tberiomcrpLic potent primel beings of savage belief usually opposed to each other 
like Tarai sad Biliku. We all know the North American Wolf and Baveu, and the 
Sonth'East Autralian Eagle Hawk (Punjel) suid Crow, the American Great Hare, aud 
so forth. There is the usnal coofueion ; Puluga, tbe spider, la anthropomorphic (like 
Baiame and Baramulun) {Fclk-Lore, p. 270). 

Now, guess for guess, I think, from tbe parallels adduced, tbat Biliku (female) 
and Fulnga (male) are oreetiona of Iraagloation in eesKh for a £re( cause: .BUIku 
“ created " earth, sea, end sky in many myths, and they (or he and she) are “deh&itely 
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6dpara(ed from the anco£t«re, and are not regarded m on© of thorn(/ofA«/-orr, 
pp. 262, 264-867). Tbua, m far an I may conjecture, Biliku*Puloga—»pider«—are not 
the penonidcatione oF the N.N.E. monaooo* which is tluur Boto, Tan, Ton, Ta—their 
“ Wind of God,” as in Kingsley’s « Odo to tU© ISast Wind.” 

The qjostion is of no great monient, Pnluga is there now, however became there, 
about whioii neither Mr. Brown or X eau do more than guess. 

The groat peenlierity about Andamanese mythology is thati in the dualism so very 
common in eavag© and other beliefs, Biliku ” has come to occupy so large a place in 
*' Andaman mythology compared with the ether "—Tarnl. This bae cans^ Mr. Brown 
to “wonder macy timee” {Folk-Lort, p. 267). If he did not think that “ eompariaooi 
“ are odious "he would wonder less, for iu ssvago mythology the better of the two 
opposed beiugs, though often thwarted by his opposite, is much the mors prominent 
and viotorions figure. In the isles “there leaui to be no legends at all oooeeroiog 
” Tar^” {Folk-T.or», p, 267), so that Tarai, if ihore Ite no legends at all about him, 
eao eoaroely be regarded as a potent being, aad as “the oounterpare of Bilikn '* (/'ofA' 
Xore, p. 2S9). Yet, as in the norti) he is the husband of Biliku, he is eo far person!M, 
and it Is ourioQS that there ere no legends about him ; some nay, perhaps, be diucovored. 
A persoji of whom uo legmide are known, at ell events, is no “ counterpart ” of e 
person about whom there are so many iogonds, and who is so puissant ax BiKko. 
Puliiga. 

As to his nr her ethical aapeot Mr. Brown found no eorrohontiou of Mr. Man's 
sUtomsiHs. Uo Therefore “ ventures to tliink that, perhaps uuwittiogly, Mr. Jdeu 
suggoetoii to his informant that Puhiga wus angry if one man wronged aiiolhor, and 
“ the native of eouree agreed. . . ” (i>. 271). That Is cutting tbe keot with an axe) 
Can anyone believe that Mr. Man inquired of only one Informant, made nuggestcons to 
him, end Hccojited his ovidenoo ? 

Mr, Man, confoesadly a cereful obseivor, who lived rather bnger (namely, eleven 
yeere) In tbie region then Mr. Brown did, writes thus: “1 have takes speolal ears, not 
“ only to obtain my informetion on each point from those who sre regarded by tbeir 
*' fellow tribesmen es authorities, but who, from having bed little or no intercoiino with 
“ other races, were in entire igooranoe regarding any save tbeir own legeods. 1 bav© 
** besides, eecry case, by suheetjuent Inquiry, endeavourod to test tbeir statenienu, 
“with the tnistwortbiiiesA of which 1 am tlioroughly satisfied” AntMr. 

2itsl.y Xir, p. 167). 

Mr, BrowD can “spunk with ungnulglog preiRQ“of Mr. Man's book (FnfA-Lore* 
p. 267). I think we may suspend our opinion where the two authorities differ, without 
deciding (Imt Ur. Mau was, on tills point, ee strangely careless In collecting and teehog 
evidoiico. 

I liave but cue other remark to luako. Mr. Brown speaks of a ausge$lle /afti 
in Tfero Bell mid t's use (in English) of the word “ torch” whore Mr. Brown uses “ fire¬ 
brand.” But as. la German. P^re Bobinidt employs the term Fouerbrand where 
Mr. Brown uses “ firo-braiid,” perhaps we need net blame tbs learoed writer for a 
auggeatio /alai i some aeoideut of translatioo seems inoro prebeble than auggaatio/alais 
and this view is not the less courteous. I refer to Pbre Schmidt’s DU SlcUung dcr 
Pggmaen’VilAer, p. 20$ (Stuttgart: Streoker and Schroder, 1910). Both Pulnga 
aod mortal meo •‘brswllsh butDiog logs,’* says Mr. Mao, agalast evU spirits (Journ. 
Antir. hut.y XII, pp. 97, 162). Wo are likely to understand the subject better whea 
we have Mr. Browo’s bc«k in our bauds and can compere it with tbet of Mr, Men. 
1 q the meaotime, between znousoons ood laooos in mythology, aud arguments drawn 
from coDchology and conjectural etymology, a wise passiveoese seems an approprlata 
mental attitude. A. LANG. 
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New Zealand. Edge-Partington, 

Maori roriroHo*. By J. £d 9 C-Pariinffton. 

SiQM aij DoM OTi Mftori forgerioa fkppMi^d in MAtf (1909^31) ^ lifvvd Ul 

reived two very important communicatfon* on (bis anbject, om« from Professor 
Andree, of Jdnnich* cooKrtuing my euumeat with regard to tLo rnaimfectiire of green¬ 
stone objecte in Gkrtnaiiy, and drawing uy aCtenClon to a visit be made to the fSpCtory, 
dosonbed by Lun in Z«it$ehriyi fUr Pthnclogio, Heft 6» 1907, p. 943. I append a 
translation of part of tbts arllcle, but would refer those who take an Interest in this 
qnaetioii to tUe original^ since the whole is oxireinely ititerosting aud [uk])OrtAut 

had heard that the lapidaries of Olicrstein and Idar oiaiiDfaotured objeocs of 
New Zealand jade, Midf moreover, prodnoed extraordinerlly accurate copies of the old 
Maori weapons aiid omamenu. 

“la order to iuveedgato Ibe matter, in the summer of 1007 I visited the pretty 
little localities in the Nabe valley (ou the Pingerbruok'Hete Hoe), in Blrkoufeld, an 
outlying province of Oldenburg, where a large mimbor of lapidaries ai-e engaged In the 
oottiog of bard stooes. . . . Tlie hardest laaterlal whleb ie workeil there ie New 
Zealand jade, U )0 euttmg, grinding, and poliahing of which ia, however, relatively eaay 
of acoompUshnioiit. 

“Artiolei wbieb a Maori never could Have meoufactured, at the expense of any 
labour, such os goblets, cigar oases, bowls, eoffbo oupi, of jade, as well as omamente 
of the iBoet varied deiorlptlon, are to be seen iu the Gewerbeballe: but such tblnge 
were of lees icnportanco to mo than (be imitatiorfe of Maori weapons, Tiki, Mere, and 
omamenM, which had alec been mede in Idar. The principal frm is that of Jakob 
Wild, who most oourteoatly showed me bis method of maaufaeture, into the teobol- 
caUties of wbioh 1 wilJ not enter. 1 meet make it olaar that thare is no question here 
of forgeries j the mauufaoturer quite openly advertises them as his own work, copies 
of gsDUlne originals, snd sells them as such. 

“It must U noted that these objeefe aro mostly made In reipouse to cojnmiasions 
received from England, and are also neiit direct to Now Zealand. Here they are sold 
to gloho-trottere at a high price ; or even aro put on the market as genuine Tiki, 
and so, as I know from aotual experience, flud their wny Into Ethuograpliicul Mu«eums. 
, , , These Ider faoeirailos are absolutely exact copies of the origlualeat least 
r could perurive no difereoce, though such might be apparent to an expert alter a 
closer eomperieou. The material la genuine, tlio forms are exact reproductions of the 
original aotlquei, and the polish is equally good.'* 

The other oomcnuoloation was from Mr. Hamilton, the Director of the Dominion 
Museum, Wellingtoti, N.Z., In which he leye 

“I have reaeon to believe that some thiogs recently purchased in London, made of 
bone end brought out here, are not genuine, eod it is eleo quite true that a considerable 
nombor of bone relics of various kinds are manufactured in Auckland, do long aa they 
are simply bought as curios by the ordinary tourist it does not matter so much, but, 
if they proceed to give them to museums and they take their place in the show-cases 
as speciuene of Maori work, the matter Is mors serious. I lately had a visitor from 
Auckland who brought down a coneiderabla number of most interesting speoimeus to 
eell to me. They were eo well made that 1 must honestly confess I should have been 
deosived in at least two instanoss. The value of the oolleotion wae, at current prices, 
soroewbere between £40 and £30. Fortunately the vendor left them with me for 
examination at my request, and I discovered ample proof that, although no exception 
oould be taken to the method of the work or deslgu or patteru from their general 
appearance, yet they were undoubtedly forgeries. I think it would be welt If you were 
to insert the teoor of this btter in Mav, nod more especially to point out that, so far 
as these bone end wooden curies are concerned, there Is an infallible test. A very old 
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Ai»l ^nuind-Iookinff feedbg funnel, wbich I veococl extrecnolj aQ<} which ha*\n KplenJid 
»Cor 7 ftttacbod te iea« to how Ic wee found ia tlie draining of tljo Piako swamp, wa» 
puc to Uiie test uid proved to be a forgor^/* 

Mr. Hamiltoo, of coitrse, refers only to the finer class of forgerje«, which are 
uap^le of deceivijig those oouvereant witii Uaori Itatnliwork. But at a recent aale m 
London, out of (he fifty or so lots there was only one genuiue specimen : the others 
would oot have deceived aoy ordinary collector interestod iii Maori work. Unfortii- 
nately there are many buyers who have no kjiowledge, anJ it le through them (bat 
these ‘‘fakee” get distributed about tho eouiitry, find lug their way into our local 
museurae. It was only lately chat I visited one of our most Important mueeume in the 
west of England and was shown two such which had roeeotly been purchased, and I 
ara sorry to say at a vary high figure. I hope that Mr. Hamllicu'e confession that he 
is capable of Wing deceived will make those who purcliase Kew Zcalaml curios'* iu 
tiiis country all the more oareful. 

Tho foregoing octnnuiu(cations refer to artiolos hi wood, bono, and greenstone, 
hut ia the Journal of tho Polynotion Socitty, Vol. Vn, p. 214, there appeared an 
article by Mr. W. W, Smith on “ spurious stone implements “ mostly ef a dsrk-colonred 
limestone in which the ^‘polUlihig had undoubtedly been dooe with very fine emery 
** paper, which did oot efface the coarser oircniar markings, on their fist faoes and 
** sides, of the grlndstoue." The author points out that an exnmlnatlcn by n stroig 
lens revealed their mode of manufacture and apHrt from tins tlieir faces and sides 
were loo fiat, too level, sud too Invnil at tlie part Where they lieglii to liovel te 
The outting e<1ges. lustead of the neatly bevelled and polished cutting edge, aa in 
old Maori implemeiiu of this uiss", the Iravelllug was fiat. 

Fi'om the evldoiee that we have now received on this subjset it would appear 
that no clsRBof Now Zoalami '‘curios’* Is exempt from tlio ImlUtor'e art. It resolves 
Itself Into a caio of supply and demand. J. EDOE-P.^ETINGTON. 


Australia. Brown. 

Mitrplatse and Daecent In North Auatralla. By A. B. Brovn, hf.A. QA 

In cooneotloo with certain work I recently found It neoeeiary to go thoroughly Uib 
Into the qaestioo of the rules of descent ia those AusOalian trlljM which have eight 
matrimonial classes. Mr. B. H. Mathews, in a number of pnbHoalions (s.y., Man, 
1908, 88), has oriticliod the stalemout of Mcsurs. fipeucor and OUleu that in the tribes 
having oight matrimontol classes, descent) so far as class is concerned, is b the male 
line. As I <lo not think that Mr. Mathowa baK stated the position quite clearly, X 
venture to raise tho suhjoot once more. 

To illuBtratc the dlsoussiou it is necessary to use a almple diagram, euoh as tho 
following, which represents the rules of desesnt In a ^ 

tribs having tho fonr-class system. Diasrab I. 

A, B, C, D represeot tho four olosees. The algo h ^ 

means “marrioa,** and may be read either way,' that is, [ | 

from left to right or from right to left. The arrows ^ y 

show the relation between the class of the mother and the \c ^ OM 

class of her child, and may be read either up or down. 

Thus, the rules of marriage and descent may be expressed as folbwe 

A male marries B female and the children arc D. 

B 1, „ A „ ,, „ C. 

C „ t. B „ „ ,. B. 

T4 a 

" s> ie w i> je 

If we substitute for A Ipal, for B Jfiubbi, for C Zumbo, and for D Murri, the 
diagram illastrates chs Eamilaroi systsrn as given by HowUt. 
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If wo apply tliia diagram to tli« eigliC-claM syatam of tbo Arnntti we find tlial— 
A repreuoate Paounga + Ukserie. 

B ,y PiiroU + Ungalla. 

C « KuToera + Umbttjautt. 

D „ Bultbara + AppUDgorta. 

We can roetd tlia dlKgraw aa before, but iit oixler M represeut tbe eighl-oloM eyatem 
oxQotly wo iDtutC liavo olglic division a. 


11. 



Tbia (iiogrua la to be road Id mnob tbe same way as tbe other save tUt each of 
the lines at tbe aide U to be read in only one dlrootioo,—Itulioated by the arrow, 
Tbe following ubie will help the reader to niidoreUnd tbe diagram >- 


A' marries 


and the ohlldreTi 

are 


A'' 

B'' 

n 

u 

II 

D' 

C „ 

D' 

sa 

n 

»i 

W 


D" 

i> 

11 


H" 

H' M 

A' 

M 

M 


C’ 

B" V 

A'' 

SI 


«« 

C" 

B’ 

C' 


i» 

i» 

A" 

D" „ 

0” 


»• 

M 

A' 


As I propose to deal with the Ariiuta and Cblogaleo (Tjingllll) tribes 1 give 
below the eqa[valent olaeeeifor the lettore of the diagram. The Chitigalee olaases ove 
given aocordiog to the apelllag of Ur. R. H. Ketbewe 




AftONTA. 

CstDruALBB. 

A' 


• Panunga • 

• • Obnba. 

A' 


• Ukoaria 

. • Cbimltoba. 

B' 


< Purula 

. Chula. 

B" 


• Ungulla • 

. • CbnngiUee. 

C' 


Kumara 

• • Cheroara. 

C" 


• Umbitchana 

• • Cbampina. 

D' 


• Bulebera • 

. • Taralee. 

j>‘> 


• Appuagerta 

. • Tnngaree. 

tbe diagram 

we see that the child of 

aB ' nan and an A" wo 


la Arnnta terms, if an Ungalla man marries an Ukuarta women, the oif^riog are 
Umbitchaua, and similarly for all tbe olaeeee. 

In dealing with C|O 0 Btioas of descent in Anatralia we must remember that there 
are three dla^acC qneattoQS, concerned with descent of (1) phratry; (2) olaas ; and 


(3) totem. 
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If the cleeaes fire trrftiiged in pUretrice coueUting of tlio couples A + G and B + D. 
tbeo, ae long as onlj regular marrcages oconr {ue., marriiigCH iu Accordaiiec with tlio 
diagram) tlie phratry U exogomoue, and rleaceot ae regarJa pliretr/ie i&airlUaeal, tlie 
child belonging to tie pLrany of its mother. If, on the other Laud, tlie claaeoe are 
arraugod into pLratriea in the couplon A + I> and 'I' O^tlten, w long aa only regular 
marriages occur, doacont m regartle phratry U patrilineal, the children belonging to the 
pbratrj of tlie fathor. Spencer nud Gillen tell m that among the tribes with eight 
olaases, the claaeee are erranged Into phratrloe ocnalatlug of A ^ D and B + 0. There* 
fore, in tboao tribes, ae long u only rogular marriages occur, doseeot ae regards phratry 
is patrilineal. 

Before diacussiug the queution of deHceut of phratry Id cases of irregulai* marriago««. 
let us turn to tbo question of descent of elaee. As long as marriages are all of the 
type represented in the diagrem, that le, es long as ouly regular marriages occur, we 
cannot say that descent as regards class is either matrillBoal or patriliueal. The ehlld 
of an A' man and a B* woman Is D", but W cannot decide whether it Is so because 
its fatiior is A\ or because its reotber Is B'. As long ae only regular marriogos 
are found there can be no question as to whether deeceot of claee le to tbe male or 
the female Hue. However, in all the tribee with whieh we aie dealing, Inognlar 
marriages snmetines cake place. 

WliKl Is meaait by an iirepnlar marriage le as follows :—A man of the Class A* 
is requiiixl by tlio hiw of the tribe to uike a wife fron the Claes IV. This ie Ills 
regular wlfo, or, following the nomenclature of Mr. Matbows, the marriage is of 
Type i. It may happen, however, that there is no wife to be foond for him In 
ClasH B', im<l ho (h^oie takes u wife from Class B". This U a marriage of 
Type II, ail iiregular marriage of tbo first order of irregularity. OooMloually it hap* 
pens that a man of Clsae A' marries neltbor into B' nor Into but takes a wife 
from A '. Thle we shall uall s marriage of Type III. Finally, there are said to 
be cases when a man of Class A' mariioi a womao of hie own claee. This last mar* 
riage wo ehait apeak of ae Typo IV. On no acoouiit, apparently, does A intermarry 
with C or D. 

Now, though it U im|>o»sible to tall from a marriage of Typo 1 (that is, a regular 
marriage) whotlier descent is traeed in tbe maternal or tlie paternal Hue, It Is ponilbla 
to do so iu cases of irregular marriages of Types IT, III, or IV. Thus, if A' marries 
M' the children are D ", and if A" marries B" tbe children are D’. Now take a cose 
of marringo of Typo II. whore a man of A' marrlos a woman of B'' If desooiit is 
rockonod (hrougli the lalher iho child will be D'', while, if through the ceothor, it will 
be L)'. .Similarly, In case of a marriage of Type HI, when a man of A' marries n 
woman of A*' the child will be C" la cose of maternal descent, and D" if the descent 
ie paternal. Finally, in marriages of Type IV, where A' marries into lus own class, 
the child will bo C' If its descent Is traced from its mother, uud l>" if from ite 
father. 

AH wo need, tboreforo, to decide wbother a tribe In which Irregular otrrlages ooour 
is patiilineel or matrlUnsal is a cortaiii uumberof genealogies. Mr. Mathews haa realised 
Uiie, and has published at different times genealogios of tlio Arunta and Cbiogalee tribes. 
Ill the Ameriean Anthropoloput, Vol. 10, page 90, he gives the record of twelve 
morrlagee of Ariinta mou and women, eight of which are regular, while tbe othorfour 
are all of Typo II. These four are as follows 

Fnriila marries Knnrala, vhlldrsQ Kamera. 

Faltara „ Mbicjana, „ Suuraia. 

Bangsuv „ Kamara, „ Psiisnka. 

Pananka „ Ngala, „ Baagota. 

Id the foliowiog table I have substltumd tbe letters of tbe diagram for the oamoB 
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of th« claeM», 4ji<l in cbe fourkb column 1 Imve given llie olase to wbicL Uio obtld 
would belong if t]ie notUer bad raerried into her regiiler dees 


B' 

marriee A", 

ohildrefi 

C' 

iC"). 

D' 

p" 

» ^ » 


A" 

(A'). 

D” 

» O', 

If 

A' 

(A-). 

A' 

. B". 


T>" 

(D'). 


Id die Journal and Proetodings of (ht Rogal Society of N.S. fVaUi, Vol, XLI» 
p. 151, Mr. UfitliowB gives n further list of eight ArnnU marringeii. In one cmo 
there ere no ohEIdren: the other eeven cm folio we 

Peltere (D') mnrriee Ubltjenn (C'% ehilJren Ennrein (A"). [Three cii«d<t.] 
PuDHtike (A') „ Kgele (B") „ Dengete (D"). 

BAng^lte (D”) „ ICamern (C’} i. Penenke (A'). 

Punda (S') „ Knuraia (A") ^ Kamare (C^. [Two OAsen,] 

From a cooaideretion of tbeao ceHea (etevon in ell) 1 think we are just!hod in 
ataCiog the following law ■.•^Amcng t^e Amnta^ wAen a mon, instead of marrying into 
Ait regular clatSi enrer^ into a marriage of ^ypo //> the ohildron belong lo eke class 
to iohieh they mould hate belonged if they had heen his children by a regular marrxagey 
and they do net belong to tho class to whieh they motUd have belonged if they had 
boen the ^epring nf their actual mother by a regular tRarriage. No ere therefore 
juatiheil in naaertlng tliat wbat evidenco tbore la abowa that the ArunU couirt deacon c, 
M rogarde ulaaa, Id die paleroal Une. 

We turn now to the Cblngalee (or Tjingilli) tribe. In the Journal and Pro- 
oeedinge of the Royal Society nf N.S. Walety Vol. XLI^ p. 7S, Mr. Matbewa givea 
eeme geaealogiea. from which wo on tract tbe fcl lowing narriagee:— 


1. 

Cbamplna 

marriee 

Tungareo, 

oUildren 

Ohimgalee. 

2. 

Tuogareo 


Taralee, 

fi 

Chula. 

8. 

Chungalee 

If 

Chula, 

If 

Timgaree. 

i. 

Tungoree 

If 

Cliemure, 

If 

Chimitcha. 

6. 

Cbliaitcint 

♦I 

Gbnngaloei 

1 ff 

Tmulou. 

6. 

Chula 


Cinnka, 

ii 

Chonariw 

7. 

Chimitcha 

•f 

Chuna, 

It 

Ciiomara. 

d. 

Teralee 

>» 

Cbamara, 

fi 

Cbimltoho. 

2. 

TuQgaree 

If 

Champiiia, 

fi 

Chima. 

10. 

Tar alee 

fi 

Cbamplua, 

n 

GLuoa. 

11. 

Cbuna 

It 

Chuua 

(No family). 


Subetitadng the lettere of the diagram we get the follow! og uble :-^Co]uDn 1 
ia tbe mao, eclnmn II hia wife, and colon o III tbeir children. Colunn IV giToa 
the oJaaa to which the cbUdren would beloog If they were the ohildreaol tbeir actual 
father bj a regnlar oairUge, and ooluicn V givea tbe type of the marriage wbtub 
baa actually taken place. 


— 

1 

11. 

111. 1 

I 

V. 

l. 

1 0" 

D- 

B" 1 

, B” 

1. 

3. 

D" 

D* 

1 fi' 1 

A 

in. 

6. 

B" 

b' 

V 1 

C" 

III. 

4. 

U' 

u- 

A' ' 

A' 

i(. 

6. 

A" 

V 

^ 1 

D' 

I. 

A 

B' 

A 

C' ! 

G' I 

I. 

7- 

A'* 

A' 

<y 

D* 

UI. 

A 

1 t>' 

O' 

A" 

A" ; 

j. 

9. 

jy^ 

0" 

1 A' 

A ' 

1. 

10. 

h' 

G'' 

I A' 

A" 

11. 

11. 

A' 

A' 

I No objldmi. I 

IV. 


C 1 
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If the reader will study tliis table by tlie bolp of (lie diftgrun be will nee thac 
its results me/ be eumiDariseti iu tbo following law :—AracHff»l the ChiHgalce^ lehen a 
man, intfead of marryiAg inu> Ais rtguiar olastyenitrt into a p$arriage of Typt IT 
or Typt Illy the ohildrtn belong to the claea to tohith they would belong if they had 
been the offspring of their aoiual mother by a marriage of Type 7, and they do not 
belong to the elaes to wkUi th^ vould belong if they had been the ehUdren of their 
aHual fatXer by a regular marriage. That la, the Cbingalee awoken deseeiiC, in so far 
M coQoema the class, throogb tbe mother. 

It is obvious that Irregular miuTlagvs may make a tllfloreDce as regards deBceoC 
of pbmtry. Dealing first witb the Ariinta, wo find (hnc marriages of Types 111 nud 
IV apparently neyer take place. If we regard tbe phrotrios, on Spencer aod Gillen's 
eTideooe, as conslatiug of A + D aud £ + C, we oaii say that ainoug tbe Arunta tbe 
pbratry Is always strictly ezogamoui, and dosoent as regards phrscry is patrllinesl. 

Amongst the tribes of tlia Cbingalee type, on tho etber band, the phrntries 
(A + D and B + C) are not strictly exogamoiis, since marriages of Types III and 
IV are marriages within ilie pbratry. Further, when marriages of tbeeo two types 
occur, tbe children belong (o tbe phratry wbioh is ant that of their parents. Thua 
if an A' man marries an A'' woman the child ie C" and dcaa not balciig to tlie 
pbratry of Its father and mother. 

The facra oonoernbig dasoont in tribes having eight matrimonial clftssca may ba 
BUmmariHcd as follows i— 

(1) T'ArA/r^.—In tribes of the Arnuta type tbe pbratrlai are atricUy QX0g;amcus 
nud desoaiit Is patrilineal. In trIbsM of the Cbingnloe type tbo pbratry is not strictly 
oxogamouB, and ilesce)it, wlillo ganenvily pulrlllueali la aomedmoa Irrogiilsr. 

(S) Cfffss.—In tribes of tUe Chlngaloo type tlie elass of (be eluld is determined 
by that of Its moiber. In tribes of (ba Arunta type tbe oUsa of iLo child is determined 
by that of iu father. 

(8) Totem,—In tribes of tbe Arunta typo tbe totam la not acquired by Inberltanea. 
In cribee of tie Cbingalee type It would aeem that the totem of a child Ie generally 
inherited from iU father, but there are numbors of ezceptlona. About thaso oxeoptlone 
further Information la urgently needed. 

The tribes of tbe Arunta type are the Aruota, llplm, iliaura, Unmatjera, aod 
KaitisK. To tliA Chingateo typo belong all tbo other elghl'Olass trlbev of which we 
have noy information. 

I be VO beoi eoucorned only in this note to elucidate the fsota, not to tlieoriee about 
theui. The facts I have pointed out do uot> however, ssom to bare beeu understood by 
tbe writers who have dealt with tlio problems of the social orgnnlsatlcu of the eight- 
class tribes, aud much of what baa been written on that subject is on ibis acoouut 
unsatisfactory. Any theory of tlie origin of the eight*class syeteis, and the relation of 
tbe Arunta to tribes of the Cblngnlee type, must taka ancouat of tbo facts I beve 
presented if it is to be of aoy value. A. R. BROWN. 


India; Assam. 

Not* on tho Manipuri "Yek." 

D.S.O. 


Shakespear. 

ffy Heut.‘Colonel I. Shahespear, C.IS., 


With reference to luy remarks regarding the possibility of tbe ManlpurlYek’* 
being a cotemislic division (Mait, 1908, 106), I bave made inquiry, aud tbe following 
is tbe result:— 

There are in tbe Melthei population seveu main divisions called SsJai or Yek. 
each is named after a mythical ancestor. There were originally nine such divlmoos, 
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but in tic E*j» Ghwib NftWM’s mjn tli® Nftogang difiiion wm rondo to nmnlgn- 
mnto wlt(, tbo NiogthoojiL and tbo Kbnbn with (bo Nnibn diTlajou, fenniog the dmajon 
no* known as Zhabanalbn; in both tbeae caaoB die aroanuots of the divieion 
absorbed was giveo m die reason for the aotiou taken. Each of tbeso Salais or Ye^ 
is subdivide into a large number of Sageis or YuranakB, each named after its 

Each tialai nr Yek has a ooriAio flcwer, animal, &o.* which ia preferred by the god 
of the Sulai and used in liie woralnp. The following is a translation of a portion of 
a paper given mo by Mr. Hodaon lor purposes of inquiry 

“Angora was bom from the brain (of Gum, tho most exeelleut spirit) : hro day 
it is Sunday, his month it is Wakchiug, liis star it is Cliingjaroibi. bis lettCT (roa, 
bis Yek Istier) it is Ko> bis flower it Is Lebrong, his fmit it is lieiboug, LU flsh it is 
ngawa, his aulmal it Is the crow-phsasant, his direction it is norlh-west to^s 
Kaoboru liii Lm (god) it is Sororen-iiamungba, his leaf it is loihnu, hli firewood ir. is 
ohiughM. ]>i> ..V.1, «rd, .Tul .ttoblrlb .11 thr« .« in tU. Kongb. rij«. Hi. 
is the Dao Pukap. The woman who received him on hw birth was Khakpa Nmg- 
tbsuehanu, kil colour la white, his fire Is sixfold." 

The explanation given me is that the (Ursedon Is that in which Angom was 
bom. and bis descendants face that way In doinoitic worship; Uis Ttrloui flowere, 
frnile, Ac. are offered in this worship, and they are eaten by the worshippers? the 
bird, on aooouot of dio people having beoorec Hindus, is no longer killed or eaten, but 
my inforraanu lay that probably it used to be esteo. The fire of the god roust be lit in 
this way : first one piece of wood ie lit, thw from diet sootber, and so on six tltnei, 
and widi the sixdi (he fito is Ut. There ere similar rules for all the seven Salais. 

Nouo of these articles are in any way tabued to die clan. 

The Salais are oxogamous. EurtliBr, marriages of persons connected on the 
maternal lids within three genoratlona are prohibited, though they belong to differsnt 
Salais, for children take tl.e Saloi of their fsthcr. Formerly ibis roatrielion extondoil 
to fire generations, but Msharajah Ubsndra ICiill changed Id The letter ICo is 
cboson, asi( represents KoV, Lu head whsnoo Angom was Urn, It seems that \ek, 
used as an equivalent for Salai, Is ukeu from die fact that eauh Halai has a spocml 
letter. Zlsk in Lutibro means “ to write." Augom la now oooeldered a Lai or god, but 
tbe doniesdc worship is paid to Koraronmamungba. 

Tbers is no common tabu for the whole Angom clan, but each of the bageis, or 
Yumnaki, ioto which the Salai is divided, has particular tabus of its own, Thus, the 
Sarsogthera Yumnsk of the Chenglei Salai. may not eat. out or plant a tree calle<l 
Heinang, touching or eeeing it is not prohibited. Nor must a member of that Yuinoak 
kill a bamboo rat, and, though seetug it is not unlucky, ray informant said he would fear 
to touch one. The peaslty for breaking cue of these tabus is a serious illness In the 
family of tbe offeuder, To avoid this tbe god of the Salai is worshipped by the head 
of tbe household, who makes offerings of the eppropriata flowers, fruits. Ac., which are 
subsequently eaten by the family. If ths bouseboldsr likes be may call a Maiba (priest) 
to perform the ceremony. Tbe reason of tbeae tabus io this Yuraoak is said to have 
beeu an order from the god to tlic founder of* the family, bull think this i6 a guess; 
probably there is some more definite reason as in the case of the Hijam, Yuranak, 
el tbe Luang Salsu, whose members are prohibited from sedng gourds, because their 
aneealor was accidentally killed trying » pluck a gourd. The Thaurem Yumnsk ^ 
tbe Khumul Salai may not put tbe wood ol tbe Serael cotton tree into their mouths 
nor nsc its charcoal in the bukaUs because tbe clan Lei, Pakbnngba, once turned 
himself bta a semel tree and fell into tbe river, and ZburauJ drank of the water aud 
went mad. CntUDg and tonching and looking at it are not prehibiled. The same 
Yumnak roar not kUl nor eat the ulhuo bird. When I aeked the reason I was told 
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gliblf ibftt tli$ reMon wm that Ch« athnm vne the bird of ch« Sdni, buC on my ft«king 
if. tbdn, the Uibu estcnded (o Che whole SnUi 1 wu told no : oidy to the Thaureni 
Yuranak, ikod my ipfornamt could not aoconnt lor thia, but Inrther enquiries oliciWd (he 
fact Cbat once wbes tho Ancestor of the ThHUrom was ofTeriug the utbiim bird to tbe 
lai of tho SaUI, the bird flew awaj, and so the Tbaurem «o longer HU it, 

It appeare, ckerefore, that I waa wrong in Paying tliat there were aoine raasona 
for chicking the Maoipiiri Yek a (oCemUtia dlvUloiu J. SlfAKRSPEAR. 


REVIEWS. 

AroheBology. Lookyer. 

Stonefi4nfft and ethtr Briiiih Stout Monuv\4nlt Astronomioally eontid^ed. Q J 
By Sir Korman f/^ckyer, F.R.S t Ac. London i MacmillAn & Co. U"r 

1909. Second edition. Pp. xvi x 499. With 104 ilUiitmtions. 93 x 14 am. 
Price 14f. net. 

Bir Normtu; Loekyer's work amongst onr rude atone inontimenta la ao woll known 
to all students of tbe eubjeot^ that the adjiiatnent of their own views towards it ie 
probably settled beyond the poasibilliy of l)eing roaterUlly changed by auything chat 
jnay be said In the email space available for a notice in Msh : It wUJ« tboreforc, be 
better to devote that space to a ooneidoralien of the new matter brought Into tlila 
editioa rather than to a revlow of tbe whole book. Chapters I to 30 aro apparently 
a verbatim reprint of the first eiUtloii ; the new matter begins at psgo 925 and extends 
to pnge 479, after which there nre vnrious appendlcos and tlte ludes, also in pare now. 
Bogin tilng at tho oiid—not alwaye a bad tbi)ig to do—we 4iid from ‘*A General 
Summary'' (Ciiapter 44) that the inquiry bu been oarrled on at hiurvals sluoe Marob, 
1890, when Sir Norman Lockyer observed the magnetlo bearing of the temple axle of 
the PartheooQ, and that until 1894 tbe research was almost sntirely limited to Egypt» 
where tbe author found tbst tbe Egyptians oarefully bulU tbeir temples so that tbe 
riling sad the setting of certain sura, end of the sun at certrdu tlmee of the year^ 
“ could be watobed along tbe temple sjcle by the priest in tbe lauetuary/' for tbe 
pnrposee of :^l) determining the time at night; (2) observing a eur rising or setting 
about ao boor before sunrise on tbe oblaf feetivals (so as to have sacrilloaj, Ac., resdy); 
and (3) to determine when the eun had reached a oertahi part of Its yearly palb at 
which tile festivals occurred. A further coDoluslon was that tho Egyptiiun uornmenced 
'* with a year beginning iu May—the ‘ May*year* the flrwi uaod in Britain, and still 
'* determining the qunrter*daye In Scotland ; later they passed to (he ' soletitlal year/ 
June 21, the begiuning of the Nile rise, and tbe longest day, being tbe new oev 
year's day. This is the origin of our proseut English year." 

A coasideretion of our rude stone iDOuumenta oa the basis of their having esrved 
similar purposes causM Sir Noiroon Lockyer to tliink that tbo " etone-rowe '* and other 
avenues, whether of stone or earth, were tbe simplost end tbe oldest, the orom Ieohs or 
(lolmeoi, simple and componnd, and allies couoertes following, aud being connecled 
with the aveaooa until in them “ we are absolutely lece to face with tbe grouod-plso of 
“ Egyptian temples, so much no that there onn be no question that those who built 
" those magnificent monuments In Egypt some 2,000, 3,000, or 4,000 years n.c. got their 
“ ideas of tbe biiilcliugs they wished to ereotfrora tbe tredltions of people who built 
'* cromlecbe. and who had lived lo and used them." Tins statement will doubtiese 
delight Sir Norman Lockyer’s Drnulie friends, but we would rather not be Imtweeo them 
and the Egyptologists when they discuss that pbese of the matter. The circles, though 
connected with the avenues and dolmeus, represent In tbo aothor’s eyes “a later 
** development, and this view ie strengthened by the fact that there nre no circles iu 
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“ wbsrt tbe »v©nue-«roTnI«ch Bystem \9 most developed,” Tbo cirole with Ita 
•outouoding stones wss quits as iiReful sfitreuemlcaily w any Egyptian temple, and far 
easisr and obeapsr to conetruot. 

Returning to tbe beginning of the new matter, wbleli deals mostly with 
monuments visited by Sir Norman Lookyer, nfter tbe publieation of hie first edition, 
we find, in tlie first plsoe, nu argument in favour of the dolmona lisving been mmle, 
not for tombs, but for dwelling places and obeorTstorieK for the pneets, who carried 
on the ceremooies lii tlio circles, or, rather, perbsps lu tbe dolmen e themselves, Itofore 
tbe circles began to be erected, for, generally spooking, where circles Bl»onnd dolmens 
do net, aud where dolmens ero numei^ous circles are soaroo. Even in West Coro wall 
where they are more mixed tlian in most places, they ore not in very close associetiou 
with each other. Uoet of the dolmens mentioned by the author point towards tbe 
enn-rlsing at variens times of the year; the exception fe the chamber inside tbe 
oirole at Csllernisb, whiob is suggested to l^avo been directed to the rising of the 
Plsisdee in 18S0 i.Q, When 8ir Nonotui Xookyer has time to visit Csllemish himself 
he will probably come to the conohMio)! that that chamber is e pereeltlo additiou, 
made, perbeps, a thousand years after tbe date mentioned. Dolmens generally were 
certainly oriented, most frequently towards a winter sunrise, but it no more follows 
from this that they ware used to watch for it, than it follows from tbe orientetion 
of our obnrehes that they were intended for that purpose. At Carrowmore io 
Ireland there were a hundred dolmens pr more in one square mile, and these oould 
hardly have been anything but tombs. In .some cases, however, dolmens, differently 
oonetruoted, were probably need as ibrlnee, and, perhaps, at some tines and places 
even as habitations. Maoiliowe, in Orkney, reaemhles miioli moie Che ancient bouses 
in Lewis than tbe ordinary dolmene, and was probably, as Sir Norman Lookyer says, 
a '‘priest's honso'M but New Grenge, with which it is often oompered, is quite a 
different thing, and, as n habitation, would combine the greatest nmoutd of labonr In 
.oonstnictloii with tbe smallest convenience in use; uow the ancient men did not give 
them eel VOS muob unueceesary trouble In their works. 

After dealing with various lines and avenues, Sir Norman Lookyer takes up the 
Aberdeenshire oiroles. Meet of theeo are diatisgulshed from Skll others by tbe long 
stone set on edge botwasn two uprights, and now commonly called (be reoembent 
.stone. Mr. Coiee, 'wbo bas measured all that remains of these circles, has found 
sixty-one of these reoumbeot eUmee, sixty of which ere in tbe soutbero belt of their 
respective oiroles (the sixty-first may not have been a recumbent itone at ail); he 
strongly objecu to the idea that tbe builders of these clrolee took any aoeouot of sun 
.or stare, but bee not yet explained how the southern half of the circles could have 
been differentiated from the north without some juoouree to one or the other; and it 
can hardly be oonteoded that all tbe reoumbent stones got into the coatbern half, 
if not indeed into the southeru quarter, by aocidenti or that the builders had magnetic 
compasses. Sir Norms & Lockyor bas bioself examined twenty-nine of these oirclee, 
and saye fifteen of them were for “clock stars” (to determine the time at night), 
two “Hay.year,” three scletitlab four feeing north end ono weak, the latter is the 
sixty-first mentioned above. He associates the northward facing with a watching 
of (be nightly voyage of tbe Great Bear round Polaris, and this view might fied 
support from Northern Asiiu Dolmens are, as he say6, scarce in Scotland, but with 
regard to what be calls “chambered cairns,” Sir Norman Lookyer will be interested 
to hear tiiec, while there ate none round Aberdeeo, there are aeveral, surrounded by 
-ciroles, round Inverneee, where tbe circles with recumbent stones are not found. A 
model of one at Clava—a small edition of New Grange—was shown in the Soience 
JDepartment of the Pranoo-Brilish Exhibition under hie own preBuJcncy. 

Tbere sre chapters on the lutor-relatlon of Monuments, Oromloobs in North Walea, 
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tbe Wolsij Gor8»d3, ftnd ** MalUple Circles,” concorning til of which aoitiothlug mlghc 
be Ifrid if epficd penuiUed. 

The ohservfttion of the eim end eiare by the biillderK of tbo nidc etono monnmeate, 
aod their use of some of the stones for tlie purpose, moy be regarded oe ciertaiiily 
e9UbliAhe<l; end tbe May-year ” la also an lodispiitahle fact, since it still exists m 
Scotland ; bnt the dating of the monomanU is admitted to l>e Bob 3 ecC In at) eases 
to more prenlao obeervetiona of them and tlieir horisOQa, niul It muet aleo be subject to 
other oooaideniticne. Atthough some atones eertainly were setup on an astronomic at 
beeis it doea not follow that all were, and the particular monument under <1 (ecutalon 
at any moroeni may have eorTed some other object, and may even not Lave Iieen la 
existence at the date auggeateil by the ecare. What Is wanted la some corrohoratire 
evidence of a difTereut deecriptloo as to ibe age of the particular atones in qneatioii, 
blit tbat is dlfRcalt to obtain. Exoavntlon may help In some oasos, but it la eapeuslve 
aod not always poealble •. at Arborlow nud Avebury it lias tended to show a neolithic 
origin for ttu^ etrelee, and so far Iselps to support Sir Korumn L^ckyer'e views ea 
to their age •. and mueU might be done in tlsla way on t)ie alies of the Aberdeenshire 
oiroles, will eh very likely belong to a later )>erjod. 

Whatever result may be obtained from further Inveetigations-^iid there Is room 
for many of various klacle-^Slr Norman Loekyer's essays must always be considered 
ae oliaraoterislioally coiirngeous and original attempts to solve a difficult and uemplex 
problem, nud uot to be ueglected by any who come after him, even it tbsy ebould not 
ultimately be found unrrect In every partloular. The pliotcgrnpbs of many Uttle-koown 
nionumeiits lii very diffbrout parts of the country, most of which have been taken by 
I/sdy Lockycr, add greatly to the lurereat and value of the book, and are alone worth 
the ndditienal price of the new odition. A. L. LSWIS. 


New Guinea. Sor. 

Papuan Fairy TaUi. By Annie Ker. London : Maomlllao, 1910. Pp. xi+149. QC 
9lxf4oin. FrIoQ da. UU 

During the laet thirty or forty yean tin outpet of traditional tales has been 
enormous, alike In colleotloua aod in eeattcred contributions to periodicals. They are 
the vogue. Xhle Is the result partly of tbeir newly .discovered anthropological value, 
hut partly also of tbeir naheii, their artistic value and their capacity, wherever they 
may have been gathered, to interest the children of civilised corntnnnitiee. For the 
Intler purpose, however, it Is neceieary at times to modify anch as may be of eavage 
proveuieuee, to eoften some of their ruggedness, and to omit or disguise tbeir more rspul* 
aive features. Whether they can be depended on for scientific ends is therefore a 
question to be determined not only by reference to tbe qualifications and opportuniclai of 
the ooUector, but also hy the elasa of readers for whom they are iDteoded. 

Mrs. Ker'e little hemk la addressed mainly to children and ncn«eeientific readers. 
It is writ!on In elznple and oliarmlog English. The tales are obviously genuine, and 
they seem to be told with little alteration of tbeir original incidents. The authoreas 
bae not, iedeed, avoided all difficulties, ae witness her slurriug of tbe JoBopb*and' 
Potiphar’s.wife iucldeot In the story of Tbe Unlucky Mao. She does, however, preserve 
items of native belief and traits of manners that must, one would tbiek, he a stumbling- 
block to cl^ildren, even with their almost uub&ilted power of graotiog implicit poetolatea, 
and of Investiog themselves with tbe strange atmospbera of a foreign tale. 

Fairy TaUr, it need hardly be said, tea misnomer. Fairies are only cnee mentioned, 
and they are not fairies hut jungle spirits more or less bostile to mankiod. Tbe stories 
are for the moat part, like the Australian and other savage traditions, tetlolopcal. 
They account for the legs and wings of the crane, tbe customs In war of various 
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Iri^i, r^mATk^We rocks, so forth. While msoy of tl.o iticldoiit# «« str^ngo to 
ns. thoY include plenty common to tie tmUHonel stories of umokind, «m<^« 

Soperrifttnrel Forgetful nose, tlic Ma«ical Fliflit, the Life Token, tie Theft of Fire, tlie 
SuDcroelurel Birth. U is interesting to find tbet of the child born of e woinao left 
eloue In » deserted tillege, wlio grows up a hero and slays iho monster tluvt mvi^s 
the neiglbourhood-a story common in Nortlt America, but, porlmr*«» not 

* It is to bo regrotled tliat the authoress lifts not 1 ^tl^l^l definitely where siidfrw 
whet tribe she ooilootod tie teles, end thftt she hfts not told ns something ebont the 
people. These things do not ooncem children, bnt aho evidently seeks to interMt 
others elsoi and. seeing that sn few Pepuau Ules have yet reach^ this couotry, tlie 
collection will aot bo without ice uses for anthropologist.- A yooabulary of the native 
terms sboold have been added. The plstee, reproduced from photographs, are of 
varying value; some of them give a good Idea of native types and «niTOUudingi. 


Content of the $t\enct nf Anlkropologj/. By Juul DIescrud, flg 
A.M. Chicago (Open Court), 190S. Pp. 200, 20 x U cm. 

Mr. Dieserud's eesay it divided Into ^reo seotlena The first, d^mg with the 
scope and content of anthropology, ii meinly critical; the second oonsliw of a 
eleesification for the use of llbrarlens and bibliographers; the third oonttina a 
bibliography with a eiimtnary of the main ooncluiions, and tbe tread of each work 
noted. The eeoood scotion, in addition to ite primary object, is, of course, valuable 
In ssslstiag the reader to grasp Mr. DlsMrud’s point of view in bis disoossiea of tbo 
defiaittens of tbs scope of sotbropology, and tbe olassiflcstloas of the inbjoot-icatier 
of the solenoe which have been proposed from time to time by other writers. A brief 

hlstorloal Introduotion precedes Psrt f. . . ,, 

Adonilog Top!nerd’s dofinlllcn of anthropology as " the bmnoh of DatiirHl history 
which treat* of man and the recss of man,” a dsfiniiioa which, be points ont, 
praotlcally ell entbropologisM wjoept without any general agrecmoiit es » Its meaning, 
be divides the science both on terminologioaJ grounds, and for reasons of oonvomenee, 
Into two main divisions, physical or sematolngical nod "etbnlo*r’ anthropology, the 
a very estisfaotory term—coveriog the function of anthropology ae a 

“neycho-eocio-cultural soieoce.” , . , .v 

Mr- Diesoeud accept* as the main constituent elemont* of sooatological anWn> 
polegy i-buman anatomy, physiology, psthology, oomparstiTe or soological antbropo ogy. 
and paycbology. It is in dlsoosslng how far anatomy, physiology, pfttholop. ecology, 
and psychology come within tho confines of anthropology that the author makes what is 
perhaps bis most useful coutribulioo to the discuseion by tbe emphasis he lays upon 
the fact that it is not eo much tho actual sabjeot.inalter of investigation, as the point 
of view from which It is approached, that brings an enquiry within tho scope of Che 
science. To English anthropologists the section doaling with tbe use of the Mtms 
ethnology and ethnography wiU probably prove tbe least satisfactory, and with Oie 
oonclueions of which they will find themselves least in agreement, toe entbw* view 
being that ethnology should be regapdod as synonymous with Professor "olmes^s 
“culture anthropology.” 

ERRATUM. 

Tbe price of Santa Cruz and fAc Reif Itiande (reviewed iu Ma-\, 1910, 25) 
was incorrectly sUte d to be one shilliog: it should have been sixpeuce. _ 

PHDt.d by Elan ajto erorriswooD*, I/rn, Hts Majesty’s Print«n, Bast Haniiog Street, B O. 
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ORIGINAX ARTICLES. 


Aft*loa, West, With Plat© B. Thomas. 

DMorAtIve Art amonsr the Edo^peakln^ Peeples of Nigeria: Q7 
I. Decoration of BuUclinee. flf, ry. T/iowaSy M.A. 0/ 

In cilia lingimtic pf vljich the hint M*o tlio i>eat knowo and moat popaloni 

tribe, tiiero to, on die vloie, a marked nbcence of incised, plnatio, or iald'On oroameut. 

Ill ReiiiQ City indiTidnnl Iionnea ore foiiiici with ccloim laid ou tbo outer we He in 
j^metrioel or ether nimple dnigii; In one oai«e I huvo noticed the nicbe ef so ebe 
(eenineidy (ranilnteJ **jiijn*’) with » circle of radiating eelenrcil bend* eronad it; 
nod one lioueo hw plastic tiguies of Eiirnpoain* and others upon it t but oil cheee oaees 
Are eporodie and due to individiinl raatu or eueentriciry. 

In ITzebu, a weeteni enlnirb of Banin City, vriiore OJiioie roeidca, 1 found on the 
wall of a hoiiee a rosette, the niune of wbioh woe given a» uksffbe (tortoiifl*abell) 
and a icroll pattora termed ^uufi, or ‘^200 mark”; thie wna, with one exoeptlon, 
the only oceoeion on whieli 1 trot & <loiluite iinme and interpretation for a pattern ; 
the other inataiieo woe that of the eingle liatching /////////// which ia called 
”palm leaf”; hi ail other caeca 1 eentd not get more thnn rho name nba (mark); 
othor Hcroll pattorna nre found in Uzobu. Very hno exainplon of them are proKorvod 
in the ineie*roon\ of the BcrtU 
doncy in die ah ape of iwn largo 
ciienre, the aiirfunos of which 
are eoverod with thin ilcitlgn ninl 
with KMUlleH. 

Next tn tho Mmll work, 
of which escATnidoa aro Agurod 
from Ugo. ono day'M murvli 
east of Benin City, oloeo to tho 
Agbor dlitriot; Jediima, two 
ilaye nortli*oaet of Bonin City j 
Eviakoi and Iguichimj, botli ten 
or twelve mllea north of Beuin 
City : arid Ugboviato, in the Orn 
country, the moat frequent form 
vf ornumone wne a oorlos of von* 
uoiitrio oirclea, ehowu on ilio loft 
of Fig. 1 ill the plaCo. Z nntod 
tliia alao at Ewn, aonr Aglialo, in the lelnin djatrlcl. Almaet equally h^quent ie a 
^mell iiicieed triangle, not ihown in the liJneiratioii, but nonlogoua to tbe rectangular 
ilepreaeloni in the lower port of Fig. 2. Non-inciaed coloured trfanglua are in tbo main 
the groundwork of the doooratioii of tho slirioo of Ovalo at •Todimia, abown in Fig. 1. 

Ae a rule tbeio decoratlone arc fmind in tlie honne dedicated to the ?Jp, aa at 
Jodutna and ETiakel, In the klng’e house, aa ntUgo,or in ruined houaea, oe io the 
uoee of Ughoviato and Iguicbimi, 

In the oxtreme north-eaet of the Ifon diatriot, oo the bouodary of Nortbero 
Nigeria, Imt not, bo far oa I wm able to oliserre. extending over the boundary, ie footid 
tbe Bingoior type of dewratire art shown In Fig. 4. Tiie.examplo ia from tbe Interior 
of (be kmg’a houeo; it j? the work of women, and ia renewed or replaced by new 
deaigne aonaaUy, I found eimilar designs at Ofaa, aome five miloa away, aod they 
owuf sporadically near Afuge, a day’s cnarcb aouth-eaal, but in tbia case inier-niarriage 
atforda a probable explanation. Aaotber example is fsiutly seen ou tbe loft of Fig. 2 
above tbe ecrolf work. ® ’ 
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Hum»ri fig:or«e, of vkieh oim u sooq i« emtre oi Fig. 2, irt rva in plaatio 
arc azeapt wbera tbaj raproaanC m wiiaUj En, dM mUchievocu «6p whose flgure> 
is iie?er found save onteide the hooee, uiiallf o« the left of the doc^. I oould get no 
explanation of the Agure as UgboTialo. 

Od the ofwe^ at Igniehiini (Fig. $) are seen, on the right of the scroll, an ado, 
or chieTi knife, oarried bj the omada on atale oeoasiona; below are two cocks, and 
OB tbe left die fhe, or eereacxital sword. 

The objects depicted on the well at Okpe are—(1) a tortoise, (2) a big bird 
(owo6o), (3) a email bW, (4) a botUrfl;f {aiotamt), (5) a court meesenger aooom* 

paa^iDg (6) tbe DletnetCommliuoaer, 
(7) (9) pari6oat«r7 medicine (a3a)» 
aod (6) a pepper pounder (tena^p). 

Fig. 5 is frosn tbe bonse snored 
to Oehwaie. at Eriakoi, near Benin 
Cic^. AboTo tbe soroll work is seen 
a snake, die eeabjeo of tbls fbf. 
Fig. 6 is from a small ogu^diou in. 
freet of tbe king's bouse at Ugo; 
Ijiag beoeaib tbe nnaber are the 
vehwfs which repreeenl hie ancestors, 
and over whieb the sacrificial blood 
is poured. 

With tbe exeeptioQ of tbe Okp^ 
examples there Is Uttie stylioisation,. 
tboHgh the bnaau flgore en tbe left of tbe ooDTertieal cberrMs in Fig. 1, which is 
formed of criaoglee, eoloored, or left hUnk. shows a (eadeney in tbli direction. Ai 
e rule, bowever, the objects depieted are eesilj recognisable. Atlfon I found a duck 
•od a hoc 00 tbe wall of a boose, nod a figure more like a plstTpus than anything 
else, proclaimed by Its spots to be a leopard. 

A litard drawn before a shrine io a village oloee to Enyai Msrkci showed a. 
resemblance to the animal; in tbe representations of cheneleoni and other animals 
OB tbe erve, of which an example Is to be found le tbe Bridsb hfusoum, we also find s 
ooBsidersble amoant of stylielsatioD; but Ib this ease we are hardly justified i& speakiog 
of tbe represeatatiooi as deoorative art, for tbe purpose was almost eertaiflly magical. 
Tbs presebt note dealt ezolosivsly with tbe deeign on walls; I propose to discnss tbe 
petteros of nogs, bracelets, and other objects of wood or metal oa eorae future oecaeion. 

N. W. THOMAS. 

AndaznfinB. Sohcfildt. 

NeehmeUs: Puluffm, dan hiMheto Woeon dar AndAmanoeon. Von 4 A 

P. tv. Schmidt, S.V.D.* WO 

In der Mir««Nuinuer des Max (1910, 9SF) hat Mr. Brown eioe ErwideniBg anf 
meina Ehtik (Mam, 1910, 2ff) seines Artikds ia Folkiorc (Sept. 1909, 8. 267ff) 
arsobeiuen lasien, die slcb dnreh eiae fur wisseoscbaftliche Ervrtaruogen gans nn- 
gewohniiche Heftigkeit dee Tuies bemerkbtf maebu wards mieb dureb dieselbt 
nicbt abbalten lasseo, eof sabs Jinsiemogea in aller Buhe so antworten. 

Mr. Brown bat mir aui Beina luterpellaiiob bin den GeiaUeo getsn, sloh fiber 
die*'strict metbodi'’ sn ioseem, die «r bafolgt hat. D. h. for jctat nor fiber seine 
Methodeo in dor Erklhniag der Tataeehen : die Darlegnng seiner BeobecbtungS' 
» icb mom die Bedsktioo die Lesic dm Uttee, wir sb fesuitea, bei dJeum Irtikel 
mdttet MeoewpraclM sa bedimea, da m mir bier daneS uioomt. nttar sed sis eoost, Bion 
uad Trtgetiu mdser Voetc ud Sitae geaen sbmeieae n kooMB, was, wte tcb firchse. leh beiu 
OehBQcb dm lo^laabeo Bieht Ibdmi sift veOer Sscberbeit ktoirte.~P. W. SOMinT. 
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ine(bod«u varsdiicUt er acf aaia denniebat «r«cli«iBaod«9 Er mcint 

auf leUtue : “Fatli«r Schmidt to dUbelieTo, not oiCj ray arguments, but alw 

“ ray obaorcalioot.” IcU wijwte nicbt, wo kh oin “dW^iero'’ gegeniibar deii 
Boobaehuingen Mr. Brown’a in dUser aura Anidritek gabraebt h'iao. 

Thatsocbo Ut ?jalTDahr (1). dasa kb b«aa|^ieh «iwyrr Aitlw, diaieb Qarehnft geraadit, 
kalno Urwicbe sabe, Mr. Mao ood Mr. Portman wenjger su glaoban ala Mr. Brow)i; 
(2) daae icb die Wabrbaltigkdt Mr. BrownV bai cfien a«D6D Beobacbtuugen garaKle 
90 weing in 2waifal gaaogen, ala or, wia kb denke, die Wahrbafiigkdt Mr. Mao'e und 
Mr. Portman'a. I>ag^en giog Mr. Brown ao woit, mir alle nod jede WaijrbnftigkeU 
abaueprecbeu (“be i», alwaye aeokiag, not die trnth, liui evidence for • pro-formed 
" theory : indee dtruber werde ieli ccnn Sehluaa ooeb ein Wort cu aagan babeu. 

Seine Uetbode der InterpretatMo darTateeebeo gibe Mr. Browu daiio in eieben 
Puokten kond, jedecmal nine Beurteiinng Jaaaeo, wae er fiir neioe Mstbode bdJt. 
daraoiehlTeMeod. laeofem dieae letatere anr eine aJlgtenetoe AbeehaUMsg bodenteu 
babe ieb koine Veraolaunog danuif lulier cinangebeit: ee Jiegt bio jeui niebu vor, wax 
derartigen Urtailen Ur. Brown’a eine beaondcre Bedentnng verlelben kdsnte. Wo er 
dagegen kookrete Punkte bespriebl, werdo iek okbt teifeldea, iLm Aatwortan goben. 

Fait idle nieibodjaekeii Gmndsiiiaa naa, die Mr. Brown an(eullt> rait AnanaJime 
dea gatis BelbetventHrKllirben ‘‘mind free from proconedrod opiniona,*'bedurfsii atarksr 
Korfokttiren odor weuigateu* ErgnitsuDKon. Weiin or in (S) dia FuRleriing aufsottollen 
Kohein^ daae nor der la irgaiiJ eioar WaiM Ubar oin V^k urUtleu dfirfa, der eelUl bei 
Ibn hake, so ut da« iinr die Eroeoerung dtf UiHcbten AincieLt von llowiti, 

•lieabar daun u. a. von N. W. Tbomaa in aebr naebdrOcklidior Weiao anriiekgewienen 
wiirde, wae naebcnlaaea Mr. Brown aabr nBitlleb wiire, a. FoiAlort, XVII. C^dOd), 
bS. 306-407. Nacb die»em Gnodeatae kdnnten aiob, un nur euglieeho Namen au 
neoQen, Mannar wie Tykr, Hartland, l«Bg, Prater, HadJon, Marett, u.a. w. ia der 
Ktbnologia antweder gar uiebt Oder nor liber aehr beaebrankte Gebiete ain Urteil 
erJanbefi. 

Date nac (5) (4) eio Volk, eo weil re g<A< aua oeloer eigeoen MeaUliat erkJiron 
aoU, lot bio aa oioeB gewiiaea Grade richtig; in der UnbeaebriAkthoit oDgeweodel, 
wia Brown dieae Pordarung aoaeprieht. wflrde eie ou den grdulen Ungebonorljob- 
keiteo fUbren. Sie let donn Dlcbu andera alo die nnn aokon veraitarode Tbeoria 
daa obiolnun Deaentargedaakeiio von Baatian. Inch die Andamanoaen oind alt 
Ihrer Meotalitit oieht vom Mirame] gefallea nod baboo aie dano ohne jade Elowirkung 
vou aaaeen weitar entwlckelt. Soudern Eiawirkongeo too aaoaen und ^KBammon* 
biinge dalsla oind ven vonihereio wabieobelolleb, und jeder exakto Poreeber hot 
oieht nor daa Baeht, soadonj aucb die Pftklit, oleb nacb ihnen nmeuaabeu. Uad 
data hiar toeb peaitiv oeboo bedeoteiKl mebr geaagt werdan kaun,ata Mr. Brown on 
glaubeo ocheiot, daron kano ar M iu meiiMti Pygtaieo-Worke (n. Mah. 1910, 8. 7 
Aam. 2X ^73 C. bbenengen. 

Ea iet mir aiebt reobt gawiaa, wan Mr. Browu oater ** direct avldenee" (6) 
Teroteht. Wenn aia bloM die Beobaebtaagrn noafafloeo, die man mic Augeo aiebt und 
rait Ohren bdrt, nod aoaecblieeaea aoll aJ)ea> waa man aaa diaeen Wahnehmungen 
dorcb legitime Sehlaaafolgenmgeo ableiteo kann. ee let die Fordarting Browit'e, daaa 
man aueh fiir die Eonatalierang dar vergait^nm Entwlckelungaformen our dorlei 
'^direet evidence'’ verweaden d&rfe, ger^eoD mn Noaiveaa, da die Vergangenbeit ja 
doeh uit annutteibarer Beohaebtuug iiieiMla er^aat wird, aoudem inner uod obne 
AuacoLme aar dorcK Sebluarfblgerongeu an aareloheo let. Vlelleicbt mow Ich bier 
binaanebDeo, wae Mr. Browo, S. 96, ontor (9) aagL Hi«r begeben sicli ober reebt 
qeltaame Dmge. Mr. Browo Bieint doro, melee Metboda aei ^au extreme example 
** of a kiod aafortDoatcJy $|U] very common io etboologieal iiteratote. Aa icag ae 
Bocb arguuente are tolerated and iietei»ed to, ae long moat edinology renal o ie Ita 
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Oiuadootifie va.y.'' Dim* pr«tenttoM AUklnshMi bei eiiioo jun^ Foncher. J«r 
nil 4 n«iu mM vtMMiisehftfcliehes Bueb noeb enb ca sebeaken kat, maebt sicb gaos 
koaclicli. J», uiid »iiid wir j»tt( wirkUeh ao glueklieb, d«u NaMiaa g«fund«M su linban, 
d«r una dec oinaig moglicbeh We«r aus all di^a Wimalan haraiiKiikonmoi^ crnffnat? 
Horen w$r. wle Mr. Brown fortfiUr*“ Tbe only way Ui wbieh i% ia potwbla to pro^ 
“ tliat a given bollef or in^Ufutioi* U a eurriva! of aiioikor bollof or inetitiitlon, le 
(1) to aLow tliet, liwtorka1iy> tbo one belief bao followed tJio oUicr in Momc 
" {lartloular society, ami (2) that tl»o ohaiigo from oue to the olLcr li due to a 
parilcolar eaiiae. TLen (S) if we fiud iba latter belief existltig In another wKiety^ 
** and alto (4) do<l dircet evUeuee tIuU the eamo eaiua or eanaw bavo lioon at work, 
there la (5) a probability for the exuienee, iu tlwt aoeioty. of (ho oarlier belief." 
Kun aitid wir ebar doeb eloiiermaMa enttiiiacbt; denu wa« nna da abi iieno Weiehoit 
i4o »U>la verkiludet wlrd, wordo io aollder Foreebueg doth acbon ao lange gohbs <lai*« 
jetnanil. dar mlt dleaen Diogen bekanat ial^ daa niebt liliite ala noneu eigenen Fund 
eiiHgehe)) durfee. Ued gar keiue aiKlare aU dioM Method e baba t»us\t leli «elbi)t 
liiar aiigawendet. Die Bedingungw (I) ii»d (If)* babe iebe in looinera loobei; 
ereobienoneii Work lllwr die BeUipoaeii end Mythologiwi d«r auitreueslaeboii Vulkor 
(a. Mak, 1910, S.5, Anm. 1) erimit. Die Drfulluiif der Bodiugoug (3) Uegt in don 
llhiwdscn euf die Uinlleben Pormea dor embuBaueMaebcu Mytbologiei BiViAv'r Idoiitl* 
flkation in it dar Bplnne uiw! mlt dew abnebBwndeu Moud, Torvt-Dcria't ZiiHaomen* 
liaiig mit decn suuobaonden MoihL. die IdeniiAkation ran Oiuga and J^iia nalt der 
Eideehaei du zeliireillge Brader* od«r PreuedeeTerbiUiDle too l^ario su PvUpa (Uak, 
1910, S8. di 6). Die Fonlemng (4) let arffilli dweh den Maobweia, dare «n« 
AnsabI voa Penkten rein auftlllger Naiar bier gorade ae autinaoder gelidreo, wle 
aneh in der enelroneBlMheo Mythologle, wan anf die Wlrkeamkeit gleiebar Uraaoben 
HclilieMten Umi. Dm alle* glbt danii (S) dia 7Ve4«^r/(tfr, dM tiidi die frllhorun Zn* 
atiiinla du* lelden MyUiolepen gideho Oder lilmllrhe geweaeu dml. Donn diwn ieh 
riir diene letatere SnhlnMfolgcrong aiehtadir aU Prol^lltiit in An>]Hiich gunoinmon, 
liabe ich dooit geniigeud som Atnalniek gelnwrbt dwlnrch, dnne lob die ganzo SvbhiAK. 
kette nnr ale elue TAtark heaviobneM. Waa will alao Mr. Brown deint elgoutlluh 
nooh ? Waa cr due je»t noch wailar felgoa Ui«t, iat boimaie BuglanUieb ; doen a* 
bedeulet niobti anderea ali die gUtto Leugnneg eioar Mdgtiehkelt, fiborbanpt 
irgendwia Torglelebande otboelogUebe PeraeboDg ao treiben: **Tbie probability can be 
** etreagtbeaed le waoy waya, bat it ean Bover beeomo oeriaioty till we bare proved that 
** tbe latter belief could not a^ee io any other way, and tbia le a talk wblcli le in 
nearly alJ caeea ^oito Itapoealble." Waa Mr. Browe an dJeaea Beluarekeitea gabrmcht 
hat, lit wobl eioarMita lein jageodliebea SiebfQblto ala ^ Speiialforecberaweiteo" 
abar aucb der Umacaed, daaa ibm die Mhotaetieohaa EierMbalaa Booh ao aebr aabaften. 
Dae lefettert achUcaM iohdaraoa, daaa er lo beamgI let nlr Moige Lektloueu Io der 
Logik der lodaktloe au eupfehleii: er weiea aUe aiobt, daaa io deo Oeeebiebtawisaeo* 
aebaften^aad so dJeaeo gabdrt Ja d>a Eibaologi^aioe loetapbyeiaebeOawiBebejt weder 
wbglicb noeb n^tlg lit, daaa elat Bormliarbe voUetindig gaaugU Waa fiir LektioBau 
ich Mr. Browo ewpfehlaa wbitie, werde loh am Seblnaa oocU eagea. 

Ich kabre zu ?aakt($) (8. 34) der Melbode Brown'e zorhek. Mr. Browu bat 
“ preanjoed (bat whatever betiefa are lo ba foned in all the gronpa are eeaontial anti 
origioal portiosa of (he myth." Hier iat dee Wort “origioal*’ awmdeutig; loll ea 
heiMOB, daaa die Meloangeo gaoi io der Fora, wie sie/eM in allea StiLmmeQ vorllegeo, 
each fniAery wrrprvnyfiri ia allBi StiiBBea ao geweaeo seieo, 60 iat die Regel falacb. 
Ea is( dorabaaa mdgUch, dam each dJeee, ia aUao Grappea verbrelteton Telle rdmfftcA 
aobOD verhodert aiod ; waa Dua lo WirkUebkMi der Fall iat> daa au beatimmao, aiitat 

* Die Ziffeni ei*m ia tea Zitat saa Mr. IkewD babe ich mlbai der giflae w a CbervebUichhelt 
balb«z eiageaeut. 
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did Broffti'aHshe Rogel $Amjcbc&, ita muss hi j«(]«in «ioMlnco FhH ‘A erdeii. 

Noch Bcblioaer »ieL( m ml der folgcpdoa Repel: whlcli ere 

<1 efferent io differeut gronpe «n i^t no eeHeiMijO.” 1^4 dieeer v»ge AusOrnck m 
eeMntiAl** tile der Verlegenlieit eJer mis der PhwUijplieiJ dee Solireilors hervor- 
gegeiigcn ? Oder meiot Mr. Brown wirklieh, dsM en in der '‘MMeiitiMtlciii" iioch 
verBeliiedoue Grnde pebe ? Zur Seebe let sm betoeeo. JaM uch Myllienieile. die iiur he 
eleisfiloeu Cirnppea vorkoanioa, gens fUt weawOielie Teile der lereprueigJjclie^Kn Poem 
(lorM/tlte eeia kuetDoei, Aeieb hier nuist die Browu'sebe Kegel garnlehu : m inr. w)e<ler 
die besosdere UieCcr^ieeliiiBg, die enCnelieKlen mnee, ves tm oiuselnen FeJl vnrlie^. 

iKleerot fast, dees Mr. Drowe eb kluger FeMberr eeieie Tnippen to eiifgOHiellt 
list. dWB die ecUw£eleren weiier tur^iek ihren PUis hokeniaen. Wer Mikon (d) nieht 
viel mebr wert. so Ut (7) volleiKle oliite jeJen HeJt. Dena abgeseben devoii. dass* jeder 
Bewele felilt fUr die BeiisufMiiiig. tlaee die Mytltolepie dor endliclton Griii>pe voit 
Gron Andemtei—wie ibre Hpreelie (???)—hober eotwiekelt peweMei rei (vgl, t. B. 
Mr. Browe's eipene Angebe : lu tbe eeach Teria is generelly ignored'’X ^ heUii wir 
ee der ebgoleltAtee S<d)lu«A(«(geninf. dexe ite iladuilb die apetereei Kormen Aufwoiw. 
nor elD^jD nit Mr. Brown so rodeu—** ottreme exuapio of & kiud ainfort^inntely iiib 
ooBamna ui elbnologkeJ litemtiere**, oin BeUpiol abmlicb jonor uBoiiiwegloii 
Evoliitioortlieorie. dee eo gar eiebt an das Vcrtoqaneee von Verkllminemngen gUul»cn 
kann, eoredene, eiaeip uod aJloiii, nor Eatwiekeluugeu nm ueiteea nach obeii kennt. 
Her Sobloesfolgerutig Mr. Brown's febll deae aueb der boeobeideosta Griul veil 
Proliabllit&t. Donn Mr. Drowee weise niehlt tu erwkleni a\if dax, was i<di iliin 
vorgelialteu. dsM die KntwiokiBitg gerade lO geit >*011 SlhUiedaiuen (Bea. Bale) dnreb 
Vncleikwar. Kol, Jnwoi. uack Mordaudamea f^on konno, nls nmgokohe^; fereior. dara 
iiicbt RerlmiiKenelaalo nnd FcBerbrMid ptas indiacriwinatim in den Mvtlrtii aller 
Grieppen ereobeineoi eondera RerlmoitoreebaJe u«r la der ledrdlioheee, KeoerbrauU eeur 
ill der miuleron und sUiieben Oruppe, and daee Poaerbrend swelfeltoe gogenilber 
Perlnniterscbale dee FrQbcre derat^le. Oieea Argnnente bleibeti in ihrer Kntft 
gegea Brown's AuflaMong beeleben, aiieh wenn meine Tbeorie Qber die friihere 
Moiidmjtbologie der Aadeaaaeeei) ToUetlodig fallen wiirde. KhoIi dsr glelobou 
Riobtung spreebeo aneh die beidea TaUeeben. die Mr. Brown in M>ltieTB Ardkol in 
Foikiore (a.a.O.| 8. 267) selbet beriebtel nnd aufrkbtig gesteleCaiclit orklibeu an kdnneii, 
und die in drrTat tn aoioer Aufleernng in acharfem Widervprucb stebeii: du* Dario 
im Budeu nabeesn inibekaunc isc, und dort J^utugnaUi bthrmu sugonebrieieoii worclen, 
•lass nlwr aneb im Nordeii BU(a and Ge witter nielitmit Taroi, iioi>deru nitr mit /Uliku 
111 VerbiiKlung gobmebt worden, obwold letstere den XordoataMiisnn rcpHueiitIrtf dor 
tUr gownhnleeb sobOnoe Wetter liriagt. 

$0 int der Jotaige Artikc) Mr. Brown's interWMent niobt our durob daa, was er 
bringt, sonden noob oieiir dureb das^ wan er nbergebc Das atieht um eo melir berror 
gegenflber der Voleemena ami der altllieUon Knstriistung, mit der er jout einige 
iDkorrekeheiten bervorbabt> die er bei mir gcfnndeii babeii will. Znmal die sittliebe 
SntruatuQg i»t bier etwaa eebr aettMioee. la wiaseiuobaftlieben Diskoasionon reifei’ 
MdiiiierenUcbleeiiat man aieb nni aaf die eebwerwiegendsten Gruude bm, eMDemGegoer 
deu gutea Glonben absasproeheo i ieli orinuere mfeb keiaea Fallea, wo dieres GoMta 
mifi Bolcbem Leiehuinn Qbertrtteo worden wire, als ee too Mr. Brown geschloht. 
der mix hier “ivppestfo /afu" aod *^carefnl omiceioDs" vorwirfc. Weno lob io die 
Fussatapfen Mr. Browo'a tretea wollte, eo leOsate ieb jebt segen, due die entriistole 
Vebemeos Mr. Brown’s steb avs dem Bestrebea erkUire, die Aiifnerksamkelt tier 
Leeer abenle&keo ron den eateebeidendeu PuukUa, die er nnwiderlegt lapses musate. 
Ieb bilte micb, nine solohe Beaobtddigaiig anesuapreebeo. 

Mr. BrowD wirft mir aoent Tor, daae ieb daa Wert **6rebrand** dnreb ‘'torch" 
ersetst und geeagt babe, daw ‘‘torcbea” ger*do so gntToo bOnnern w!e tod Fraueo 
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gebrfvuvbt wiinles. DieM “anbctiCiitioii" loeiMrsejU bikC Uts&ehlld; ^Uttgafandeo, 
fcboc Qur in dem g»iix allg«Bietii«n Siuue, bU «r von Feaer ganomiuaBM breunendeB 
Scbaic Holz «Dd Faciei, ire Deucsebeo wenigsUne, geaenut werJeo kann. Du gcachah 
gene ohne veitere Abeicht. Fur dieee biite Mteb jede Teraolaaanng gelehit, Ja iub 
rail eiiMP “fliibaiirntioe in dem aodarein 8mue gar uielic* gairoimon biitte; im 
Gegentei), da genule die **(orekee’‘ von Franoa geoacbt warden.* Pernar isC oh 
sweifelloB, daM iiiebi nv** torebeu ” in aigentliebem Shine, aonderu aiieli “ ArobraudB 
olobc nur von Frauoa. MHideru aocb von MinuerM g^nuiclil wenloii, wenn aio, die 
Bieb dooh aiieb ane Feuer legem, dort anrallig in Zoni geraten. Dm wird ja an allom 
Cberildai ancb nccb poaidT hwiagt vou den gaos beitimnt nur maMHckrH Pttlui/a 
der Bea,dardem Feuarriuber eioeii Feuerlirand oaebwirfut Daaii kMDiit die ubon 
obeii bervorgabobean Tauacbe, daea gerade la der ndnlUebeu Gmppe, wo BiliAv 
walbllek iai, der Fatierbrand in der Mjtba nieAt rorlonist. Ea seiigl UWhaupt von 
aioera aehr aniaegili&ftea Scand dee Peraeliena Mr. Brown'a, daw er ana aumutei. 
auf ein hiagcworfanea Wen einea aitaigen Eisgebereuen eJae guae wUoenacbafiliebe 
Tbeorie aofaubouen. Daa iat lucr am an weniger tuliiaaig, dA die Uraacbe eocb gaiia 
gut augegabeo warden kaire, aaa weteber dor SingeUrena ao a^nar Maiuiing ken i rr 
gabbrto su der MiaehgTuppe Jnwoi, Kot, FaeUikvar, ia der daa Geaeblecbt ja 

achwankend iat| 

Nun kooirat der eioiiga Ponkt, ia welohem, aeeblioli genoreaeo, eiaa Boeaeunduijg 
Ur. Brown'B au nnett Teil saraebt beateben kboaie. Sie beaiaht aieh darauf, duB 
iob, am die Varbiaduig itr BiUku der nSrdliebee Grnppe mU darSplnne ao erkl&rac, 
acatt der Perlrauttermoaebel. welobe fiiUiu wirfi, die Crreiu>MuBcbel berantog, welobe 
auoh aub Varfenigea tod Sebafireu and Pldee gakreuobt wird. Mr. Browa atellt dea 
die deppelte yereiebeniiig gegeattber: (I) die PerlBatcerreuBcbel wird ia alien Tellen 
dar Andamaoaa, pnktiaeb gaaommea aervoo Fniaaa, sum Spelten (OAiea) uod Beioigen 
▼on PflaoMonahraog [vegetebtea] qad*^o iQga er jeut bioca— ffor wAu andcrsm 
gabrauebi; (9) die Cjreee-MBaobel wird in gleiober Weiaeveo Maoiieni nnd Pranon 
ond fOr die veracbiedesaiea Zweeka, eiaaobliaaalieh Boreitcng von Faeeru fUr FUen 
uod SohnUre, gebraochc. Die illnaalttgaag, die Ur. Brown Jtfu mac At, data die Perl* 
mutcerBueebel au garaicbte aedereu veeweadet wecde ala aura Offiteo and B^nigen dor 
PflaoteouBhrang, eoblieeei ellerdiaga ihre Verweadang aur BereiUDg veo Sebnur-Paaarn 
ana. lodee darf wobi binaugaffigt werdea, dau dieaa jetat geraaohte Hinaafugung, 
derea aabjektive Zaverlftaaigkeit ktiBem Zweifei to begB^en breacbt,do«b aioht von 
aolober objektivea Zoverliaaigkeit iat, wie eiae Eoaiutierueg, die uoabblngig von eioer 
koatioTenieneo B^potbeae aa Ort aod 8tel)e lelbet vorgenomBeo wordan wire; Mr. 
Browo oMobt ja aalbet ga&a aucraflead dieeeo Uoteraebied beaOgHeb einer aodarea 
Aogabe geltead, die er aoob erat naobtrlglieb gemaeht batte.^ Feraer waa mBbesoa- 
dere die Angabe Mr. Browa’e aogaht, daee die Perlraattermnaebel in eo bertorrageoder 
Weiae ia alleu TeUen der AodameiMa gebraoebt werde, kano lob doob oiebt oiahin, 
ea lebr auffalleod ru fiadea, daaa wader £. H. Man lo der doeh aieralieb oiogebanden 
Ziti o/ O 6 ^ 0 eu eiede ond M*ed hf tAe Andainan<$e,\ noob in der LiH of Shelh oud 
SMI Fiik comwtonlji inowK to Ue Andomanti^ derielbea irgead etae EririUmung 
tat; d aa a elbe iat der Fall in dan groeaen, W'firter eutbalteadaa verglaicbeodoii 

Worterbaeb von Portraao,** ia walebera wob! die PerlauitienDoarbel, nicbt aber ‘‘OTrena 

* B> E. Van. On tte XhtHfimtl if Ci* Atdsmim Jdnndi. A IM. 

Pcetaaaaglbt 

daMolfco ftir die Peebikwir ao, bei denw er .dtlib ebeaCalli our ak wfaudiob ftdeodra bat, 9. 100 

\ Brown. JMUan, aa.0.. 88. M, MO. { JMUwv; 58. MS, MO. 

I E. a. lUa. a^O.. 88. 175*l8f. g Aa.0^ 58. 

** 7. BORaao, /fdm m t4a Z^anfm ^ Oa dbeU AndnmM Ortnji ^ THim. Voeabular 7 . 
88,1-191, 
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•Iidl,”* foLU; in eio«m 4iMler«B Warke Porntma^sf Sndot »tth>swftr ‘‘molbar of poarl ”, 
•bar ohne wait«n Ao^tbe, tlao, wia on aobmut, aln l»loaao« Xatnrobjckt. Dnpogan 
‘•else die selir eiiigebei^e of ArticUt wMdt and used hp the Andamanetc^ die 
Perlmiitunniiscbel iiicht, wobl thor wioUer ** CpeiiSrsbell. luod m • ktiifr,'’ Anf.§ 
Gerids dieee Tetnebe nun, deea bei Men hihI PorhsM von der PerlrDUttenDiisohel 
und ibreo Gabmicb eli ‘‘kitebeo knif« "I gan» uod ynr aicbn tn findca var, wdbtand 
dagegen die C 7 T«nA>MdMb«] bei diMeu Aiitoreu immor wieder, uod swar gerede aucli 
"ase<i M • koi/e” angefilbrt vird, diene TeUeehe war ee^dle nleh dasti vereiilessio 
uod, wie ieb glanbe, jedeofalla eor der neoee ErkUning Mr. Brown's, aoob dasn 
bereebtigie, anitatt der PerioDtUnnuMber die Cyfeeemitnchel oiusiiseueii. Dae 
sunacbee aber nur in der Weiee end bis sii dem Gr^e» dees ieli aaDSbm, wie icb en 
•uoh leboQ Id meinen rorigen Ariikel deoelieb suea Anedruok braebte,^ die Cjreua' 
TDiisohel s«i SMS irgeod eieem Oniode un Korden, gans oder acun Tub dureb die 
PerlxDatterrauscbel ereecst wordeo, da )• eer in der Nordgnppe die rale der Perlniitter* 
sobale verbundeoe BHiA» an findeu ist. Ana all dom g«bi bervor, dase Mr. Browxi 
•Q eeineca heftigeo end Terletsenden Vorwurf keine Bereebtignng bat Femer bleibc 
bescebeu, was ieb Gber die obiebtive Zuverliseigkeil seiner netien Kintufufong gesagc 
babe, und ee liegl Mr. Brown lnsbeeoi»der« ob, wens er seine Aagabe uber den Gebmneb 
der Perlmuttemneebel iu aUtn Teilen «l«r Andansaneo aufrecUs bUt, die auffaJlende 
Tataaobe so ericllren, daee Man and Portman von dereelben fdr ibre Gebiete keioe 
Erwkbnnng ton. {FortHUtitf folgt) P. W. SCHMIDT. 



Aela Minor: AroBttologT. Thompson. 

On aeme Prwhiaioric ttona Im 0 lem«nt« from Aola Minor. Btr 4fl 

Ji. CampbeU Tkomptom, M.A., F.B.G.B. w9 

While travelling besweeo Angora and in A*ia Minor last ^ear Mr. Joseph 
Weiseberger and I obtained the stee* 
impleBente wbieh are per tra yed in ibie 
artiole. Nos. 1 and 2 we foond oo 
the surfaoe on the rolling groond half 
a day sou(L*eist of Angora, at our 
bivouac at Uaal. Tha aughbooriag 
soil was covered with piacee M broken 
pottery, but we obtained nothing ax* 
cept these two irepleatente aad half 
a ring of stone, which may have hean 
a banunerbetd. No. h is an svahetd, 
which wae fonod near tbe cakaaca of 
(he Sogbanli Dera, abont tweaiy>fiva 
milas west of the great noontun 
Argssui. I sen indebted to Dr. 6. T. 

Prior, of tbe Natnral History Maseom, 
for bis conrteey in identifying tbeoi 
geologically as andeaita. 

No. 4 is a hesotifclly polished 
axebead of earpeotine, which my frieod 
bought at the Hittita mins of Guy ok 
and gave to aa. Do. Dodd, of tba 


fio. I 

rarunoT or axuBiri vbom irsTOS* 
aornaooD or sjtooiu. (|) 


* Hit der *"f "TUs is the priaiatt kntfe of tbo At^emsMse,'* A ZU. 
t Portmaa, A Momoi •f tit As/awsassr Zanfudfm fl^adoa. 1«87% t Aa.0., SA 

i Aa.0^ 8, 9C». I So Brown's BenttfiMg. AZUrra. 44.0., 6, 90. g Uiir, 1»0, A &. 
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aoii(b of YusgBt (• rooto Mt lovkod u explored oo Kiepert’e nop), li«e o probiilorio 
TilUge of atono h\i( clrelei, •ztoodiog for raor« tban b isilo dowci b amaU r«llay. 

1 Btn indebkad to tbe Soeiaty of Biblical Archeology for thoir oourtoay io 
uubliablng an Roeouiit of tboao tud other antiquitiw of the dietriot in tbeir Proceedinga. 

R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


Africa, Weat. Palmer. 

Note on Tracoe of Totemism and vome other Ouetome In ifl 

Haueeland. By H. H. Palmtr, LL.B. 

At tbe preaeot day almoat all tbe poopIoA udied ''HaoaA*’ are MiihamtnadaQs, 
There ezut, however, email laolated oocunonitiee which have not been cooTerted, and 
retain in a greater or leas degree the castoma of their forefatbera. Theae oommuDitiee 
are known a$ Maguxawa, a word which it probably a Sudani fonn of MajOeuu a 
Magian : hence ** any idolater.’^ 
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ThonKli no». profeMBing Islam, tbcsc Uagusawa have |jc*n inftur«iicod by tlieir 
Muflliin rulcra oud conquerora, and hare In Mtno caeca di^Apped w ittncli of thoir 
orif{iiial custom iliac the roraimtit ie in all hue nunie a crude inocotlioiern wltb aoino 
local epiiiC ill plaee of Allah. On the othor liaml, aufRciom HiirvlvaU oxial to iuiUcato 
cbo nature of the heliefa whieli Islam liiia diepliicod. 

Beeldw tboae MajjnsAwu there nru tv certain nuiobcr of pagan Fulani, and otli^r 
noQ-Moelem peoplea of Berber affinity, >vho Imve niigratod into ilaoenUnd al different 
eimea iti the put. 

ITauea ia the /itiffui /ronea of iho oonntry. There in only one Hansa equhivlBnC 
for the worde '‘tabu’' andtotem.*' li i» (‘^liond of the honne** or “ that 

which is upon the honwe’*). 

It would appeal that from tho carlleat timoH there havo heen two khideof people 
the northern portion of Haiiatlaud—notnadic and sottlod. Tho iiomade were Berbera, 
the settled peoples negro or negroid. 

For the laat fow hundred yoara tlio eoinitry haa Immu luhablie^l hy Ilauea (negroid) 
and Fnlaui (Berber). 

We natnralfy expect to find an aiuitheaia in iniuniere am) onntoma between choxe 
two olementa lu the pepnlallon. 

The Hauaawna polygamena and oxogamoua, while the Fukni wan vnonoganoufi and 
eiulogaiiioua. The Hunaa aequiroa a wife practioally by purchaac, ami lakea her to 
bia own honae; while tho Fnloul, in hfa nomad atato, dues nor expect hla wife to come 
and live witit liiui till two yonie afier marriage. In fact, the aexiinl relntioiiK among 
the Dnah Fnlani arc very oloitely cimllnr to thnao oxlatlng among the Tuareg, whore 
ilie huabuiKl gee« to live with tho wife, not the wife with her Imaband. Thavo la the 
name pre-nuptial looeeueae of merala, thongh after luanlagc mlee are atrlut. 

The toiema of such pagan Fulanl o» are found in tho northorn portion of Ifaiisa- 
iand aeem to be moatly birds, though somo of them have a boaat or reptile totein in 
addition to the bird. Biamplea are 

Bojabi Fulauh—Totem /aAttrra (partridge). 

RahMawa .. „ stoAorua 

Kunuokwo .,(l)/oAarra „ 

(ii) fioiumo (ignana). 

Sulihawtt „ „ iiurehia (dove). 

They nil believe thet If tlioy kill those hihlt<—•tliclr toteina—lliey will die. 

Ill addition to these acknowledged totems tlioro iaa tabu on ahoop nixl uattio, und 
tlie killing of tliom except on oertnln occusione. With I’cgnrd to aheep, it la h common 
practiee among the YerliDawa FnlRni Co keep a M]iee|» with hhick rings round the eyes 
(/kaAiq noiVoroh), which in supposed (o bring them luck. A ram with eimllar marking 
ia aanc by a bridegroom to his wife*e father after marriage. It may be noced that 
painting rloga round tlie eyes iaa very eonimon ciisfoin among tbo ‘‘women'* to avert 
** Nomeeia,*’ami the ilMuok that would follow anyone priusing their beauty. With 
regard to cattle, moat iion-Moslem Fulanl will not kill tlioir own bcaabi except at a 
feadval, which la called ** Bitoali." 

Till a feutivel takes place when the Hrst son la born to a newly-married cetiple^^ii 
the day that IiIh uamo is glveti him. Tliofrieuda and relatives of the couple aaeenible 
Qoder a big tree. An ox is killed and flayed; the varioua joInCa are divided in a 
maener which is laid down between the paternal and maternal relativoa; the heart 
and fleab which oovera tbo stomach ia kept apart and is called Biwaii." The briJo- 
groom, er rather ex-bridegroom*s beat man at the time of the wedding, then comes 
forward, aaieee the in ooe hand and a blazlog brimd in tJie ocher, and runs 

away. Hie friends pursue him, bnC ouly two are allowed eTontually to cacch him. 
The three then go* to a tree and light a dre; chey roaat the Biwaii and eat It. Ho 
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oee elie j« allowed lo oaf, bin if tl\«« it any ov«r they may take it lioeac and gi^e 
jt Co CUo biiddgroom.* 

Among some of tUoso pafren Fulani, e.^., tli© Kabnaftwa, marriago betwoon olnUren 
of tke iftffw fathor ia penrltlod, tko ouiy bar » marriage ))©ing in die case of peraonn 
having djo same reorlier. At d)o eud of die year a foaat called GiiSwaii ia hold. 
The youtba and niajdona gtdior In tliefoiostj tlio you the form aline. Each maiden 
abon eouiCH up and »eleoc« liar youth ; foal la cooked and die coapice spend the night 
together. The ubecrvuiice of lliia fenoc is noppoeo*! to bo of great imporcence to the 
proaperiiy of tlio cion. Any folhor who i)revunta hie children going ie expelled from 
the oomooiinity. 

On lueiriage.a girl of the Bahaaawa ie giveu a wblw cock by the bridegroom. 
She releastt the cook, which remama In her houee and Is sncretl. 

The Haeaa pagaua or Magiiiawa have a cuatom known oa “Fita /urra." Several 
girU and an equal number of hoys ore In tlie autumn ehutup togetlier ioan enclosure’ 
and left there for a month. Food ia taken by an attendant to tlmm. The whole 
expeoie ie borne by come rich mao, who tbiuke that thereby be confers a bcneflC oo the 
oomiDunity. At the end of tho time any of the girle who are fennd to be cneeinU 
are considered to be tbe wlvee of the youths they bare lived with. 

A *'jigo" or *’gaaeaiai^' (a long updgbt pole) is erected Inside the enclosure. 
Sacrifices of goats, sheep, fowls, Ac., are made to the epirita Korl and Uwargarl or 
Uwargone. 

Lonbdese this ousCom is in origin mueb the same ai tbe Fnlani Glrlwali. The 
dif'erenoee between tbe two ere llluetratlve of the settled ae opposed to tlie ncmadio 
liie, while ibeir similarity leaves no doubt that the rite #ae practised to ooeure 
feoundlty io die elan. 

At the present day, deeoent traced through females hardly exieU south of tbe 
country ocoupied by the Keigeres. 

All MagHtawa own to at least one “ totem” or ” tabu.” They eacriflee to cerUln 
epirita, but do not make images or fetishes. The chief spirits woreliipped are Kuri 
and a female divinity called soiuetlmee Uwardawa eiwl sometimes Uwargena. Kurl ie 
a woodland deity, who wears a goat’s akin and "barks” Hko a dog In the woods. 
Ho is tbe Hauu Pan. Uwurdawa le the goddess of buntln^thelr Diana—wd 
Uwargone Is Cybele or Demeier lu her attributes. With these is usually associated 
rather loosely the god of storms cod rein, Gajimarl, who livee in tbe rtiobow. Sacri* 
tioei are made to these deities In tbe farm, at some well or tree, or et tho bouse, 
According to clrcumsunoes. Eaeb bea bis or ber appropriate offeriog. Kuri likes 
a young red ho*g<iet, Uwerdawa a red sbe*goat or a red cock, while Uwargona’a 
emblems are white, a white ewe. The peycbologioal beliefs very from rather 
lotrlcate rules of the transmigratioo of eouJs in tbe same family to an apparent 
abeeuce of any definite idat about wbat happens after death. 

It must be noted that these claoe of btagucawa bear no fixed relation to tbe 
polities 1 divisions of the oounCry eS they exist at present and have existed for some 
five or aix buudred years. Tbe political grouping of tbe various Hausa peoples is 
denoted by facial marks—wbleb are uttooed cn to tbe childreu quite irreepective of 
tbeir epiritnal aud other beliefs. 

While there Is no doubt that tbe Magosawa in geoeral represent the most 
primitive historical Hausa, especially those of them who originated In Qobir, Katelna 
and Daora, there are a fair nomber of Msgusawa who adm.it ebat they have migrated 
from Borne and eUewhere. In oousiderieg tbe beliefs of tbe latter there is apt to 
be a doubt whether they brought tbem wicb them or adopted them after affival. 

~ fbrfirsC-bora son always lives with bis notber’s xalatlons till bis faiber (Use. He Is callsd 
his fatbat's kaaye (shams). 
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Ai ^vill bo gfttlicrod, thorefm, from what l)(us been Noid iiUov«, FIcliish. totoiiiism 
«siato only in |taivij0s. Ic is impost(l>{o to go to 4iiy nue man or evoii comaiunity 
and And out wliat tboir primitive b«liofs ivoi*«. 

W'o may tMk$ tva cxamplea, putting as nearly as muy i>e in rlie vonia of the native 
ioformaiite replies to qiioatlons nekod on the aubject during (Uo last fow years 

1. A Ka(4ina Ila/ita hunter n)wmNat^y.-^MaIlHlba^nu) Totem is tLo heaAia (a 
abort blaok snake.) Jf tbe hwikta kills nn aiiimAl, that animid o&niiot be eaceu; 
when a boy is boi>n tbe If friendly liven cn tlio rafters—comos down 

to die floor of tbe Imt. Tbe Mabalbawa clunk they are doscended from ibe AioaAia, 
Aod that aoyono wbo killetl a kvaiia would die. Tbe colcin deseenclB in the male 
tine. They never marry a woman having o hioakia aa totem. 

S, Ksr Dorina.—ffauta (oliildron of a bippoporamiis). Totem—the hippo* 
potaous eacrlbce to tbe bippo oo tlie banks of a atraam a lien of the eaine eoleuring 
•ae au oatrlob. 

8. Siriichi /fovsa.—Magiisawo, called na /ara." Totem—a fowl with an 
feathere (fdUoued). Informant eaye this fowl (/imfuAu low) la aacrificeJ on very 
epeeitl ooeaslona onee a year. 

Tabiie t (1) They may not eat food if iron liaa touched it. 

(ll) If Are Lae barnt the town they do not eat what is left of tbe corn. 
(li{) They do net oorry Are in a ittporia (onisbesli) or part of oiiei but only 
ip an ahufathi (oartlieaware dUb). 

Tbeae Hnuae. do not work on Sunday, but aaorlAco on that day. 

4. d*arubawa of 2£efRudiikudnku,—(Katilna) any that they are of Berber origin, 

«ad that their cuaComi era from tho East. Totem—a frog Will not touch 

tbe totem. Diatinguiab aoole as good and bad. Tiie bad eoul wanders after doatb. 
Tbe good eoul returns into tbe womb of a women of tbe family, aod generatfy reappoare 
In a groodfron of debeased. Bub cbo head of a ohlld with milk when 11 le ebavedfor 
tbe firit time. Village pole (a treo), where wreetling eon tee te are held. 

A a long as tbe pole (Tensowi) atanda ao loug will tbe proweaa of cbo village youth 
remain. If tbe pole is blown down it is oot erected till the next generation. 

Non.—Gonsonii ie a Kenuri word, end meaoe *‘son of the Queen." 

5. JTb/KnAatfa.-(Hauaa) of Eazauri nnd Kano aay that their totems are two 

trees, tho "efesir’ (black thorn) and "tionua*' (tamarind). They may not burn or 
cat these trees. Tabu on boys—No uamerrled boy may put on snodala. Further say 
that their totem ia dan ffuiguiji (a large greoii suake), wblcU they do not kill or touch i 
end that they are originally romawa of Boniu and bun tore. Sacrifice, oo tbe top of 
a orag uenr by, to "^odo ba /drin h ** the spirit tltat turns bones wluto." 

Their proeporlty was bound up with a black rock poieed on tbe top of tbe crag. When 
the rook fell tbey wore conciuered. Tbie rock used to warn them of oorolug war 
by shrieking tlirico. (^. Palmer, "Ktno Chronicle,” ysum. Soy. Anihr. hut., 
Vol. XXX VUt, p. G5.) 

6. Fulani 3sa«a,—Herdemon and nomads. Do uot kill their cattle 

except on the occaelon of a feaet. Cattle must be killed at tbe foot of a tree which ie 
not a tree with much sap as tbe dunya, k&vya, or marAi trees. On tbe oontrary, 
trees with sop (? from its resemblanco to milk) are given tbe cattle to eat as medi* 
oioe.’ lo ooncmdietmotlob to (8) may only cake up fire in a Au-oria (oalabaeb). If n 
woman le truHnie and takes up fire In au eartbeu vosael she has a mlscarrlago. Totem 
is a yenyntM (fox). 

7. Baban Dommo.—Hauaa of earliest Kataiaa etook. Totem—^u igeaua {dammo). 
Tbeir ancestor was. according to themselves, an iguau a. Tabu—will not oat auy hot 
food ia a calabash, aad will not carry fire in one. Orlgiually from Durbi Takuehayi 
lo Katsioa. Tbeir spirits are Kun and Uwargona. A ewe with black rlnga round tbo 
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a 7 ee ie sacrificed fo ibo latter. BsUef In tlio sepm’ntn s^cietoiice of eouU filter destb. 
Think they come to kill ibe living (iiileMi placatal. Put thorns on a corpse so tbivt the 
sold cuiooC got BWAy fron tUc body, and ^iU icmcdn rjuiot. 

8. Aonnwa.-'Haiisu of Kaoo. Totem —Hnn Uda (a snake). Do not curry fir© iu 
a oal&bssb. Do not marry viUiin tlio totem. The totem of tbo father deeeencU to bis 
ebitdroM, but a wife keeps her ow)i totom after merriago. 

0. j rtK Hatwa of Moia*H in Kalxinn. Totem la /huMrfa (a "iiake). 

10. yaaa'/fort.—ilaiisa of Kuiio. Totem la u «i*oco<Ille. Tbc “ilaBlii” froa is 
SSCI'Oli. 

11. Van of ICniio. Tulein'^i lien. 

li, fJa‘D(tfuwa.—ihinM. of ICntainu. Totom—AfcoA/a (snake). 

Id. nauna ef Kaislna. Totum—(pneke). 8acriAae on a Friday 

to Knri andUwHrdawA at intervals of throe yonri. 

14. ifuiUKi.—Haitea of I&ino. Totem—an elephant, feiacrlficen made at tho foot 
of a (taaiariud) to Kurl and Uwtulnwa. 

Ifi. i)ogaraws.—IfAinta of lilmhi (siido in Kano. Tutoms—(erouodlle) 
and ivaAbs (snake). 

fStaUthat tbey wore forraerly sluvoa of tlie Berrl'Bsrrh wliieU probably means lliat 
they were a servile Berbor elan. Tbeir (jlvlnlcien are 
Oagimari, bnaband el Uwsdawu. 

Knri, son. 

Uwnrdawa, motliar. 

16. ATiMAmea.—Fnlani probably mixed wicL llausa. Toterea—AAzaAaAa (orow), 
AwsAca (snake). 

17. Ks»-/farK.—Durbawa Iluusa of Baureniu in Katsine. ToUn is sn Iguaiis 
(daww). Marry witbin tbo totem ncir, iLougU tbey say formerly tbey did not. 
Observo Sunday ae s day of rest; saurifice on Sunday. Tbe soul of a dead man 
returns into some woman, and is re«bom in a grundsoo. 

18. Hainut of Mnnull. Totem le AnntceAj. Tabu—will not 
wear any oletiiee of a light blue colour; wearing such clotbes causes poverty. 

10. A men oallod MatrAeAe—a Ilausa of Giwa—says bis totem ii AueAia (black 
soake). 

20. Berawo.—Uansa ef tbe district of Yandaku (Katshia). Totem le a lion, 
wbioh tbey dare Dot touch. They kill all euakes. Will oot burn a silk cottoa tree. 
WUl Dot carry Are In a culabaeb. 

21. A man oslled Moukai of Kurnknju KateJoa says bis totems are htvakia 
(snake) and the itamia (taaerind) tree. 

22. Gtatuukaica of Den Gani (Kateiua Hausa). Totem Is kwiAia (bltck eoske). 
The 0 oul ef tbe AweAta le supposed to be Indwolling in their king. 

23. Dvl^itpa ef Wawsikasa.<—Katsine Hause. Totemi-a lion; Aimi (a tree) ; 
and sAirua (a buwk). Will not take np fire in an earibeo pot (AosAe) but carry it 
with two eiloks. Tho reasoa cf thle Is that carry lug fire io aAasAo esusos headache 
(? tbe head may crack like a burnt pec). 

24. Tosaipa of JlkemsbI.—Kataina Hausa. Totem—a AimAbt (black enake). 

26. i>e«^a«>a.—Fulanl of Zamfars. Totom—pan roAo (orested crane), aud 

hankaka (crow). 

26. 5 'ufi 60 wa.—Fulaui of KaUina. Totem—AvrcAta (a dove). 

27. Runffumawa ,—Katsina Hausa. Totems—(1) htoakia (black snake); (:i) 

the tamarind tree. 

28. /frova.—Daure Hanea. Totem —magurji (snake). 
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pjjl. Hocart. 

A Point of Fijian Orthography. A. M. Hocart. J 4 

Id tilt offiuiPil onliogrAphy of Fiji, which ih tbnt of the Methoilist Ui»Mon, tI 
iC Ih tho rule that mi i nlioiild be affixcil to the word procoding a noun with 
matrnmoiilAl aimI khiditd seiiroei tliua 

F/ifiiirau: to mcoxiiro. Ai rokfrau: the mciuuiD. 

Puli: to knerul. Kt pvfi: it U a louf (I^nh»). 

Tboug]i imlveprtnlly Mlojited hy whlioe aiid iiutIvo'* (muoli to their Inooiivenieiice), 
itia only an iiutnuce how moii diHlika (be aicoplu nnd pi'efor to compi lento fti^nirkiimr 
with “cycle on epluyole, orV in mh.” 

The retuler o! Ilnelewood'H grannnjir in told that the ai’ticle before noinia of 


inetnnnont nod the like lako llie article ni or Nrii iiiMtenil of n or >nt. So fav an 


good 

Verb; ich (to uiit). Kouii: mi tele (knife). 

Whon be van (a lo eay “hia kulfo/' be naturally raya “mi }u>nn trhp only Co 
be corrooied and tiad that rlio rixbt form Ih “»e Honai tele." If ho ImaKineK that 
thU ia due to the na at the end of uoua ho la act right hy “nowKi tcU" (thy 
knife). Ko cainnot limit (iio i 10 pooBeiMivoa. l•oeHllae he ia given rho ha hy aneh 
fonna na— 

pi soUvtHaia: It la a good knife. 

K uHorc itefe /iioi bo i» eloaning knlvea. 

Ah fioya mrii teU: I ln(oiulc<l It for a knlfo. 

After going tbrongb tbia painrul pi'cicOHH of illacovery. ha runioinl>eri> ibai 
iraslewond aotuully Htntoe tbat theae wor*U mnxt l>o pruc;oi 1 o<l by i, whatever tlio claNK 
of word tbatgoea lioforo (p. B), Jiiatly may bo wonder why he wim ever (old about 
two artiuloe and aai, and uii i t)mt la alwayH nufHxed to the proccdlng word, why 
wae he not told atrelghtwny that a preUx i inakea iiiBimnienca of verba ? time:— 
na ittUy not uof icfe; 

na ivakataHyi, not tfai vakaeatiffi (the pbonogmpli), Che thing made to cry ; 
0 frarVw, not ai roirais the appearAnce (nti, to eoe). 

What ehonld we tbliik of an Kngliah grammar that were to lay dowu tliat> when 
nouna iaiplying iDneee are nso*l« (be aefflx “la " ie alwaya tacked on the procodliig word 
whatever It lie, tbne : aniii come, a big) a come, u> mlvoln coino ? 

The eceetil alone noiidcmna tlie rooeivod dootrine. The law in FljUn la that the 
Accent Abell fall ou the penultimate ; caaea In which the niciinateia af^ted are ohvions 
or poiwiblo caeoa of ccnbitction (Affa for /liMe); but never can tbe accent Cake up 
enothcr surlon. Tberofoie, if (ho i weru a enfflx it would inflnonco tho accent, and 
we should have na nendi tulu and not the Mtual na nAmi tutu (bie kllc), for i is 
oevor a consonant in Fijian but a distinct vowol, and counted ae a separate syllable 
10 know; not koown). 

The oouceiitiou tbat the na and the t Nomid like ono. Is invalid: tbe article in 
speech Is always run luto one word with Its uoun ; phonetically “tho captain“ Is one 
imdlTided word : it Ie ooly logically tliat wo can diAtiugnisb In it two words. Thoro 
is DO more pause botwomi (lie and cap- than thoro ie between cap* and tain; eo In 
Fijian, file breath does not bale io Htiiseh from n to c. If vre want to write it accord* 
log to sound it must be rtaitelci if we want to divide it logieally we mu»t follow 


commou seose. 

Teke no iia tbe HhIu sud na iia (oi^clally nai ha) tho preRu of ordinals ; they 
sound exactly alike; na ika e rua (the two fUbes) differ from na ika rua (the eecood) 
iu nothing but tbe e. 

Comparison also uda as ; & similar, Id not tbe very same, prefix exists m Fiddystone 
Island (Simbo), and Buviaaa In the Solooious; and there no miatake is posuble as to 
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wiat master U owns, sines U la stnok right into worJs bsginning with t, coiisonaot 
This preAx or infix is «•, e.jp..*— 

Apo: to oatoh bonlto for iho first time. In^tpa: tho first bonito canght, 
Amiuf to fiab. Inamiu: ar^ edU/la fish or sksIMuh. 

Salanffa: to onro. SinaifWffa: msdloino. (Rut.) 

Gant: to sat. Ganani: food. (Rnv.) 

Vagolo/M : to hide. Vtiicpohmo (hidden trsHsnre, Bddjstoue). 

Enough has b«o said to »how that tbs orthodox ortliography is a remnrkablo 
pises of hliiidnsis, which can only be oxpkijnsd by a msolmHlcal adlieroiico to first 
inmressiona. instead of a coastwit ravisiou of graminadcal rules with iocreasing 

sxparisneo. _ A. M. HOCABT. 


REVIEWS. 

Burma: lAuguaffes. Brown. 

Bat/ tha BaUlt w* Burmetf: A Manuafaf tha Spnhen Lanffuagt. By B. Grant JO 
Brown, Indian CiTil Servio©, Burma. London : Henry Frowds, 1910. Pp. xij + 1^9* 

III tins arlmirahio little book modern methods of taaohing language* are uppllod 
to tbe Biinnsss. It deal a h n most Ineld way witli tho phone tius of tho langiiagOi 
and Is primarily intended for piipila itmiying Burmese with a native teacher. But 
the book mey be read with ploaeuro and profit hytlioea who desire merely a literary 
aequaintanoo with the language. 

Throughout tie book tbe Burmese is written phonetleelly ia an alphabet udaptoil 
from that of tbe International Phonetio Aisoclation. For the learner tbli is In itself 
an immense advantage, for It avoids all tbe dlfBcnlties due to variant spellings and 
irregularities of pronuaclMlon, whleb have arisen ibrougb the fitting of nu utterly 
no suitable alphabet to tbe Burmese ipeeol. All Burmese words are printed in hlaok 
type, the signs, | and , being used as iu the Burmese alphabet to mark the felling 
and abrupt tones. 

In dealing with the pbonotios the aotbor deeerlbee, first tbe simple vowel 
sounds, and then these sounds Id combination with a final consooaDt. and raodifiod by 
tbe topsa Those give all the endiogeof Burmese words, and are illdstrated by ax- 
aotplosin Btirmese. with approximate repTeeeuUtioos In Eogllsb, and where necessary 
by a description of the Burmese eotmd. Tbe coDSOuaotal sounds are dealt with lit 
a tinilar way, difficult] ea and chaugee due to esslmlla^oo, beiog discuieed in detail. 

Tbe author gives no formal grammar of tb© language, but dlsousiee the syntax 
aud tbe use of partielee, wbiob take iu place. Pages fi2 to 101 are ocoupied by 
dlsJognas in Burmese, with copious footootes and iQitniotlons repeated on every 
page. This is followed by notes oo vsrioua points of colloquia] usage, numerale, 
relationships, Ac., an English tnnslatloo of the dialogues, with a Burmese index of all 
tbe words ocourrlng in them. 

This book should form a model for similar works ou the pbonetlce of Chinese, 
Siamese, and other languages of the Far East. In it tbs author has juittfled tbe title, 
tor, with a thorough knowledge of Burmese pbonedcs, of the etructure of phrases, aod 
uae of particles, tho begiuner will, indeed, have gaiued Half tbe Battle in Biiriseae. 

8. H. RAY. 


India: Assam. Playfair. 

The Goto#. By Major A. Playfair, with an Introduction by filr Bampfyide JQ 
Fuller, loudon: Nutt, 1909. Pp. xvi + 172. 22 x Ucm. Price 7r. W. 

Honour to whom honour is doe. In 1908, Sir Bampfyide Fuller, tbe first 
Xeeuteoaot-Goveruor of what I have beard described as the Disunited Provinoes. 
advocated with tbe Goverumeut of India tbe eoheme for an etbpographieal survey of 
Assam, under the general soperyision of tbe Superinteudeut of Ethnography, by officers 
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and olhen likd Major Playfair, apociiU kiiowloUge of (bo pooploH of whom 

ttiey were mvitod to treat. The pliin ftf the monographs wae thought out hy him, 
and it ie a real pleuanre lo me to take advaotage of (he opportunity whicli bis preface 
to The Garaf offers me, aod to place on record the gi’atlcude whkU anthropology 
owes to hie praodetd recognition of the ethsiia variety which makes Ae»am, Indeed 
a **mueeum of iiatiooalidea.” 

I ooiild wish that the plan Iiad not Inohided the sections of AfCoitlea and Origins. 
The place for a discuBMion of tlieso toplee in eurely in a general volume ayntbosislDg 
the knowledge won for us by all these obaervere. The ground liu been covered in 
part already hy the labours cd the Linguistic Survey of Itidia, directed hy Dr. Orierion 
and 8ten Konow. It U true that In The Mikira Sir Charlee Lyall (pages Iffl, of ss^.) 
has advanced arguicenCe against thair views on the poelClon of thaMikIr language in 
regard to other memhern of the Tibeto*Rurman group of Isuguagui In ANaun. Scholars 
of his cailbro are uohapplly few and far between. Major Playfair very wisely follows 
Dr. Grierson, but there are many interesting parallois between the Ntrneture and 
vocabulary of Garo and those of Meiihei, Thodo, and Lnahcl, enough to oslai)llsh their 
common kinship, but not, on the materials In tbe book before me, ooougli to catimate 
the degree of their divergence from the arehotypul forms of Tibeto*Bnnnan speech. 

In the sectiou ou Origin, Major Playfair reeords a legend of the origiu of the Garo 
which brings them from Tibet, and refers In support to ihoir traditionary knowledge of 
the yak and their use in oeremoitials of yaks* talk FlieU In his description, merely a 
hearsay deserlpdon of Biitan, says: *‘Tliey out the tailos of their khie and sell them 
very dear for they bee in great request, and muolt esteemed in thoHo parto". Tho 
hair of tliem la a yard long, the rumpe is aboue a spunne long; they nee to hsug them 
** for braovie vpon tbe heades of their Elephants: they beo much used In Pegu and 
•' China” {Ralph Fitch, by Horton EyJey, pegs 117). I suspect tho legend Is largely 
tetlologlool, for I have ecno across similar but loss deullsd legends among Hngn, wblcb 
eonueot tbem with Mcitbei, Euki, and with Gurkha. I think these hill people 
recogoise th^r kinship and aeeount for it In this way. If the Gere legend does aetually 
refer to events so far distant as 1,000 yesn ago, It is, iodsed, a notable fact and to be 
reckooed with In computing, as Van Geoeep baa recently done, tbe lasximuu, “ pour 
des populetiona ddnudee d*eariture, de eiz generations ou nne moysime de IdO sue 
“ poor la mdraeire d'un dvinerosat eoit naturel (tremblement de terra, iooiidAtlon, etc.), 
» eoit politique” (ffefigiont, Maurs at Aepenier, 11., pege 186). 

I have had occasion recently to make rather a elese and detailed study of escUaco- 
logical belief In relatloD to fnaorsry ritual In Assam, and it Is intsreetiog to And many 
olosa and suggoetive psraUels bstween Goto beliefs and prsoKcoH aud those of the 
Naga and Kukl, with whom 1 am personally acqnwnted. The mousier Kawang (see 
page 108), who harasses tbe ghost of the dead on Ite journey to Heave o, and who runs 
in terror from the mao who has married 1,000 wives, is surely akin to our Liishei Mend, 
Popawla, who nay not shoot at man who have known three virgins or seveu women. 
(Shakespeare, Ruhi-Z^ahei TVihea [Jeurn. Roy. Anfir. Ina/., Vol. XXXIX, p, 371]). 
It la no giiestion of a hypersensitive deity wbo avoids contact with all desperate 
chajacters. Savage deities ere not very modest or moral beinge. All tbe advanfege 
is on the side of depravity, for tbe soul of the nxorious Oaro, like (be aoal of tiio 
amorist Lusbei, escapes safely to the delights of Heaven, thence, in tbe fukess of tirne^ 
to return to earth as a new-born babe. Far be it from me to bint at such mysteries 
as neseieuce of tbe art of procreation, but I tldok it may be worth tbe while of 
someone on tbe spot to make an effort to ascertain the ideas of Garo, and 

Lusbei on this diffloolt and delicate subject. 

The qnotatioo from Sir Alexander Alackeosls's .^^ortA-Faat Frontier of Bengal 
Cn. 76), is enough to whet ooe'a appetite for further information. We want to know 
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more, if non i» to be knewQ, aUiU "dn." There (ve ctietoms emoog the Kage of 
Maoipiir, end among tlio Lnaboi tribce whioU ofTor cnrioue parallels. Tins the ereo- 
tioa of e stone moiinmeut, the aesnmption of tho khcillakpik's dlatlnctlre cloths, 
tho simple luxury of a eoHt of wLiiowiisU ou ooe's house, or, simpler the 
poaseeeioi] of a window In ono’M house involvox a hue to the uommutiity In tho shape 
of a feast, which looks very like a counterpart of the Gsro “<lai” custoias. I ha<l 
always looked on iheso sets as ijifnictions of tHhus, so ilmt the founts (o thevilUgo 
whicii (hoy Jtecosxiuitod wok n incuns of social reintegration. Major l^lnyfalr notes 
(p. 67) that tho rules of oi^ngnmous niorringe arc In jeopardy n( Borfous disi'cptrd, a anie 
proof of (he extent to whieh their cnntAniluation haA prncee<le(l. Yot )C Ih in rospoot ot 
thoir socinl orgatilsatlon that (lio Gftio <UAbr jiiost tnarkdly from tJkO mruw of Tiltcto. 
Dunnau tril)e8 iu Assatn. They are jnatrjlhiunr. Hav’o (hoy, as Sir Batnpfylilo Puller 
suggests, borrowed this from their neighkoura, the IChnsI ? If not, la It n 
Is it a Hurrival from an earlier stnio of diinga ? If eo, la it, In any way, citnsally 
relatetl to polyandry an practised in Tlltet? .It cannot bo easy to otfeot a cimnge in 
the line of descent, and tl )0 ilioery of licnowing haa, tit least, this in its favour, that tlie 
Lynngnin (noo The Khfts/t, p, 191, 0 / ee/j.), wlio foiiu a link 1>etweon tho Khnais and 
(he Caro, hnve gono over to the former in (he matter of Inuguago and social sb uctm^e 
(see LiHguiHie ef India, Vel. 12., p. 17), tiiough regarded as of Gare origin. 

1 think 1 liAvo suid onongh to show that this book is a T&luahle addition to onr 
knowledge of Assam. It is a sound, earefni, and modest piece of work on which liie 
author Is to be ooixlially oongratulatod. If I have seemeil to oritlolie some of IiIh 
viowe, it is in a spirit of hearty sympathy with the dlfRoultias of his Interesting snlgoct, 
aud niy oritieiem ie only evidence of a desire for more from his pen. 

T- C. nODSON. 


Voyages. Ntooil, 

Three Voyapet efa Nalnraliit (Seeetid Edition). By M. J. NieoM. Londoa : i J 
Wstherby, 1909. Pp. *xx + 240, 28 x 14 cm. Prirc 7s. M. net. 

Tho orlginsl edltcou of tiio altovo work was published iu March, 1909, and 
reviewed in Max, 1909, 6. Within the year it lias been fonod necessary to issno a 
second edition. Tlio author lias acknowledged and embodied ‘‘the oritloUms In tbe 
moay kind reviews,” time correoting tba few ndetakee whieb bad crept Into the 
earlier editloD, The principal of tbeae errors was the etatement tliat Easter Island war 
dnlnbabited wbou first discovered. J. E.*P. 


India: Ma^lo. Henry. 

La Mapit dant I'lndi Antique. Pas Victor Henry, Professaur do Sausorit JC 
at Grommairo coruperde dee Laogues lodo^urop6enaee h rUolvereltd de Pens. 49 
Peris: Emile Nourry, 1909. Second edition. Pp. xxxi + 26$. 19 x 12 em. 

The detailed study of on actual system of magic is an excellent corrective for 
resb generalisations : M. Henryks book Is velusbie in this respect, though not iu this 
reepect alone. The litentore of aaoient India affbrds unrivalled material for soch a 
atndy In tbe Atberva.Vdda, a book of magical ritual at least as old os Aia eighth 
oeutnry B.C., and tite Eanclka*8utra, a magical manual of later date. The inogio of 
Che V£das is not “primlUve,” but It abounds in “primitive” surviTuls. M. Henry’s 
treatment of the fuuctioas of the Brahmin, his chapter on *' Rites de Magie ooiro," 
and the section on Exorclsmes par Repriealllea ” (p. 169) arc particularly Intarssting. 
It seems that the “vouH” in Vedlc sorcery Is often regarded os an embodiment of the 
eoroerer’s evil wish rather than as a sympethctic” representation of tbe victim. 

Tbe irony of M. Henry's preface, with ita strictures on the totomlc theories of 
1902 and 1903, is by no means out of data. B. F.*M. 

Printed by Brux akb SPOmswooDK. Ltd., Hie Uajeety's Primers, Bast Hardiof Street, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Con^o. With Plate F. Joyce. 

Note on the ^isment>Btoeke of the ButhongOi Kaeal DIetpict, JO 
Belslan Conffo. By T. A. M.A~ 

Tli« Bushoflgi^, like iDan7 other tribes of tie touch enil eonth-westeru Bel^mn 
CongOf have a greet predlleotion for the doll crlason pigruent obtuned from the wood 
hnown to them m tuivla. Tbit pigment ii applied by them to their liodiet, otpoeiAlly 
on feetWe ooeatione. ami le alto need to ooIcut piUin*clotb luid embroidery fibre. 
Woodeu carvings ar« alto rubbed with ic, and the inlaglio designs on eome of tbt older 
vrooden hoxee, which are need to contain the pigment, are entirely filled up with the 
Culafa which Itaa been applied from time to time through many yoare. 

The preparation of the pigment la qnlte simple, and is porforroed by the women; 
two blocks of the wood are moistened with water and rnbl>ed together, and the crimson 
peate which results from tho friction Is formetl iuto oakea aud allowed to harden. 

Before tbe hardening process is complete these cakes are nfioo moulded and 
carved in omamenial ahspns, hnt this custom seems on tlie deoline, nnd tho mnre 
modern Hpeolmens are not so carefully prepared and ornamented aa those of former 
days, 

For use, the re(|Utiite amoont of orlmson powder is Hcraped from the bloek, atid 
mixed with water or palm ml to form a paste, which is thou rub 1 >od on the surface 
which It la dcsirctl to decorate. 

The accompanying plate shows a namher of specimens of these tu/mla blocks, 
obtainecl hy Mr. S. Tortlay from the Hauil>ala snb*iribc of Bushongo : they are all of 



Fto. I. 

coitsidertbln ego, uid the surface of each is woll patinated and nearly lilnck. Noe. 1 
aud 3 represent female heads with elaborate ooiffurea; No. 4 is an nxe; No. 5 a 
paddle; Nos. i, 6, 7, and 8 are merely orunmental blocks. Tbe shape of No. 6 is 
most peculier, but no information la forthcoming as to what it is meant to repreeent. 

Of tbe hve speoimene shown In Fig. 1, a represents a basket; b a tortoise; c a 
wooden or pottery bottle; d a lisani ; and < a hgure which may be an insect, hut oo 
which human features have hseu scratched by a later hand. 

All tbe apeoimsos are ornamented with designs thoroagbly typical of Bushongo 
art, all of which can be named. I do not, however, propose to enter into the ques¬ 
tion of pattern names here, tlmt question will be fully discuesed In a hook donliog 
with tbe Bushongo, which is now in preparation: wbat I wish to mention is the 
lecoDdery uee of those tukuh blocks—e use which is invested with a peculiarly 
modern atmosphere. 

Most primitive peoples rovsrence the memory of their dead to some extent ; some 
indeed provide themselves with rolics of tbe departed, bnt the majority seem to concern 
themeelves only with such observances as will prevent the spirit of tbe deceased from 
troubling the sorvivors- Among the BambtJa, however, a custom exists which seems 
to indicate a point of view less purely utilitarian. When a man dies, his holr, who 
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M cUidf mourner, diatrlbutei during tbe funeral ceremonies s number of tbesa oM 
blocks among tbe prlocipol friends of the depsrtod. Blocks so given leem to 
be invested ■with no msglcel cheraoter whatever, but are purely and slniply mementos 
of tbe deceased. In fact they correspond exsotly with tiie mourning riogs of this 

Qontinoni. •^OTCE. 


Aadamaas. Soluiildt. 

Noehmate: Puluffa, da* hochete Weean der Andamaneaan. Ton 

P. tv. Sekmidl^ S^V.D. (Forteottuug von Man, 1910, 38.) 

Wenu snm Scliluss Hr. Brown melne Atigabe, dees ^‘Btrlng-makhig . . . is, hi 
'* the most ensee, the work of the women,'' hestreitet so etelion elcU Itier einfsch wiecler 
die Angaben von B. H. Men und Brown gegeouber, und ioh liabe idobt iiur koine 
Veranlosinug dem erstereo weniger an gUubon als dom leUKeren, sondern vielmelir. 
In dieeem Fell#, hesenderen Grund K. H. Men inehr an glexibeo, welt er dieee seine 
Angaben volkommea iinbefangen, ohne BOcksioht auf jrgend eine Tlioorle Oder Polemik 
und an Ort und Steile gemeoht list. Die Angalien Man's aind folgende : ( 1 ) ** Die 
** Bosrfnser toii /fnoden^rviM poniculatttm (jfStba) win! baupiaiiohliah gebrsueht ciir 
“ Vorfeitignng von Bogeusehnen, klolnen ^ettsn (oMpange), HaUbbndern nod Sebunr 
“ fUr die Pfeile: Ihre Ilerstellnng ist nber nlcbt enf elnei der beiden Oesehiecliier 
'* beacb^nkt,"*—d.li. dooli wohl, beide GeaoblecUier eind ohos Unterscbled, in 
anDdberod gleiebem Mease dikrAii hol«iigt. (2) Heodnerte sum Flsehen (Avd) 
*' nod Beblefmatten (pdrepa) su niseken, wild Onetum «duh (pitUa) verwendst ^ 
fdr die Vorbersitung und Verferilguog derseiben koEDtnen a^wachileealieli Frenen in 
“ Betrftoht."r 

Nseb alien Regelo dor gewSbnllohea Beebeokunit, weon die Frsnen bei 
(1) aohon gerade so etark betelUgt aind, sis die MSoner, worm dsnn Ilmen sllein 
auoh aooli die Oaasmintlmlt von (2) aukoinmt, Ist as docL aiigenecbeinllcli, dess die 
'^moat CMOS "In diessm Geworbe Ihnen xufs)leo.| Klmint man liiosn, dees such die 
£orb1leobterei gewfiliniieb von deo Frnueu betrioben wlrd,f ao darf iob getroet deii 
Sets aufetollan, dees aocb auf den Andamaneu "plaiting and twisting" vcrsUglloh 
Sacbe der Frauen iat. Selbat wonn also auch die Perlmutterachale ala kiiaaerea 
Werkzeog fUr dieae BeaohUilgungen in Wegfall su komreen biitto, ao bliebe doob noob 
lomer beeiebeu, daaa die Btliku der Nordgruppo, eben well ale weJbllob Ut, ia akbsrsii 
Besiebuogea an “plsiting and twlatlog" stebt, uod demit w&re el no Erklkruog ibrer 
Besiebuog sor Splaue sum wenigateo eogebabot. Gerede om dieae Brkihrung eber 
haodelt e* sicb Uer, und eie wlrd also aocb durcb Mr. Brown's Bekrimlnstlouen 
in Ibrem Weaeo nleht ber&hrt, solbst weun wir vou deo mancherlei Bedenkeo gsos 
abaeben wolleo, die, wle iob geselgt, dnrob dieae Bokrlmiostioaea noch wieder 
eiregt werdeo. 

Vollatindig ohne Bedeutuog aiod wieder Mr. Brown's Eekrimioatiooeu gegen meioe 
Beziebuog Darias dea SUdwest'Moiuuns auf deo suDebmeodec Mood, der suerat im 
We$t*SUd*Weat aufgebt. Mr. Brown gibt selbat su, dtse der Sinn fiir aclikrfere 
Beatimmuug der Himmelericbtungea bei den Andsmsoeseo mebt sebr auagebildek aei, 
und wsgt neine Zusammooleguag nur su beswelfeln. Dagegeo wlrft er mir vor, 
dasB ieb bei meioer Zuesauneostellung dea Namene fUr Neunond—in Bee i Ogar 
dereka-da u.s.w.—mit dem Wort Daria Portraans tybersetsung von Opor derska-da 
mitsutellon uaterUsaen babe, wodurch die Loser verbindert wordeo seien, die 
Unhaltbarkeit der VerblnduDg von Daria mit Ogar dsreAa-da su erkeonen. Iob 

* B. a. UMJt, \LO. R. IM. t AJkO. SS. Hi. ISO. 

] Dm koiBDt noeb, deaa S. H. Men von Jen “ aettad ratlcnlea er. S, IM, ala ron 

b«id«a Oescblechfiorn gemeebt beoelob&et, 8. 180 aegt : " made and used b? wceneB." 

I B. H. Mao. 6 . 180. 
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viuate virklicb niolit^ iras filr elnen ScLftddQ 6s fur meint Tbeorio hAben solltdf du« 
0</ar dtreka^da juDger (oder kleiner)* Mond*’ heUat; gende iai G»g«nt«il, «e atutst 

liar no«b m^br. IDasa i«b dl^se'ObArsetsung nlcbt initget«ilt, l&g darAo,dAftS ich 
m&Dco ohn&dUa aoboo liuigQn Artikel nicbt Uber Gebdbr Miad«bu9a ivoUte; >n der 
Behftndlnng dM GageaaUnd«i in rnoiuam W«rk Die der PfgmaenvAlker in 

der EntwickelengageecbicbCo dei Mensebeu’' beW ioli die UberMUang aocli obne 
welierea gegebeii (8. 211). Wono Mr, Brown nuo “ confidentl; " foatatellt, deu k«ine 
pbilologiaolie Tcrbiiidong beatelie xwiaehen Darin u.a.w. end Derika a.a.w., eo tat mir 
diese Zoofidena einigermuaen glelobglltig: incereaaicren wiirden micb uiir die Grbnde, 
die Mr, Brown defUr hebeo koonte, und deren VorbeodenMin Icb bezwelde, Dagegeu 
bet er, obne zu wiaaen, eellAt aeboo eioe Beabitigiing meiner AiiffMBQog gabroebt. 
Weun, wie Fortmen dArlegt> die Gruncfbedaulnug toil dcreAff iiiebt “ Zind", aondern 
‘‘klain,'* “jong” lab aopuat gnus Tortrefflich dasa, dean in dom alldliobcn Sumixi der 
Bale die Bede lit von dem big Puluffa der awai Briider Let, die die 8ielle dea eonat 
▼orkemmenden Darin eiiiDehmen, die *war Jila Ptduffa (Otl-Puiupa) uod Kuarha 
Puluga (Weit Puiuga) heiaaon, aber aw^felloa gegeniiber dem *^hlg Putugn" 
weiiigatena in der BmpAndung dar E ingel )orenen el a “ tittle Ptiuga" gel ten. Bh wiire 
veil aehr graaMm Werte^ wean Mr. Brown una deu aiKlMneneaiaebeii B'ortlaiit von 
**big “ miUeileu wUrdof ; Je uechdeu dionar iat, wikrde die Beaterkung uoeli 

grdanor eeln. 

Mr, Brown groift eiidllcli noob melne Angelie an, de«A Daria anwellaii dais Weib 
Puluga'i aei. loli woUa jatat niobt molir m!t voUer Beatlnmtlioib woreuf ioh mloli 
etUtale, bU kb dieae Augebe mftohte ; lob ▼onnntefnuf Mr. Brown’a MIcteiUnig, deae, 
iinob oliinr Angebo dor MiaeUgrnppo Juwoi-Zol-Pnobikwar, ala Weib don muniiliehan 
BiHh dia /» Ckria orachoinl.( In Ckaria atobt bier swoitelloa en Stella den Teria 
neboii Silik ; ench iat du Wort Charia dam Wort Taria niobt atlaiifarn ateband ; abor 
loll vormboiita niobt dan Bowela daflir an arbrlngao, dun luilantendea t In dlaaar 
Spracbangruppe nnter dem Einfliiaa daa enaleuteiidan n von In (w Frau, Mnitar) sii 
ch witrda. loll bebe daahalb ger kelne Sobwierigkeit, tut dieter Angtbo niobt tu 
baatehen, £a war je get niobt dar waibliche CLerakter Toria'fy worauf o« roir 
4tnkam, aondem aelna iiberall gageniiber dar ven Fuluga^Bitiiu snrLcktretende* gorlagere 
Badautung, und dioaa wird eaeli Mr. Brown niobt wageo in ALrede an atallon. Noob 
.mehr, tin welblloher Cbarektar T^ria'i witrde meiner Lunartbaorie nnr aur ForlegenLalt 
gereioben, do Ich docli rens mit dem auneLmeudan Mond identifislera, dieaer aber in 
der vorinegaiatatan Mjtbelogie gerade nkmeti weibllrh let. AndororMtla biatet dor 
alats mUiniliolia CKarakier Teria't dnrcbana keiiia Stiitae filr die Aniiahme Mr. Brown')*, 
daaa deaUalb liiliku nraprUiiglieh ateU waiblicben Cbarekiera gawaaau aei. Brown 
wagt denii auob aelbet keiue Sicberbeit datUr in Auaaprucb au nelnuea ; aber e« kommC 
ILr auob nicht elnmal der klemata Gmd von Frobabilit&t su, da neban dem Gattenver* 
bbUnia dait Bnidar- uiid FraundaaverbiiUiua gerade ao gut mbglieli und bei dea Bale ja 
direkt baaeugt ia(.§ 

So fallen nabocu alle direkten Beeiiauadungen, dla Brown coit aeicbar Veliemena 
vorbringt, OQwobl in aiob ala aucb hi Beang an! ihra Bedeutung lur maine Tbeorie 
▼on der friibaren MeDdniytbolegia der Audamaueaen voliatilndig auaamcnan. Nur der 
aine Puokt iat riobtig euatoUeu, daaa, necb der jetaigan Erklaroiig Browa'a Ubar die 


* Dirtfta hdiat io Moar Oraodbedauteog nJetat wla Brown aagibt, aeidarn “kida.'* 

*' jung," a, Portman, Fotea 9. Sb4; oral helaat Juogca Donachlioboa Weaen " Kind." 

t Be tat ija web) so erwartcn, daa vea den MTthoo, dJo Mr, Brown ia aeiaem Ueoinicliat 
•noheiaendsn Hoche vwSffflntlSeUen wlrd, ateta nuob rl«r andanansiiche Vrteat iniCfatellt weHa ; 
Wirt dM nicbt dv Pall, ao warden ale fUi tigeatltob wiaseiuchaftliche UaCeriaehQngce ainen gncan 
T«il ihrea Wertea rerlivan. 

I Fvl\lfir9, axO., 6. StO. % Brown. aA.0., S. 260. 
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V$nr$cidiing d«r PdrlmuttenohiJe, ndD Versueb siiier positb^n Erkloniog der Identi* 
fiktiloii der Spinno mh Biliku im NordCT nicbt mehr fcufrfcht orh*lteo wwdsn au 
kSnada scb^nt DioM IdeotiflkMlon s»Jbat Udibt naturlich le«Mk«a und bebalt ilir 
voll«a Cawicbt fiir die AMUftbme sioer frubaran Moodm^tbologio. Nicht diase IdUtaro 
lit durob die jeteige Erklflmnp Brown’# getroffcn» jondern bochsteoa der Veraucli, Aid 
Entatehung einet ihror Indisien eueli poaitiT su erklKren, iat zn einetn Tail In Prog© 
geacellt; «um aoderon T«1 blsibt aach er aatra&bc. de jwlenfdlla durcb die Bezieliungeo 
Biliiu't ds Weib «ii "pWting Mid twiiting ” Ihro IdoatifikadoD mit der Splone 
mindeatena pUnelbel gemaolit wiril, 

Degegen kabo Ich jetzt den Vorwnrf dee unriebdgen Zltleiens met Naebdniok 
gegen Mr. Brown 2 n wenOon. Er aeliralbC) 8. 8d : • « - even If Is were true that 

** tlie preaent baliafe of Ibe Andiuniineae coneeroing Pulugn are derired from lunar 
mjtbolog^, it ia Impoaaible to eee hew tbla aifbrda an/ evidence thnt tlie Aiulamanoae 
formarl/ b^Jeeed in a Snpren^a Beiog." Ea lal In Wirklicbkalt niebc leiebt zii seben, 
wla Mr, Brown dia ausdriiuklleban Auaflikrimgan anf SS. 6 n. 7 meinen Artikela 
iiberaehen konnte, In welelien IrL darlegta, daaa daa Ufiobate Wawn Puluge gemde 
nkiit tiua der X/annrmrthologie bervorgagangan, aoudarn ureprUDglieb ein HImmalagott 
gewoien lal; aolclie UberMben gelihrea anr ** etrlotneM of method ” jedenialla meht. 
^^eaa dann Mr. Brown malat: “The preaent Andamaiieae oortainl/ de not halleve 
“ !n a Supreme Beingao hnl>e iob keine Uraaebe ibm nloht an glanben, leweit die 
Nonlgruppe ia Betraeht kommC, <lereQ aeknndbren Eutvickelungacbarakter lob nlior 
nucb dergelegt babe, Waa dagegeo den Ted dea Gebietea beirlfft, der mic dem von 
E. U, Man und Forlman tuaamtnenfklll, ao baba ieb ebenfrdla keinen Grnnd Mr. Brown 
mohr «n gleubeii, ala den aumlrUokliehen Veraiobeningea der beiden andem Foreoher. 
Mr. Brown verwendete mir zwel Trockencoiten veo je aeoli* Monaten au aeiaea 
Foraebungen bel den vaTeobiedenen SUinneui von denen er Monato cJleln anf 
Xlelu Andaman aubraohte : wenu or nun wirklleb glaubt, In dieaer Zelt ecboii aiiio 
“ intimate knowiodge of their wa/a of li/o and tliouglit” orworlieii za Jialion, ao miiaaan 
die AnaprCohe, diu or nn einn ioIoIm "intimate knowledge’' atollt^doob wobi otwaa 
boaebeidene aetii. E. H. Kan wnr vicr Jabra anf dem anger umgreiizteu, aUdllelten 
Oobiet Ulig, end V. Portman weilte, aoviel IcU wolaa. miudeatena liebea Jahro anf den 
Andamanen, Weun mm aucb die Vorbildmig Brown’s fUr dioaa Uniereucbangcii eire 
epeaiallerfl war und er die kUreare Zeic durob eliie auaacbliewllcbe Verwendong cu 
wiaaenaobafillchan ZweokeQ bia itx elnam gawiaaon Grade kompenaierte, ao iat doeb ea 
alner wirklleb arachfipfenden Eenntnia einoa Tolkea unter alien UmaUndan ein grbaierar 
ZellrauiB erforderliub. Baau kommt, daaa Inuerhalb dee gegebeoen Zeitraume ea 
awelfelloa tQr Mr. Brown nicht cadgilob wfvr> aicb due aolobe grbodliebe Eeontnia der 
Spracbe anaueigoen, daaa er eicb den Eiogeborenen niebi our versUodliob machen, 
aondern aeeb deren Geeprlicban unUr eieb ohne Kilfe einea Dolmataobera uUbaloa 
bfttte folgeo kbnnon ; erat bei olneni eolobem Maaaevon SpracbkennUiie aber begiunt mnn 
in deo Geiai eiuae Volkea wirkUcb elnzudriogen. Durcb dleao AuafubruDgen babe icii 
nieht die Abaiebi, die wlrkllcben Verdleoete Mr. Brown’a berabauaetten ; iob erkenne 
im Gegentell no, daaa er dorob aalue, aweifelloa aetbebrungareieban Foracbnngen 
eieh groaae Verdlanate erworben bat. Aber er aelbet aollte die AnarkanDong, die 
er su fordero bereebtigt iat, oiebt dadurob in Frage atelleUf daaa er verlnngi, man 
aoUe oboe Eritik im einaeluen immer und (iberall auaacblieealicb aeioem Urtaila 
gegeuuber dezn UrteJl aoderer wabrlicb niebi minder ▼erdieater und anTerlk4«iger 
Forseber folgeo. 

Znm Soblaaa babe ich noefa ein beaonderea Wort mlt Mr. Brown zu sproebeB. 
Wood Mr. Brown mlob aoob fUr alnen alten Siinder an halten aobeint, bei dem kaum 
Bocb zu boffeo aei, daaa er uob beaaere (B, 37), ao gibt mir eBlce dugendUebkelt |[a 
deato mabr Beebi, an boffao, daaa or badd elnaaben wird, daaa einige wenlger gute 
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MuoMren in wis$onochftftlicheii Crortoning^n einen aclildobceu BinOntok tnacbsn und 
j« dber de«to bener abgdl«gk wenlen. Wu mich 4in m»ijten entaiuit liat, dM 
diuA Mr. firovn uicbt uar die RioUtiKkeit der Anai<^liCen eeinea wi^aon^ehaftlicliei) 
Gegnera bekdcopft, wu eein gutea Recbt ut> eoweit or Griinde defiir Torbringt, aendem 
ftuch die echische Zuverlliaaigkeit deiiselbeii in einer Weiae engreffc, vie ea bUber In 
viH»eQacbnftJkhen KrArterungen docli nicht Ublicli var. Teh hnbe bereits oben (6.1715) 
tiif eioige Punkte dieter Ark bingewieeen. t)ber ellea M»h)« geht eber der folgende 
SaU, diirch velchen Mr. Brown rnir lucbt oiir ftir die jeUige DUkuwiOM. aondem fur 
Alla Anafiibriingen AUoU melner aonatigen Arbelteu it* Anfrlebllge WAkrlialuntrebeu 
ebapricht: “On the eontPArj, U mu at be evident to all rcadcre of Father Sokmldt'i* 
writioga tbae he ia aIwa^ aeeking, oot the trukb, but evidence for a pre*fonned 
theory*' (6. 34). 

Ale eineigeo poeiciven Beleg fUr eeiiie Auklnge fflbrt Mr. Brown elne Stella Aue 
meinerBeaprechung <l«8 VI. Bendea der der Camhidffe Toms Strait's 

psdition in Anlhroposy Ib V, $. S72. eu, wo fob AU Mr. Haddou'i Kouatotlorung: “ ^e 
“ did not dUeover in Torree Simlt nnyibing like on AlbFfitlier or Supremo Being*' 
hemerkte : “ Mr. Keddon boa token 0111*6 to fomulnte exactly vbac be w&u able to alote, 
“ and I eball endeavour not to he leei exAOC by holding the theaie : * There roust have 
“ been on All-Fnther or Supreme Being in the roliglon of the Eontem Jalandars * . . 

Mr. Brown Ittt nun <ler Moiuung. ieh LKtfc, trots der KoiiHUtierung Mr. Hoddon'a, 
meuieraelU dock noHi limner (l«ran foatUnlien wollan, oa wukar nnior nllen Umailindcn 
ein hdeliHlo* Weaen vorbnndeu goweaon eeln. Aua eliiein Brlofa von Mr. Iloddon, io 
dem er inir flit die BeH|>reobiing dea VI. Bandea 11 ml xelnor “ Unce» of Mon" dank to, 
erfulir ioh, deuw such or. der daa frollloh loyoler verweiidete. flloaor Au(Tia»iiug wuv. 
lob hnhe in oloem Brief an ihn vom 21. Fobrnur dox riehtig geatoilt. lob zwaide uioht^ 
dorie dlaae KichtlgaioDting nloht sur Eenntiua Mr. Brown's gelongt lak; denu looet 
hlltte or dlasen Fall niehk to verwerteu kronen, wie or ea in eeineru Artikel getan. Pie 
KielitigatelluBg heetebt in lolgeudem : lob gebe su» daax der Wortlant dea engllaelion 
Textaa die AnShseung Mr. Iladdon'H nod Mr. Brown'a erntdglichto. loh meioe a1)er, 
data Bueh das, wa« Job wirklich angeo wollte. hemiugelesen werdeii kdnnte ; unJ 
andereraeita lat die darin mlr Imputierte Stellongnahme elne derortlg uneinnige, ja 
fast WAbnaiunige> daoe Mr. Brown verpHichtet geweaen vnire, aloh oral privaiiiri su 
vQrgewiMaro—• ie Mr. IJnddon oe loynler Walse Cat-^be erdnmlt bosebiildlgend ao die 
Offbntllchkoie trat Der Oedanke. den iob AU9<1rUeken wolliOi Ihc diosort “Mr. Hoddon 
“ hat aicb gana exakt anagedi llekt alx er angto^nrcA^ .* os gibtund gob in derTorrea 
SlrnMO kein lioobstea Weaen, eoudarn—•: wir baben kclii aolehea dork eutdeoki. 
“ Ich werde mieh nun Ucnikhoii. nieht eCwn wenigor exakt zii aoln dnUnrob. doae iob 
'* fesS/iallen isiirde: JCt /Hitatunter alien Uniatiindon eiii boehskos Weseii da geweeen 
aoln.'* Man sleht also, dara dnroli die GerimdiYkonHtrnktion “ by bckUng" der 
irreaie IConjnnktiv “daaa lob festlialtoii leurde" uicbt sum Anedrucke gelaugt iat, 
iind foriior daas doe, wna tub aagen wollte, ao alemllcb daa goraile Qegenteil iac von 
dom. wne Mr. Haddon und Mr, Brown aua <loii Worten entnabmen, 

Ich Irene ralch ouu, daas Mr. Browu, nachdeu iob ibm in eiuem Brief dieae 
Mltteibing gemaefat, aeln Urtell In oiner Erkilirung on “Mau" znrCkokzlebt, und 
IcL danke Uim fllr dieaen loyalen Sobrltt. Ea lat wahr, or war der angegrlffene 
Tell; aber ea iat ein Irrtum von ihin zn glauben, Ich liatte no dor aubjektlveu 
Zuverlkesigkelt irgend elner seiner Augabeii geavoifelt. We on 10 h von ibni mehr 
“ bi’oad'zniDdodneae ” gevtioaeht babe* so hotte icL dabei nicUt die AbaicLc, aeinen 
guton GJanbea in hVage zn akellen. An einer Stelle freilicb habe icb gesagt, daae 
er, "perbaps unwittingly". "leading qneationa" gestellt haW. Aber in dem 
“perhaps iinwittiogly" habo ich wurclkli gebrauoht. wae er von K. H. Mau sogte, 
nod ich hatte dabei dieAbaicbt, Mr. Brown Ul>er daa Bedeokliche eines iiher andere 
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gefBllt«n d«r*tagen HrMil* iliwliircb tw belobren, awfl ioU ee einmRl bciipwlawejt* 
ftucb bei ibm selbW *u Anw®ndnng brtehte. 

D«mil i8t, melocr Freiide, ein p®r»bnHober GegenMtt, der 4i«h an bilden 
<lroht«, b««it5gt. Die A«8tr»gnng odwbt ibchlichea DiffereoeeD darf dadorcb in 
liemer Valie bohindert werden i Ibr tw allem wllte dieier Ardke) 


Greenwell: Gatty. 
Bj/ Carum Grcenwell^ 6 ’., and 


Es^land; Aroheology. 

Thd Pit Dwelling:* M Holdernes*. 

tAt J^«v. B. A~ Gaily, LL.H~ 

The implomenta of «io»ie MnlveiBoU of pottery now brought nnOor tho notice of 
the InatUiit©, tbongli of e very b»rable»«veu ru<le> deieription, ivnd ebowiiig very little 
ovidence of akiU iu the hwida of tho mnkore, ere ne»«tlieleea of iroporiwioe for the 
light they throw upon the onllivMion of onrly cnno in Brittin, or Kt all avanw in that 
part of it in which they have ocourroil. They ill belong to tho epplieucee of domoatlc 
life, noiLIng whieh can be rcgar<le-i iw a weapon, except lorepera, having up to the 
preaenttime been diecovered. They have boon found on the floor* of piu annV into 
the boulder elny, nnd cnaceonntof the eiroumitanoei eonnecled with rhem they muit 
be regnrtlfld ee the dwell in g-placee of people living oeder very primitive ooudltlojii. 
They are placed within an area, the extent of which hea not yet been nwerielned, hi a 
poeitloo at the preient day not far allnntod from tho ooait, in the dieiriot of Holderneai, 
in the Eaet Biding of Ycrhalnro. 

At the time they were inhabited they were oo doubt placed niuoL further island, 
the lea having encroaobed very largely during e long period ou that part of the oaiwxn 
ehore of Esgland. Tbattheae people llvetl ec lome dliUnoefrom tiu eee appeare to 
be ebown by tbe abeence of the bonea of sea flih and marine ahella. It Ii poailble they 
may not have been able to catch flah ; aklll there miut have been an abundance of ihelU 
flilion the coeet.4nd the conlenti of robhleh heap* In the dwelling-placee of other 
early people living near the eea ihow liow large an element In their <lletery vrere 
oocklee, oyeteri, inueaeli» limpote, end lueh like food. 

The greater nurebep of the pl» hitberio explored ire eltoated near tbe village of 
Atwlflk, two miles from Horoeea,but they have been obearvad aa far ae threa milei 
north and tho aame diitaaoe eouth of that place. At RoUtoo, three mllaa ecuib from 
Atwiok, two have bean diecovered on the cliff face, owing to tbe waeUing eway 
of the land by the action of tbe aoa. They occor apparendy In groupa, and are 
so numei^s that K li evident tbe district was then occupied by a large population. 
This eeeme to have oonsUted of people who, If wo are to judge from their domes tic 
belongings and their place of abode, mutt have been in a oondltleti of life little 
above that of lavnges. 

Nor, doee it appear, were they IWiog in the nelghbourbood of people who had 
attained to a higher ati^e of progrese, for if this had been the caee it might have 
been expected that some article of a luparior kind, or one of their own rude tools 
made out of an implement of better maoufacture, might have been found. Tble 
haa BODietloee occurred on site* occupied by people in much tbe aame social oonditlou 
aa these pU-dwellere of Holderneei. This evidence la, of course, only negative, and 
not in any way conclualve, but it haa a certain value and la worth beiug noticed. 

Tbe pits were fleet discovered by Mr. Williem Morfitt,of Atwick, when digging 
the fonndatiODS of e bouse, who from thet occurrence wae led further aflald in 
search of other piU of a aimilar kind. In this be waa successful, and it is doe U> bis 
aotiteoesa, persevering energy aod patient care, that so much haa been recovered in 
coimeotioo with a commanity of very early dweUera in that part of Britain. 

That theee very humble placet of abode were the dwellioga of a people living 
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at an oarlj part ol ihe period which ia called oaolitbio dooa not admit of mach 
donbt, TbeinhaWianW of Britain, during the Neolithic period throughout tiis greater 
part of that time, and over the whole country, except, perhaps, in some remote place*, 
were acqnaiiite<l with the art of grinding and polishiug atone. It le quite poaaiWe, 
however, that In the early ategee of their cultivation, like the etiU older men of 
pidasolithie daya, they may have been ignorant of that important procosa in the 
mamrfactnre of atone implemeote. To such a rime it may be the pltnlwellers of 
Holdemeae balonge<l. Anyhow, no atone hbs been found in the pits which shows the 
least trace of such a proecu of pollebiug. 

That theae people were living at a very early pcriol, during the time when stone 
and bone were the only material out of wbielt weapons and implementa wore toado 
(tbough not la Chat time, the palaolithic, when the miunoioili aud other extinct animale 
occupied tbe country), la shown not only by the articles found In tlie pita, but even 
more coholuairely by the position which the pitj nsanme In relation lo the enrface 
soil and its oontenta, by which they arc overlaid. 

In that part of Holderneas where these <lwelling-placea have been discovered 
tbe underlying eirnta are covered by a deposit of l)Oul.ler clay of very log tluckneas- 
Thie cUy, which oonUlna, together with the asnal rolled and acratcbcil pebble* and 
larger blockn of various kluda of etono, tho remains of the mammoth, acd other 
animals belonging to tho same famia, Ims bccu excavated in places to form the pita 
which collarliMtoil the llving-places In questioo. 

The pits, whioit nre gonemUy about 6 foot deep, vary eoiialdembly In sbnpo and 
else. They are mostly of an elongoteit form, in some vaaes a* long as 40 feet by 
9 or 10 foot ill width. They are now filled In with a dark-foloured deposit, evidently 
tho result of mud woshed lute tliem by nn overflow of water, appeienily ilie result of 
local rainfall rather than of a general flood o! water. This luiid deposit hae net been 
found to eon tain anythlog except the h aliened mud Itself, all the euimal bones, 
implements, and pottery having been found on tbe floor of the pits, 

After this flooding had taken place, which either drove cut the occupants, or 
found the pits already deeerted, they became covered by a deposit of surfaco soil from 
19 to 18 inehee In thickness. This soil, which equally covers the boulder cluy aod tbo 
piu, has never been ia any way broken elwough, or otherwise dletiirbed la the ipeoes 
occupied by the pits, and, therefore, they must liave been dng out and Inhabited before 
the mud was carried iuto them, and the surface soil Had later on aoeumulated over 
t)mm. In ibis surface soil the ordinary implements of flint, aud other uionee cLnrac* 
terutlo of the Neolithic Age, and In seme cneaenro tboee of bronsa, have been fouud in 
fair almudance. Ou the other hand, neither on tho floors of the plu uor in the Ailing 
iu bs« any example of the hlghly^Anished impletnonts of tlie Stone Age, or any poitloD 
of 0 Q 6 ef them, come to light. 

This is a very important fact in connection with the time when the plte were 
occupied. That time can only, however, be considered as U has a relation to other 
periods of ocenparion In the Stone Age of this district, and it must not be attempted to 
give it a place in chronological time. If tbe occupation of the plte la eousiderad with 
reference to other and later periods, when the eonntry was inhabited by early man, 
it ie evident that tbe people, who had their abode in them, muat have been livlog 
there a JuQg time before tbe neolithic men of tbe polished Stone Age wore settled 
in the district. 

We cauiiot say how long the pit people Jiad lived in these dwellings. First tlie 
pits became filled in with a deposit, the nature of which would require very many 
yeare lor ite acccmulation. After that, a surface coil had grown over them, of a depth 
such as could only bare taken place by tbe gradual growth of a long period. Upon 
thie surfaco tbe ordinary neolithic man lived, and within Its soil are found the imple- 
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&ient8 lie had ueedf eod loet. WJio c«n e &7 how loug before bis dsjs were tliose during 
wbioh bis possible sacestor lived hU HfOi endowed wlili tlie poorest means of existence ? 
Tliet time must beve been ver/ remote, and tbe lotervel between the occnpstcon of tbe 
pit-dweU«rs eud tbe people who used polished stone In^plemeota very great 

W. OREESWKLL, 

The above aro Canon Green well’s views on tins subject, and as I wee present 
with Professor Bojd Dawkins at the opening of the Rolstoii pit 1 am able to 
euppleinent tlietn with dottiis from my own ohsorvatlon. 

The first pit disooversd by Mr. Morfitt came to light in the process of digging 
tbs fonndsdoiiN for a nsw bouse, and four more wars foniid as the work proeseded. 
In all tlieso casos the sarfaee soli was disturbed, aod got worked iu with that of tlie 
pics, «o time it WAS impossibls afterwards to see the exaot position of the layers. A 
later discovery on the cliff face, wliere the ground is psrpoUially falling into tbs sea. 
brought to light a pit lii soetioo, a drawlog of winch is given in Fig. 1, 

This pit is ou the property of Colonel Haworth*Booth, at RoUion, who kindly 
gave permiaslort to have It examined, and I visited it with Profasaor Boyd DawkiiiN, 
while Mr. Horiitt was engaged Iu digging it out. It was at once seen that a snifaco 
soil of about 18 inehea complotely unbroken lay over tlie pit. It was of a colour 
and texture di(?hrsnt from the blaok mnd which filled in the pit and the boulder clay 
ID wbieh tbe pit bad been exoavaced. 



Mr. Merfitt has opened about thirty pite, and in all these oases there was no 
indication, by mound or depreeslon, of tbe existence of a pit below. Sooetimea tbe 
vegetatLoo appears more rank, and a group of thietlse er a darker patch In a cornfield 
nay serve to show that there is a pit on tbe spot, but tboso aro the only guides. 

It was fortunate that Profeesor Boyd Dawkbs waa present to ooiiArm the 
Qubroken portion el the surface soil, as on this point the principal evidenoe of tbe 
aadqoily of the pits depends. 

In every es4e the plte are found to be filled with a blaok rand, which bakes 
like clay in snmmer, and can only be dug out during the winter*tinie. Wlietber this 
mud is due to some great overflow of waters or is aimply the working in of rains 
has not been decided. 

In the preaont case of the Rolston pit we found the depth of tliepltto be abont 
5 feet d iuchea io the centre. Tbe breadth could oot be definitely aaoertaiucd, as 
some of the sldo had fallen down upon the shore, but Mr. Morfltt thought it must 
have been about 9 feet. Tbe length was 40 feet, and it had an ontraiics from the 
south sloping down gradually to the esutre, where tbs flraplacs was rn fitu, composed 
of rough stoues. Near by was a broken cooking pot, which Mr. Morfitt has restored, 
while brokeu bones, heavy stone pouuders, and rods knivea, aod fllat flakes ley 
scattered arouud. On tbe floor were tbe remales of a peaty substauce, which might 
bate been composed of grass aed rashes, euggestlvs of a couch, while near the fire 
lay the bones of a dog curled round ae if It bad gone to sleep iu that position. 
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Prc^eeeor Bofd Dakwklnft txura'm^ the boo«s t»ken from tbi« \iii, biul tLe^ provod 
to be those of Jios iMgi/ront, amd compiieed lioro ooroei teeth, »h( 1 brolceu boitoe of 
70 UQg aod old aoimslB, some of which were psrtiall; burnt. There were ftleo ])ODeB 
of horse, sheep or goM, domeetio hog, and red deer. 

In one of the pits the atlas vertebra of a whala was diaoovered, aud tills is the 
only makrioe relio that has oome to light. This seems ro show that when tlieae pits 
were inhabited tlio; were along wa^ from the soa. The cl iff erosion which is taking 
place ill this part of Holderncss in too well koown for me to dilate upon it. Colouet 
Haworth'Bootb, wlioeo property is bounded hy tbo coast lino, told me ho calcal&ted 
that he lost two acres or nsore every year liy the spoliation of the sea- 

Frofessor Boyd Bawkhie describes this ivliale vertebra rut partially hnrot while 
** fresh, with square holes out in tbo poeMrior artionlation. Its use is niicerCMn, but 
** it may have l^eo a stool, like the vertebra of the Megatherium found lu the Pampas 
** of the River Plate, and used by the Ouaohos for a seat lu tbeir tents.*' 

Among other things found in tlte pits Is a rod pigment, made apparently from 
burnt clay. Tlio oooking>pota are of varioue slses and siiapes, but one very small 
cup, boiding exactly a teaspoonful, la suggesUve of the nursery (I'ig. 8)> 

The exoeeilingly primitive condition of live people who inhabited tlieeo pita is 
shown more espeul* 
ally by their flint 
implements, whicii, 
with the exception 
of some of the 
aoi'ibpeiv, ni'e hardly 
lOCOgniMible ns tools. 

When compared 
with the tools louini 
upon the surfeoe soil 
aliove the pits the 
oonunst Is very 
greet, and it Is 
imposaihio to snp- 
pose the inhabitants 
of the pits existed 

at tike a.. time as the race who dwelt upon tlie surface of tho land, We may 

tbereforo rensonably conclude tliat after the iuhabitanta of the pits itod vanished, 

aud after the Ailing iu of tiie pita with mnd, eud on the top of this a depoeltion of 

Bin face soil from 16 to Id Inchon, a later people settled on tho soil, and nmdo tho 

tools uow scattered on the surface, This lausL throw Iswk the date of tho plt^dwellers 

to a very remote period of tiino. 

Canon Creonwoll roiuaiks upon this n)«cnca of auy suporior claas of lmple< 
menu, ** that if the people hod heoii living at tho same time with otbere of eupericr 
** koowledge In flint manufactnro, lotne of the latter impleinenta, or portious of 
tiiem, would have been fonud In the pita, as lo tlie case of the kitchen middeue 
** iu other localities.’* 

Csuon Gioenwell also tostifies to the oxcclleut work doue by Mr. Mordtt, who for 
more tliau twcuty years has steadily pursued tlie larestigaLion of these plte,aiid carefully 
collected the objecu wliich are uow exbihltfx) for the Arst time, Ouly tliose who, like 
myself, have been present at the excavadons know what laborious work it is, often in 
the teeth of furious gales in winter ou the north-east coast, to dig through very hard 
mud, every bit of which has to be examiued with tlie fingers numbed with cold. No 
work cao be done in the summer time as the mud and boulder clay ore baked as bard 
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ftd briclc. It ie tnie tie objeota vbieh Ar« foonJ 4ra not TAbmbld in tbatosalvor, bnt 
tbeir extrams rudaDasA and pnmitive ebarncter give tbeni a claim Co ba ranked among 
the aartiaat recorda of neolithic man in hta domeatic life which have yet boaii discovered. 

R. A. GATTY. 

In the diecuaaion which followed the reading of the paper, Profoaaor Boyd Dawkiiia 
thanked Mr. Gatty for bringing tbfa iciterostiog diaoovory of Mr. Morlitt'e before the 
Inetituce, and eaid that he could testify to the accuracy of the <leCalle and to the energy 
and enthusiiwm of the diaoorerer. The fliul Is clearly proved to be of enrly KeoUthic 
age from ^e geological section. The InhabiCsd site—now on the otlge of the cUffh at 
Rolstou—woa a campisg ground In a Itollow in the boulder cUy, tlinfi tied been filled up 
by a aiibrdirial wash up to the base of another subaurial acoumulatlon that <^ve» tlie 
whole dieiriet like a mantle. In this are ueolltluo implements of the nsnal higher types 
of the Yorkshire Wol<U. The boulder clay wae being formed in this area while the 
tenth of England was Inhabited by the pnlaeollthle hunters. The date of the find Is 
therefore clearly shown by the eeetien, wlihont rofereuoe to the further evidence of 
tho remains of the sliort'horiied ox (Boi lonpi/roru), introdiiooJ into Europe by the 
neolithic peoplea 

Africa r White Nile. Oole. 

AfHoan R«ln-m*klnf Ohiefe, the Oendokere PUtrlet, White Nile, JA 

UgrAOtfa. Si/ py. £. H. Co^e, AuiitoNf DUtriei C^mmitti^ner. 4ti 

The dletrloI adminfstered from Gcsdoiccro ie the moat northern of the three which 
oompriae the Kile Provloce of Uganda. This district wsa formerly part of the 
Equatorial PrOTlnee cl Egypt, and it separated on the north from the Su<lan by the 
dth parallel of latitude, on the west from the Lado enolave of tho Congo by the White 
Kile, while 00 the south It roaches to the Assoa river, and to the east to the diitsnc 
and iinadniDiatered tracts around the northern ehcres of Lake Rudolph. 

The chief tribes whoiuok to Che Eletrict Commiseloncr at Gondokoro for protection 
are the Bari, Luluba, Lokolya, and the Latuka. 

Tho Bari were particularly troubleiome to Sir Samuel Baker in 1670, but are now 
a peaceobie and cax«paying community. Moat of the chiefs of tlieso tribes are rein- 
makers, and enjoy a populadty In proportion to their powers to give rein to their people 
at the proper seuoo. In one inatanee 1 oame mposs e raio-meker who was not a chief 
bat juetedrawer of water "for hia people. This arrangement did not answer very 
happily, for there wae always friction, and the chief, who himself liad proved e future 
ae a raiD*aaker. wae very jaaloua of the power ezeroised by hie man. 

Raio*making ebiaft always build their villages on the elopes of a fairly high bill, as 
they no doubt know that the, hiUe attract the clouds, and that they are, therefore, feirly 
safe in their weather ferecaete. The hata are conical in shape, and each ia nsuaJiy 
aurroutjded by a bamboo fence, though in many caeee tbe whole village is enclosed 
by one stockade. 

Borabo, the paramount chief of tbe Bari, Is perhaps tbe best knowji of tbe rain¬ 
makers, and this man produces water from the clouds not only for bis own people bnt 
frequently for people in the Sudan, dO or 10 mile* away,and receives altogether quite 
a handsome return in kind. 

Enalla, chief of tbe luluba, is a warm supporter of tbe Governneot, aud a most 
friendly old man who Uvea oo a beautiful table* land at the top of a range of bills. He 
bae a great reputation as a r^n-maker. 

Lummelun, the Lokoiya chief, who gives much trouble, and is a great raider and 
the fear of tbe eountryeide, ie another of these magieiaos, though a more insignifiuaot 
and stupid man it would be hard to And. 

Lukuwyero, the latuka chief, whose warriors wear the celebrated heJmete and 
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nothing else, !a Another ntn-niAker. Hi* fighting men weer Iiolmeta made of platoe of 
beaten brase festcned on to the h«r of the hewl, which la efierWArda sUavod off end 
forme the Iloiiig of the helmet, wliloh Is then worn only on apeoial occaaiona, and being 
bnrniehed, looke very Imposing In the African anrt. 

The methods employed by the raiD*Enakere are much ae foUowa 

The chief having been besonght to make min for the vlilege, and having duly 
received varioua preaenta of cattle, aheep, goats, and sometimes even a wife, very wisely 
selecu a day, on winch to fulfil Ida pronalso, when clonds are to be eeeo In the sky, and 
on which the wind is favouiaWs- Ho generally smeara himself over with woo<l aahea, 
and wfiira many eunoue cliarms of wo6<l and stone aroand his neck and wriate, and 
aometlmes his waist and ankles arc eunllarly ailornod, He next preduesa a pot, roughly 
made of clay, in which he kespa his rain*itonos. Thene are stoneH which have bsen 
found upon the hills, aod are cnrlous either for their shape or colour. I brought 
several of them to England, and some were found on examination to bo pieces of rock 
cryiul, aventurios end araethyat. The atocea are then covered with wBtor aiul the 
chief takes In lui bmid a peeled cane, which Is split at the top, and with Uiis he 
beckons the clouds tewarda him or waves tliem to a ‘‘promiaed land,'* the while 
muttering some strange ijicantatlon. He is most persistent in his endeavours and I 
have known these frantle cffbrts with Ids wand to liwt for hours. If the ralu clends 
come and the rain falls on tbs desired spot, all is well, but if, as scmotiines happens, 
the clouds are carried to the diaUut bill and alied their moisture ou the cultivntioa 
of an unfriendly chiof, he will toll hi- people that the chief over thero is a bnd man 
and baa stolen iho rslii. This sonietlmos leads to a mid on the hioky vlllago and to 
many broken beads. In such » case mlii is promised for auother day itiid is generally 
fcrii)coming, which la as well for the repnutlou of the chief, wlto in coiiseciueTice of 
bis riuu-making aldlltlee Is held in great respbot and veneration. 

Oq one occasion I bad been out for a day’s shoot in tbs Luluba country and 
old Rualla, (be chief, had accompanied ms. We bad had a successful day and I had 
killed an elephant, the cutting up of which had kept vs out rather iater than usual t 
on cur way back to the camp ws wore overshadowed by heavy tliuuder clouds 
which threaunsd a deluge at any momeitt. Old Rualla said it would be sdl right as 
he would >eep the rain off until we wsro in camp, and, proceeding lu advance of 
the parly, ho continued lor the reit of tl»e journey frantically to wave the oloinU 
away with bis wand, 1 mult say bis efforw on tins occasion were most successful, 
for wo no sooner arrived than a perfect torrent camo down which would have beon 
moat unpleasant on the march, though had we walked less quickly I think we ahould 
not have escaped a good dockiog in spite of the ralQ*maker’s magic. However, tlie 
old chief was immensely pleased with iumsclf ajul cleligbted to liave such an 
epportnoity of showing “the Govenimsnt" that he could really do eometbing io bis 
own particular line. I myself gaiosd the reputation, not as a raiu-maker but as a 
’* lucky persou,*’ hsoauae «o often, much to my periosal inconvciiieuce, I took rein 
to a parcbe<l district while on my visits of iospeotioo. 

On another occmIco 1 was on the pomt of moving my camp when raiu threatened. 
A Bari took a bunch of greso leaves In one hand, and a bunob of dry grass in the 
other. He cast the green leaves into one of the camp fires, aod lighteil the bunch 
of dry grass, with which smouldering torch he proceeded to wave away the rain. At 
the same ^me anotber man, also a Bari, endeavoured to beat back (he clouds with a 
split cane. In this instance the rain came down heavily, though the two men continued 
tbeir exercises for qnite an hour, aod all the time their n&coiployed bands rested on 
a branch of tbe tree under which they sheltered, regardless of tbo vivid lightniog which 
played incessantly abound. Theee men were just two ordinary Bari, aod not rain-makera 
of any repute. 
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Eftia is (bd 0 D 6 thing vbiek mMUrs to cite people in those diethcta, ee if it does 
Dot come down et the right time ll neeos ontold herdeliipe for the common itf. It is 
tlisrefore smell woodor diet meo axm cunDing theo ih^f feUoirs should errogeCe 
to tbemeelves the pover of prododog it, or thet beriof gained soob e repuution, 
tiiej should trade on (be mdnlUj of their linpler oeigkboors. 

When e rmO'mekiag ebief eeeeee to eoariiiee his people of bis specisl ekiUt^ U> 
trork msgio be genendlf dleet or ie non probeUy inede eirej wiib, end anotber end 
more succeesful men reigns in bis piece. Sometimes eoeb e men sees the signs of 
diseonteat, end flies betlnee to e oalgbbeoriag tribe to vbom he offere bis services. 

Tbe post of a rmin*cnaker sppeere to me, unlees it also eerriee tbe chieftainship 
vitb it, a meet preoarions ooe. W. E. REYMES COLE. 


REVIEWS. 

Crete. Haves. 

Ctm tht Foftruntttr ^ Gresrr. C. H. eod H. Hawes. (**Librery of CA 

Living ThoQght.**] Lowlon : Berper Bros. Pp. xW * 158. !& x U cm. vU 
Price St. 6d. 

Tliie little book U en useful eootribntioa to tbe literataro of prehistoric Orssk 
archcDoIog;. Like Erofeascr Booald Burrows*! adninble Z>wcoeenss in CrtU, it is 
priuerilj en **<eam de Tu%arisetioo,** but wbUe Prtfeesor Burrows deeigned bis 
hook for the use of e noderatelj leened peblle, (hat of Mr. eed Mrs. HawM ii 
written for tbe use ^ the **msa in (be street," who knows notbiog of srehBologj, 
but would like to know something (and tbel eemlp comprehensible) of tbe new 
discoveries in Crete end wbst the/ meen. At tbe eeae lime, linoe tbe book is written 
b/ sutbon both of wboai have worked la Crete, while eae ii tbe ectual esoavetor sod 
discoverer of reaeine by no steans tbe leeet uaportsnt of tbeso which have oome to 
ligbe during tiie iset few /oan. It ie one to he roed eUentlvel/ bj arobaeologiits. 
It will be eepedallj nseful to those wbo bare foond Mrs. Hewoe'i rnonumentel, but 
probiblcirei/ expeniive, work on tbe exeevetSoos of Oouroik uoastauiable. ai in it 
tbe/ will fled a baud/ r4$itwii at bar eoaelusioas. Mrs. Bawoa is, of oourie, the 
exoavator of Gonrnik, koewn to ns a few jeeie ago ae Miss Harriet Bo/d, aod her 
husband has dieiiogolsbed himself b/ a special stud/ td tbe creniolog/of tbe ancient 
end modern Cretaoi. 

Mrs. Hawes DsCurall/ illastjmtes her conehieioos largel/ from the results of ber 
own exesTatiooi st Coomih (on wbieb there Is s epeclel chepter), and this gives 
her book a speciei coMst which dletiagulshee it from those, niob as tbe worke 
of Ptre Lagrange (Xo CWtr eaownae) and Z>r. Moeeo {Tkt Pallets of CVett), in 
which the atteutioa of the reader U too exelnrivel/ cooceotrated od Hnoseos and 
Eheietoe. 

Bnl it ie to Eoossoe sod Pbaistoa aoJ their discoverers, Dr. Arthur Evans and 
Professor Halbberr, thet Mrs. Hawse tons for the oloeidaiion of Govoik, and ike 
feDow.foeltng and good comradeship thet btppU/disiiogniihee tbe eompan/ of Cretan 
explorers )e marked b/ tbe preface (hat Dr. Evans has wrictmi for this book, in which 
he rigbtl/ le/s thet, under the gnidaoce of sneh authors, the reader ms/ eafel/ trust 
** himself to obtain en ilhuninatlog glimpse of this ok! Miooao world in its verioos 
“ aspects." 

The iotenUon of tbe book preelides env leemed archmologieai dieensaions. 
footnotes, or references, sod tbe ebeeoce of these makes a bapp/ diatmetioe between ie 

Professor Borrows* work, which whale primerily popokr was, u Dr. Evans sa/s, 
intended " for more edveocod archmologioel studeuts.’' Piofassor Burrows eatered into 
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teobatcftl JieeosuoQ, uid argo^d for 4sd tgiiiiH Tarioos p<Hnt» of viow ; aUo, bis book 
ift t. mioo of OMfoi j^orecoos. AU (bie U oAcboved by oor ^M«nC outltors, who merely 
give fr retumi <d wh*t bu bMo 4UcoT«red And wbaC it all maapa in a plsasanl et/lo 
that oocomondi iCaelf raadUj to the g««faJ raadar. Naturally, tho archawlogioal 
Btndanc wbo le wall posted io cbe rabjaet will datoet bare and tbare dogmattsma sod 
unqualified adboaiona to tiawa that are diepatabla, bet ihU waa inatitabla in a abort 
popular work on a aubjaot whieb baa oaly lately bean diaeorared, and li itill not yat 
entirely tlraebed oat. Statemeau most be nada whieb tbare U no room to diacnsa; 
aiul for Mn. Hawea’ raaaooa wo moat tiiru to G^urniA. 

Ona nav idea ia itated preUy dogmatically oa p. 41, ibat tiu cama to tba iGgenna 
from Kboraaeao ; and on p- H4 wa read. “ Tba Blaok Saa gave tbcm aitotUer high way, 
•* for by aailiog to It* ^tani end they siada oonnaotloaH wicb lead routea from tbe 
“ region aouih-mat of lha Caapiao, wbioh waa aapoeially rich in tin.*' We i magi no 
tlmt Mrt. Hawaa hae bo better Mthority far tbla tbaa tba lagendary royaga of the 
Argonauts; we have no Mlnoau aotiqoitiai from the eborae of iba Enxine to ahow ua 
that the .^Sgeaaa ever peaacraiad into (bat eaa. 

Lika all tboea wbo hara workad and etadiad io Grata (all, without axeoi>tioB, 
Engliab. Americana, Italiana. and Graake), Mr. aod Mra. Ilawca aocapt Dr. Evena'a 
ganeral chronology of tba fiada aod bla ayiun of aoceaeaiTo “Minoan'' periods. 
Mra. Ha waa neraly diffara an a nioor poiat aa to tba praeiaa dataa of some of 
the periods, wUich doaa i»t affaet bar entire acooptauea of lha acbema, apart from 
mere datft*. One nay U Ineliuad to think that In making tbe ^ Great Psla^^e 
Period'' (late Minoau 11) last only half a eaotury (1500-1450 n.c.. ai rogardi 
Dr. Bvaia'a 1500-1 $50) aha cunaili it midoly, brioghig It to an and too soon: one 
would prefer 1400 aa the moat satitfaciofy data. By I&50 tbe third InU Minoan 
period waa in full awiBg. aa we know from the dlaoovatiea at Tel el-Amama. 

On the wbjeet of Egyptian dataa Ur*. Hawaa stye qniu vuly that “ there ll 
a growing coovietioft'' that Cretan arWaoea favoore the “ minimum" ayilooa of 
Egyptian ebronology, which placaa the XJIth Dynasty tomewbera abont 2000 B.O., 
aod makei the XVIIIib begin abont 1550. Prafaeaor Pawia'i ayatam (aa atatad 
in Xbeeonerter in wbieb would pnt tba Xlltb Dynasty a tboneand years 

earlier, can not be squared with (be reaalta M Cretan axeavatlon. The qnaition in 
not yet Htdad, aod for the XUtb and aarlisr dynasdaa we oan only say that we do 
uot know tbe datee. and for tbe mare porpoee of time-maaearemaBt, eao. if wa think tba 
•‘mioimum" (Mayer's) cyetem too low for tbe Xlltb Dyaaaty, uao the more or lass 
arbitrary ay item of Brugaeb, wbiob bappeaa to eplit the dIffaraBoa between Patxle and 
Meyer. But while lha Egyptian aridaiiae (apart from astronomical ealoulationa) figbti 
both for aod against Mayer, that from Oata is la his favoor ia so far that it tends to 
bring tba XUtb Dynasty down oonaidarably later tlian tbs data assigned to it by 
Brugecb ($400 n.c.). 

During tbe XVIIItb Dynasty wa are, of coona, now oaruin of onr dates 
with a few yaare' margin of arror. Bat Mr- and Mn. Hawea are right in saying 
that still ^ Egyptologieta diffw widely in tbw datea for Pharaohs prior to (ba 
“ XVIIIih Dynasty (1580 8.C.). besea our difficulty in aacariaining lha absoluto 
" age of Cretan tndqoltias which are knowo to be coDtenporanoous with Cbe earlier 
Pbaraolis.*' 

The aatbori hardly lay mfficient straaa npon tba airly cnUural ooaueotions of 
Egypt and Crate (tbe posvble eommoQ oripo of tbe two elTiUsations iu the Nile 
Dalu is 00 w beginning to ba debated), and art. perhaps, inclined to miiiunisa tba 
mutual influence of Egyptian and CretsD art ondar (be Xlltb and XVIIUb DynasUes 
(though they mention tbe fact (bat Crate ** reedved many ideas from Egypt"). The 
CrotsA oatorabstie artist wss indabtad for mooh of his natundism to Egypt. This 
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mftj M»m A btfd ujbg, bat it U true. Tba pbemot-hantleg eet of AgLie Triedb» 
(a fresoo)^ wbteh Ure. Bawe* jnatifiAbl}' ednirea bo moeh, cena etreigbt from Xlltk 
Dy^iuty Egypt: where, beveTer, be did! not buot pbeasute, bat wildfowl, we moy be 
eiirr. Wbea Idra. Hewes uys (oo p. 127) that d>e work of the loUid sword blades 
from Myeeoie, with ibetr Tory Egyptieii repreeeutetiou of the eats bunting wildfowl 
(besides the more truly Uiooen scene of ^e boo hmt\ is not of Egypttin origin, 
she is, of oonrse> referring to the werkoMiMbip of the inUy, not to the style of the 
perticnler subject of the eet, wb»b is perfeetly Egyptian in spirit. 

The statement that the theory of Um style of tbis inlay being of Egyptian cngin 
** has long been abeiidoned" ia ooe of tbs dogmatisms we have mojitiojjed ; tbo matter 
is doLeteable. Mrs. Hawes «Icee aofi meacioii tbefaet that the Ulnoan glased faience 
muat have origioated in Egypt, where gUaed Menee had been in uie as early ae the 
beginniag of the lac Dyaaeiy. In rarenge, ibe JEgeeus gave to Egypt tlio lieautiful 
decoratcoB ot tlie eplnl velnte. 

Deepite a teodeaoy to idealise KiMan art ibe chapter oo tins anhject is a very 
good oae; and tbe eoDelsaioa of tbe book, on tbo eoasocUoa between tbe Cretan culture 
and that of oiaaeioal GtWa, Is adairablo. Mr. asd Mrs. Hawes aubeeribe to the theory, 
DOW, I bellere, geaerally eeeepted, that tbo Bollenk people were a mixture of the 
old Mediterranean non^AryaD ‘^^geeiia,'* who bad der^oped tbeMiaoao oullure, 
and Arysna from the north, who brought with them tbe patriarchal eyatem aod the 
'* Greek Isegoage. *'Jn olaseinl Greece we see tbe coeulte of tbe mlngUug of two 
" uDUBually gifted races—Me autoebthMeoa, tbe other immigrant, the foroer, ooii* 
tributiag the (radidon and teehiiioal ikiU of e highly advanced oative oiTilieation, 
•* eapecially rich in art, tbe latter its heritage of Aryan inetitotioot, power of oo* 
ordination, and an alUoM^tnering langnagi.” 

This has been tbe perabie of moct of oa for some years past, end Mr. aivJ 
Mrs. Hawse bav# put it in a oalebell. H. R. HALL. 

RellglonB. FouoArt. 

La MModc C^mparatrpf dam PHauirt das RtU^ns. By George Poaoart. Cd 
Paris: librairie Alphonte Pkard el File, 1909. Pp. $99. 19 x 1$ cm. ul 

Prise 9 fr. 90. 

If criticism be a form cd oo^operatioa ia so>eati6c eoqoiriee, enihropologiaU may 
cordially welcome tbis oeoWibatioD to tbeb laboors. It is a plee for bistorioel laetbod 
io tbe atrict sense of the word ** historiad "—that k to say, an enquiry based wholly 
on written records. M. Fooeart rejecta the sociological view of religion, or ai least tbe 
aocuologioal method at esquiry, ae based oo d priori reesoaiiig ratber thsa tbe peeitive 
data of bistory, aod ee UolatiBg partieolar praetieee and studying them apart fr^ their 
eavironreeat. He rejects tbe aeibropokgieal meihod, on ^ grouod Uiel aQ^rilisod 
peoples are DOl primitive (whieb nobody eeseru they are, tbongb primiti/s may be used 
in France u meaeiag savages) bat degeoereie, end that tbe evidence of travellers, 
explorore, ofiiciele, and raiieiotiaries Is superdcial, aacertaio, eootredictory, aod, In abort, 
valuoleee. He poeCalates for ibe effective study of tbo history of religions, tbe choioe 
of e type whoso evolotka from ege bo age cao be slndied by moeoe of records incon* 
tosuble aad explicit; aod ooly wbea be has icUowed and mastored those records will 
be epply eomparisoe. Naturally be fiode Ibe beet type in the religion recorded duriug 
long miUeuolucne oa Egyptian nMoomeata. Fixing oo this be presents aa outline 
of tbe evolution of some of ite chief ofaaraelerisrics, aoob as ths colt of aoimals, 
tacrifice, magic, tbe coodicioD of tbe deed, morality, aud priestcraft, as deduced from 
tbe moQonsnte. 

By way of illuetratioo be appeek from time to time to other religions. Kor, 
when it eaita hiai, does he exclude from each appeals tbe religioiis of even aaelvllised 
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p«ople«. (rf ®4bDOgi»pUjc*l f*cto, be leUe nB> beve cited hoadredB of cberac* 

terielic exeoplee o< belief ia the existence ef e een] Of dooble mofe wbde tUsn the 
b<*d 7 , bai yet roeteriel, wbicb oalliTM its oorpo#«*J enTclope. The idee of soul or 
spirit, mor«Tcr, is extended » eTerytliing. In Africa (he eondesoeods to no more 
definite Iceetioo) eu offering is pleeed befm e (Uriae tree: tbe next de; it ie untoucbod; 
but the black itiM belieree that the spirit of the tree lies sbeorbed ibe spirit of the food. 
But snrely M. Poocsrt! If the nocirilUed pnpuIslioDA sre degenerste. if they rei>roMnt 
tbe d«repll«di of the race, these beliefs are hut trilumted fragmoBts of oivilUotion, 
relics of s vigorons manhood of reJigion tbet liare passed away. If they ara universal 
tnaiikiad owit eTsrywhers hare started fiwa clelUsaiioo, not from savagery or somefliing 
below it, and religion most have sprung into exlstoace like Atbeno wltlx a mighty 
wsrwhoop from tbe bead of Zens. Bet tliat is not M. FoocsrtV opinloo. Tlie Egyptiwi 
monnmonte sre against it They show bejoad doubt tbai the Egyptian religion end tbe 
Egyptian elate etaried from barbarism. They exhibit a oontinuai pMgroee in refiue- 
meoti In complexiiy, in order, la morality, and eo forth tlirougb all tbo ages of empire 
and paganism. Ho repwllatm, lodeed. the idea tbaa the original inhabitants were 
sarage, accepting Uke big cbildren withoot refiectioo and without oxamitiaiiou fanlast.o 
praocicas atid noconth iotontioos. Bot yet they were not elvilieod. Then what wore 
they ? A little real eti^y of anthropology would hate disclosed to M. Fonoari tbe 
fact that no authropologist boWa that earagee are destlwia of reason or aot without 
raaaoiting. He earioewree tbe eavage In order to emphasise hie oontentloe, yet when 
It )» eoiivenloot lie a^^peale to savage beliefs end praetiooa, imd that upon evidence 
wkioli lie elsewhere deneimoea. It in au eld triok of poleviea. 

Tbo fact Is that M. Fouoart is ae aolhropologi-l in s^te of himself. He Is alweya 
sMkliig erigina Kle aselbod, as far as it goea, la aaibropological. Hta resnlts on the 
whole concur with tboee obuieed by anthropologieta. Of oonree tJiere are dlfferencos 
of detail; eo there are between profeeeed aatbropologisu. But no anthropologlats 
would object to an liiTeetigatieo of historical recetde where euoh oxlit. On tbe con¬ 
trary, they gledly avail ibemeelree of It. They qoite sgnm that to Understand ilio 
oemel you mutt do more than gase at a speeimee for ati hour In the Jardln das Plantes. 
They quite appreciate the neoeeeily of amokiog and obeerving him in bis native haunts. 
They do not need U. Foooart'a reminder of tbe weakness of some anthropological 
evidence. Tbe weakoeesea no lees thao the atroogth of aaUirepologlcal evidence are 
a oommouplace among anlhropologiaU tbemsolvea. M. Fouoart’s contempt for It 
would perhaps be lees if be knew a little more of la. 

He is a sociologist, toe, though aa uceenscloea one. Sociologists do not pretend 
(0 evolve the camel out of thw iooer consoouenees- Eveiy eociologlet would iuilit 
not lew strongly tbao M. Foncart oo the oeoeasity of ttudyiog a religloo In iM 
environment, in its modldcatiws aod dovelopmeols. Bvory eociologisl, like every 
antbropologisi, recognlsee that religion ia oaly one side d a people's life, ineeparable 
from its social, its political, its military, iu Industrial, its iaielleotuel sides. This Is, 
In fact, tbe very snbeiaooe of bU oontearion. If be ahetraota for tbe purpose of 
special study some rile, practice, or UKef be only does wbat M. Fonoait bimaelf doos, 
aod he is equally cwscIom with bim that tbe wibjeci of bis speolal study roust be 
correlated with the whole. He is owiecious, too, that for the purpoew of science 
Ibis and everything else must be traced back aa far as possible to its ongiu^ 

Here, perbapa, is (be pmna where tbe sociolopst and the authropologist part 
compaoy with M. Foncart. Tbe latter will go uo further than tiie writteu record. For 
him where that begins is the origin of all things. He refuses to admit (Iu practice if 
not in theory) that there is a long history behiod la. Prediistory, be saya in effect, 
there may be-^ot history; bot wbat has this to do with tbe history of religions? 
Wbat do we know aboot pre-bistory ? We ooly know that aavages are degenerates. 
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B«nc6 for him tho cort^se roets on oodunf. I eon find nowbem in ezpHoit ndiDiBBioa 
tbnt the state of barbaric tbonght and eiulom} proMotod b^ Bgjptiaa roligioo ot ita 
earlioBt appemoceoo th« nonomaote, la bat a step above, and mast have developed 
out of, |re*hiBtorio lava^iy. Cleimui^ that avagorj is the degenoracj and decrepitude 
of the race, be ecaoDiu bisaetf to a wide pmpoaitioa that be maj be aafel; defied 
to prov^-e propoaicioa, Boreover, that debere him from reaching the ori^ina he 
talks aboQt 

M. Fooeart baa taken alarm at eoue theoriaa more or leaa diapntablo advanced bj 
antbropologiita and sociolofiata oe eertain obeonre t^oeetloae. One or all of the 
tbeoriet of aacrifiee to vbiob be refers nap, for iojtanee, be mlsiaken. It map be that 
no one fihsorp will cover all the facia. Wbetber trae (w falae, the diaUoKolahed itudenU 
who bare advaoced tbaaa tbeerioa have awnndip rendered aervlM to the eanae of 
Bcience bp focoselnd eneatiOB upon (be qoeetioQe to be aolved nad SQgg:estmg aolntiojiB. 
Poikber iDvoBCigatioB aided by eriUetett la gmJuaJlp arriviof at the facta, aod their true 
apntbesis will In Uoe emerge. Rome wae DOi baill b eday. M. Foueart is too itR' 
patient. He denoaneoa (beerp and net bod together, and then applies the same method 
to diferent facta. Xaiorally he obtaiiu a divergent reeult, for which be prooeoda to 
clatD the une anivereal (prana/, />WeiKiitef) ead ezeloeive eheraoter ae the tbaorioa 
he la oontroveriing. 

Antbropologiata aad eceiologiata will, tberefore, diaeonnt nneb of M. Fouoari'e 
crieiclima oo thair neiboda; they will teed with eome amaeemeot bis eoooiiat of their 
theories : end they will be intereeted to find ihet hie sketch of veriouj aapecu of 
Egyptiao religion oo the wbole ebuodeoOy coafimia tbw own reeearcbei In other 
directions. Jl;, 3 , H, 


AKTBROPOLOOICAL NOTES. 

Tha Siztb Congr^s prdhietorkioe de Fraooe will be bold at Tours (Indie e( CA 
Loire) from the Sletto the 87tb of Aagust nest. An Inportent featare of the VL 
Coogrese will be e dlscnasion on tbe geogrmphieeJ dittribation of tbe filot industry of 
Orend'Preeeigoy. In thle coeoection it la propoeed to bold an ezhlbllion of flint 
implemsota from this diatriol, end any persma having tnch to their eoilectlons, and 
being wilLog to lend them, are reqoetted to ooBDDaleete with M. Edmond Hue, 
60 me de la Pompe, Parte (XVI*). Subeoriptsena (18 fmooa) to tbe Congreas 
abonid be seat, before July 80tb, to MooaMor Olrena, ]l rue Engdole, 8eiat«ilao<14 
(Seine). 

Tflc death ia aonoueed of Mr. Alfred Nutt, who wae drowned in tbe Seine on 
Mey 88nd, in eodeavonring to save tbe life of hie eoo. Mr. Nan, who wee born on 
November 22Dd, 18d6, wie the heed of the srell'koown firm of pnbliaberi, aud waa 
ona of the original members of tbe Folklora Society, of which he bemme president 
in 1697, end be always took an active pen in the work of the Society. He was also 
a member of tbe Honourable Society of the CymBredorioo. Mr. Nutt waa well known 
for hie writings on Folklore eod Celtic nbjects, especially ootewofthy being bis editions 
of tbe L4$tn4 ^ tk« Omf, ead of the Irieb saga, The of Bran. 

A EnaPEKSBir io Sodel Aathn^ology, of the ennnal velue of £800, baa been 
eetebliebed at Oxford Univeraity by tbe Delegatee of the Common Unlveruty Fund. 

A. J. X. Tanu£ai:ix bee tocmved tbe Diploma in Anthropology at 
Cambridge Univeriltp. 


Printed bp Bmi axo firoiiuwuoM, Lm. Ois Maj««p^ Priatcra, Harding Sirect. E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTIOLBS. 

Africa: Nigeria. With Plat® a. Thomas. 

Pottsry-m*klnf of th« Edc^ipeakinff Peoplofl, Southern NlffOrla. CO 

By N, fV. Thoma»y M.A. Wv 

I tftw two isetbcKla of mokbig pots Id SouChera Nigoria—tho cominonoet mothod 
ftt Utekon io tbe Rini couDtrj aad at Sabongido In the On ocuntrj ; tho otlior, used 
for large pote onl;, I saw aowliere but at Sabongida. 

At Utekon pottery olay waa obtained from Kkiadolo (market), and when it was 
requirod lor aae it was out in pieces with a natoliet> pnt ia a wooden plate, and 
soaked hi water for one night. It waa then kneaded and rolled out with tb« bands 
into eaiiea|e>ebai>ed massea about one loot long and two or three iaches thick (Fig. 1). 
A number of these rolls were put In e diab by tho side of the potter, who is always 


» woman. 

Tbe first process was to take the nook and aboiiMsrs of a broken pot, which wsut 
placed ou the ground neck downwards. A roll waa theo taken id the right Land, 
made into a ball, and flattened in the palm. This was tbeo put od the top of tbe 
brokeo pot and thinned out (Fig. 1). The nest operation was to take a roll and At It 
on the top of ibli base (q/1 Fig. 8) : the oiay on ^e inaldo waa atraightensd out with 
the thumb. The olay base rests on the broken pot. but is revolved independently; 
tbe pot li revolved olookwlee, sJid the roll put on, beglDniag at the lelt-haud aide. 
This geos on till tbe aide is six Inehee high; after this the pot base is revolved with 
the pot, aod tlio back of the pot is supported with tbe flnt hand, when tbe thumb is 
nppllo<l to the Inside. As the pot grows the pntter etAiuls up, e^d wbou the body 
begins to oonernot again after attaining Its fall width she uses bolli first Anger and 
thumb for smootiung. 

To make the ueok, both Inside end outside ore smoothed; the day is a little 
thleker here. A wet leaf is taken from the bowl of water that staoda by the potter, 
aud as the aqiieeses the oeek upwards she wets It with tbe leaf and smootbe it. 
Tbin placas are meoded when noeoseary. In elongating the oeok the dlreotion In 
whleb the band fe placed is reversed each time. 

Some six hours after the pot was made the outside was emootbed with Ifemi t 
the pot was then put oaide to dry, a process which might last five days. 

Tbe implements used were as follows 

(a) The loQg leaf to apply water waa from tbe Egueue tree. 

(h) The streight piece of bamboo, Ifeme, waa used for amoothing the pot after 
drying a little. 

(«) Three pieces of Ifemo and two pieces of cord wore used as pattern makers 
(Agme). 

(d) The smoother for the inside of tho pot was called Itai, bttt>this Is really tbe 
name of the wood. 


After the pot was dried the pattern was put on : tbe potter wetted ber band aod 
rolled the cord round tbe Cop, and after that went backwards aad forwards (Fig. 7). 

At Sabongida the process was much the same. A lump as big as two hands was 
taken and tbinued by plaoing the bands Inside till the sides were raised 6 iuebes; 
then a roll of clay was taken aod put on from riglit to left (Fig. 2). The outside 
waa smoothed with bamboo as tbe pot grew. When it waa time to begin the neok a 
roll was put on from the outside (Fig. d); It was raised by a roll on the inside aod 
water applied ontside (Fig. 4). 

A ^ec cloth was theo tsken with a small stone in It, aod tbe outside smoothed 
with it, oruameatal circles being formed by means of the stone (Fig. 5). Tbe Up of 
the pot was formed with the cloth aod fingers, and flattaued outwards in the same way 
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{Fig. 6). In irtioothing tksj^ot iiuide» th© thumb w»s moved in the reverae dlrec^ou 
to thftt by which the rolls ware put on. 

To rnuho the tiwmog easier, the sherd was placed on a largo piece of 
wood AS big M e door. 

Large pott wore bagiiu at Saltougida by Mother procew. A ring of clay wee 
put on n broken cAlnbash or pok and thinned with the hands. A flat circnlar piece 
wa< then applied inside to form the bottom. 

At SaboDgula the pota were allowed to dry for about three days: then dry 
wood and bsrk were eollected, the pota were pnt on a large abooc of bark, and fuel 
piled carefully round them; the whole oparatioii of firing did not take wneb longer 
than iialf'M'boor, and when the fire slackened the potter fanned the fiamea; the fuel 
was renewed at intervals. Finally the pots were picked oat with a long pole (Fig. 8) 
and laid down to cool. The coat price in the market was 3d. for the smaller ones, 
6d. for tbs larger ones, end about 8$. worth waa made at a baking. 

Potmakiog ia aomewhet looal in the Central ProTince. Fioely-decoratod pota 
are made at Yajuon the bcrdera of Northern Nigeria, and at Ulcla, near Benin City, 
I law some highly decorative pots ^ bat as a rule they are more useful than 
oroamental. 

In Benin City are made pots with human figarea on them (Uh*Olo\u). large 
round pota (wAodo), yam pots (a«s). soup pota (veawo). email pota to repreaent an 
ebo (yV^)i which are called ceioxe or ufua6o. toy pota of the same ehape offered 
(with a hole In the bottom) to Oaun or Obiame, aixd native baeios. Uhumiiau, or 
heads of ancestors, which are fre^^uentiy made in bronse. are also made in pottery. 
The vAumtfdu often have a projeotioo on the lefi<haod side to represent the white 
feather won by chiefs, and one ia the centre ol the head to aupport the ivory 
tasks formerly found in slirlnos of ancestors. The chiefs who talked to me 
about these matters were nnaulnous In deoiaring that the ivory actually rested oo 
the beads. 

The photographs in the plate form parte of two seriee which supplement 
one another. The process waa precisely the same in all essentials and in each 
Oaee the photograph is selected which beet iUustratea tbs process. 

Occaelonally pots ars found fixed in the walls of a house as reaervoire for grain 
or beans, but thie is rare, and I saw it only at Apneiu, in the Tsaitul country. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


China. Whjire. 

Tha Ineaat TstbM. Sy G. Duncan WhyU, M.t. (e/. Mak, 1909, 95). C J 
Residence in Chiaabai bronght to my notios facte that have an inportaot 
bearing upon the opinion which ie quoted by Mr. Aston (Man, 1909, 95) from 
Mr. Ellis's FtychaUgy of Sots ‘*The failure of the pairing Instinct ... in the 
" case . . . ol boys and girls brought op together fron) infanoy ia . . . dne to 
* the Inevitable abaenoe under these olreumstances of the oonditiona wbioh evoke the 
'* pairing impulse.’' With this opinion 1 am oompelled (like Mr. Alton) to disagree, 
for reason! which have beeo brought almost dmly l>efore my notice for some few yean. 

No one oan deny the remarkable fertility of the Chinese. The Hoklo inbabitanta 
of south-east China (a purely Chinese family) emigrate from Amoy end Swatow in tens 
of thousands jewly. but still the streets of every town and village in Sooth China are 
like tboae of Jerosdem, ** filled with boys and girls playing eorely aufficieut evidenoe 
that '' the pairing impulse ” operates quite fruitfully amougat them. 

To a varying extent amongst these Hoklo peoples there U a cuatom of oerrying 
in (the word means literally " to take in the arms ”) baby daugbtere.indaw.” 
Ocoariooally, of coarse, the daughter*in-law does not enter her new home to share 
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"hed aud board” til) »ho ib of mataire joars, bnC in many pUoan tbe almost uoiversa! 
oiiatom is for parents to buy (for their present or prospective aona) girl iafanteOn'ftrns.” 
Sometimes before obildren are born two uoighbonrs, who are orpeoting offspring at about 
the samo date, wiU lurange to exchange tbeir oLildren, from birth, it they are botli girls, 
or will agree that if one is a boy and tbe other a girl, the girl will be sent at au early 
date into the borne of her future “ lord and master.” SucL ” baby da<ightars*io-law ” 
are treated by the children of the hoose as ordinary sisters: they play, oat, and sleep 
together till puberty approMhea, when tbe girl ie (theoretically) kept ** within tbo 
hoose.” Zt is onstomsry to many places for the ” bnde” to indicate, by a difference in 
tbe way she does her btir, when she has been promoted to the fall statnt of wifo, but 
occasionally tbe "pairlug Instiaot” (which according to Mr. Ellis sbonid nnder these 
ciroumstances be noQ'exi stent) is so strongly developed tbat the girl may be some 
months pregnant before her parents have arranged to have tbe girl's hair done up In the 
” bridal ” way and before the hedroome have been re-arranged ; beforc« lu foot, the girl is 
married. WJnle such strong eaprsHloo of the pairing instinct is doubtless rare (for it 
caoses considerable scandal), yot a marriage coosummated after years of tbe oloaest 
intimacy ie generally moaf fruitful, as is evidenced by the large number of yearly 
emigrapte In spite of a heavy infant mortality. 

One of my patients is a hearty old gentleman of over sixty, whose greatest pride it 
is to walk out carrying one or otlier of hie prear.grand*ebllc 1 reo in bis arms, infanta for 
whom future wivea are being selecred aceordiug to the custom of hie family, 

I trust tbat the facta bare adduced, together with the argumoote contained la 
Mr. Aston's article, will be regardotl as eufficienC proof of tlie error of the supposieioe 
that ” the pairing impnlHo ia not evoked lu hoyi and glrht brought np together from 
” Infancy.” Q. DUNCAN WHYTE. 


Ai^loa: Sudan. Tbompeoa. 

Three Bloherln Felk-Teles, J8y R. Campt>tll Thmpion, M.A., F.R.O.S. jlj 
Tbe followiog three ebort stories were told me by a Risbartn boy named 33 
.Ahmed ibn tss in the district between tbe mountains H&r&oo and Odeluo of tbe 
Eastern Sudan. As might be oxpeoted, the vooabalary, dlotloo, and humour are 
pnmitivo, but they are Interesting as showing the rolatioos between men and ghouls 
according to the fiisborln ideas (preeumlog, of course, tbat tliese stories are not of Arab 
origin). The ghouf lives iu a bouse, and, like the Arab jiiui, can amass treasure and 
call oat human belugs. 

Stohv No, 1, 

Takat dr tebare' ii*baba aidb’; dur&b dbare*: Yaka^ to-g’ara* lainsdtok*. Kirdria'; 
tak mek idum^ argin tbrtb*(argin ar’o^° saldlib^'). Dural w'argin g°hartit'* ha'ad'e^*. 
G'harat** hlroa’*. Ard>* hcrw&t o-mek hlma, Y'harfit^’ o-lflC® ikta**, u*dura isaabik*. 
Argino eonawhob*^ o-meko y'bak''er nrgluo Obln*’, U*dr dd e^t** ^mek 
Ye-aiig’’il ksfeait u*b'hdrib stir*. Ealt w’ard o-mok'a lino**. Da^la*’ c*b'h&rib 
id’gl* ang«il imerrl*; Id’gi ang*il iftjk»; id'gi ang^il kinai” imerribob da^bla, Id'gi 
o*dr oniwa da'bla. Id’gi w'taki ye’di** w’dr dibit w'bla** ylbik, Takiltl On soeb 
nan tSbai hdb 1 dn aneb jin din bSb I U-dr ycbilmlil*^. liidi** Ddra w'argin 
bardoc** bau biiidib ha’atta ? Indi And lundlb lia'ad'unl u«argin y'blrld dii o*i>crrtt fuftfC 
To>kdld ylkSsyslt^ irtaba. Aiieb kfka diird, nneb Idka diird 1 Dora dm&ad dSb^yaiylha 
ifre : c-arglD'Wa o*mek-wa o>6r Iba. Mlldmd yShalt to-edi issat. 

A woman had a son, and tbe father was dead; be bad au ooele (who said) 
” VpT I will teach you (the art of) ihjovery.” He went 5 (there was) a roan riding 
a donkey (who) bad a sheep; he led the sheep behind him. (The boy said) ** Uoole, 
” I will steal the sheep and bring it.” (Be answered) Steal aiid briug ()t); go OD, 
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brlnff eu® d«nk«y.’^ He weot4ftti cut ibe rope end Mused (hie) uocle to take (it). 
When (the man) miseed hie eheep he tied up his donkey (and) looked for hie sheep. 
Then the boy came after end took the donkey; he cut off the cen and eet them np 
(on end) in the sen. (The men) oame end then did not find his donkey. He reu to the 
see, lio found the ears; be puJlod np theosrs. When he found the eew only be mn 
ewny tiie boy run after (him.) Then the men oesed himself end the boy reu end 
removed the . . . uudsr him. He leapt up eod (said). “ Whet eils me ? Demona 
“ have come to me 1” The boy came ew.y from him, Ho ewd, “Uiiole, wiU thon 
“ sl-nsrhler tlw sheep or brla(( wood?** He aidd, “1 will fetch woods (the boy) 
killed tlio sheep and Infletod it like e wMersHn. Ho took up the stick and beet 
(the skin, orylng), was) oot I, (but) ray naole 1 (It was) not I, (but) my uncle 
The unele hoard tho beating (end) fled; the boy took tho sheep eud the doukey, he 
brought them both end gave them to his mother, 

^ e r. a pree df Mrt," to hare." A. i *1*- * A. --w- 8»*r*.sV^(ib U\a»9: 

• S « a nrse; eee‘ laptrstlve of ye A • A. glv« fikar as both verb end nwin; Mon*. |tTM 
t 9 'i as U)o nouu. * OausMln aor. Irem “ »leern," with mOx e! saaord parson, A. p, «8. 
No. is. Tbs AraWe oqulreJant ftvea » me was ’ 8 m e pwf i 1 au 

praa. fiora ’ew, “to ride.'' A. five. ifUi. 5 87*. • M». a pert, to 

*» Art. - behind," with * m. a au«x. A. p. 871, Vooeb,, p. R. From uUl. A. p. 8M, Ho. 

- Aor. of with ocpuUtlre 4; A. ♦ B«, a. '• 1 s. s«. of *-) "to hrlng (A. the fwm 
i Ml) with 8 a. e suOs. " Imp«- wtth oopnlatlve ' Impev. to Aa, * 

was told thel the AieWo for Aft k^rwi was *s-«4e rCA Iltrvii Is the Iraper. of " to ^ u^h 
the MpnUtlre -t, end may bs refertel to art. " beWnA" U* '* after.- 8 o. i. per . of (A. 
nvM the form JeWJW) with oopulatlve A. •* 0-m was aiplalnad to me as "lengtr than ^-yal. 
f 8 m a pert rt *-r (etlepted from AteWo; A. p«, 1, a). •• OaeietlTe of - to take ; Mvnr, 
Bivae SMiSr •- From MS « «s*. A. Ill, p.M, peetpw. JM, "when." • OMs w** explained to 
me as the AnWo In story Ko. 8, noM S ans Htuf dMal wm tosJated ^ The root 
apMers lo be <8. • Pert. f«m t. '• to oome" with oopulatire -t. • t m. i. perf. of aU, " W Wfig." 
A. f 81l. • Mom. 1>m s root tdar, "to build" (ahouae) i of. also A, p. 868, Ho. 167. dt4r beuen 
(pf. iiStr). Perbnpe may bo rofsrred to tbs samo word. • i>w, from mu or enee monUooed Is . 
*» a a, a perf, of dib. " to run," Like reeny fs In Beltwl the d aesoaes ibU proaonolatlea, 

“ 7d*sl/ the fern, ocoori (a story Ho. 8. The root appoen to be the same « A,Js 
"to 0re hack" As a role the equivalent glreu for iA'fl w*a As’adea, "afietirards. This use 

would approximate io aeme aeaair* (though not exactly) to tbs Hebrew ^ from 

aSH, - to find." A. 8 818. ■ 4/fik. Rein, glvae tbls wortl under the tom/Mi* wigilebeo. ** I wa 
Mid that thle word aeaat "only." I cannot IdeoU ty It In A, or Rein. ■ T'Si/ A. fives Si baroen, 
piaao ; It was tmoslaMd M me by the pbraae fa‘sd ’«*a U^s^, and explaload as rf AMidi, the 
uual phrase. " Booetbing appm« to be wanting io tbe Diahario varelos; the AreWc glveo me was 
eJ.M'da taUu. •' yVdJfiaW was timnaUted by r'Js mintnA, “ went baok to blm.“ “ Adi, 
8 m. a pTM. IfOB di; A. f »M. " ffariA, 8 a. e. aor. of Mrtd, A. Ho. I« ; of. also y’Adrfd below, 

w rdklsyab. caosetive from yak 


StOftT Ho. 2. 

Takavwe tak-wa niferiti ibriu.* Tekat Vbarut i3 ba'ite. TUgul-ti gawi t’barut 
iSa bs’&ta lorolt la atapt*: dabalo is hdiyskiefa: jumlt iso niferitlokda bima. Artk 
indl takali: u*i5 nemen* timerri? To-tjfo-ti* gawib amertl. Barok her wit nit bAi 
hlon. Artk gJgla to*Boma sumla. Tii-tjfi da Itait: to-somatSb la’abik. Id«gi iofariduk 
na^mhin 8h6? Indl ueferida bob o-tnhlndhfi: Takaoa aueb rurnnhebna.* To-t^^a dai 
U’am’: o-gaw xnlildme iumia: o*gaw Uctimn : 0 -gaw iumleta^: y’areb* angil eniCaicit.w 
Tid*gl eogal amteitit. Tid*gi to>takat b&bi' da'bult andowud'^ Au g*ad tUt. To-tjla 
to-tekat oniwa itn : to^laket hsdldta, Aoeb barriw^ beb, di'n.'* Id*gi i'ube** idi'n. 

A. woman and a mto bad children. Tbe wonteo went to fetch breed. She went 
to tbe ghoul's honse to fetch bread ; (she found) s box foil of bread: she took up a little 
bread therefrom. (She said to ber husbsnd) ‘^Come in and bnog its bread to tby 
^ ohildrea Then said ber boebaod, *' Where didst tbon find tbe bread P ” (She said) 
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“I found it in the ghoul'a liooae, go thou end bring somo of it,” Then bo wont, bo 
wont into iLe box. The ghoul Oft wo in anti oonght him in the box. Then (the ghoul 
Boid), “Whore ore ihy cLildreo ?” He aoieJ, “My chitdreo ore in that place; riso, 
“ follow me.*' The ghoul rodo on Ixim, the twain eutcrod the lionee. They urriveil at 
the houses (the women) took them into flie house, rhe ghonl eto one of the children ; 
end then (tiie next day) ate enother, and then lUe woman went out of the door eml 
eune to some Araha end dwelt with thorn. The ghonl followed the woman ; the 
women cried out, “ She watila (to get) mo> kill l»or ! “ Tiieu they emote aed slew her. 

• AT/iWi “rtfMw," fnsen fir\, " » bear " * I^rU, from fcir/, ' to hare," A -1 >1^; ' 

A, K< *ei vcU. The nlnaae rUMtui H l•Up4 wm t tanslatoil to mo «*arf«A mul^ h fi. ^ 

for afl.nAta. * 7Wf»; this wowl wto wpeewdlj jn^an me m tbo eqnl»alent fer ghoul hy w of the 
boys who came from ft distant IHH bnt 1 was unable to obWn the anmo m«ii 1 ngf«r IW «»vcr 
fawl ]tm nrJmiars) Inbebitantij Vjo. )s givon by Mune. as "wlUl W, 

•‘ftw , .. die gro«>o Mauiloban ungoUma der wUsU," ami In that case tho .amne^oo beLwe« 

gbouU and wlU bouts woolcl uppaar W bo to# aama among tbo Blabarln as It l« among to« Arabs, It 

was Ireqoewly pronMneed eki. * i pL imiw. fwm “ to follow, wIUj •« I«^ "'»**• 

A. 4 i79. ' A'au, Jl f. e port from 'em, “ » rtila** A, 4 ?». ' « t •• 

oaomUre cf hm. •• to antex." • F-rai, pi. of or, “a child,- wHh Wrmlnatfon. • from 

im, '‘to eat,” Tbe root oeonrs again Jn rtory Ke. 8, note», iranilaWil by aeAelMasi, a 

variant being f—wit. On .hflscopula. aee 1. 888, A ” A’A-ws wa- tronalarwl to me by " Arab j A. 
trivM Amber, Bedutneni Mens. Analodluog, FaroDla, fltamm s Hoot*. «iadt. Acormllng M flola. Itw 
" mannerstAmm,” ’* f/nrrlie, from Mtw, "to go ' or" to widi." " J)''n. 1 14. Itnpor., from 
dir, “ to kill.- “ i'foia, iwrf. of (A- No. 18 7) ■ " he amola- The Amble 0 *«m me was 4 


Stout No. 3. 

Main eaus gni o-ffikat dohdb’ ; IS kiUarl^ (In) linllv Ane llmhet iS be’rt^eni 
ii-bftblywt* la haiyin. lUhla; haenaicyi uk Imerrl n-darahth s ho3 scylft^ Uamniieyi mk, 
Uaruk nbd tdbU ? Ho5 aoyla, Ane rl*ng flbflni*. Arlk Uofi aoyU, Uu e-gawn tVandl* 
lo*i»i-tl gaw nit hdl fika’ w*gui-ti gaw herwnt iidt hdt hftma. 0-gnl ilfarhob iiAthdl 
hdme, raa’ I Arlk tekatok o-gaw hTse t<>*^tj tAkatok hlee. GlgU, lc«e8il ukitob-wi 
aajinbowft b&lau Arlk iiull sambo Wok eneb aenabeb, ti-tjki.ti gaw hrtfuelt eitGt 
ba’ad'fiftl. Y’barftt o-gaw iumlat id*gi tu-ijd it otdt am ml til, pirmeio ydkeawt 
o-sen This sen I d-giirma kett aki r'bia w*aw dsldl" wa-w-lja w-gurmat onaw ! ^-ijfc^tl 
li&d& h‘di» Take nlhe, tCKwaw ulba tamnw* nemfl'ts'* o-gadami eeo'fti>ft.‘* .... 

Two brothers (there were who) hud married each a wife; (they) had do breed. 
One spake, “ I will set out and bring bread.” He set oot and brought bread, He sot 
out: he found a hllntl oeii on the wsy; the bhnd inan said to him, “Where 
“ gooat thon ?” He aaid to him, “I am seeking suswnanoe.” Then he wild M him, 
“ do to that house—the house of the ghoul—tl.e proi>srty therein take. To the house 
“ of the ghoul go and take tho property therein. When tbe ghoul has gone out, take 
“ the property tberyln; come t Then show thy wife the bouse, show thy wife the 
" money.” Ho went, he took the money to Lis wlfo and hrotlier. Then hie brother 
sold, “Wwe thou for me, I will go lo tlio ghouVe house and briug money.” He 
went end entered the bouao ; theu the ghoul cemo and ftMhim,and he (the brother) 
took up ills head and burled hlshrotber? when he saw tiie ent-off head oE Lia brother 
and oiule a lameatatlon, aud the ghonl missed the head, tbe chief of the ghouls said, 
“ Come, Jet os go, wo will go to tbe Iwneatation, wo will eat tbom ; we will kill them.” 
They sat down beside them. 

* from dih. “ W osarry." * Kiharl, 3 m. s. (negaUro) pres., from 8i4ri, "to haye." * From 

iM3, I ba*e profernsil to keei> the proacnolatlon b» 1 bsani ft. * ® ®' i A. S 341. 

On see A. 4 184, wlwre a form os rlsti n is uuotol from MonUngrr. * OM «f, aoe story Ne I, 
note*. * Tb'u»ii is the An* pemon siogular, Ist fucere, of Hi, ''to go" (A. 4 ***) There must 
be some mlsuke, for tbe Anhlc acolraleat given ms shows that an Imperative wna meant. ’ 
see Rein, omltt /«yei, * It mu. explained lo me that it wm cnstoniary to slsngbter a sheep at tbe 
funeral * Thiaaai a varuuit was giveu as anteiiiudal. “ XmiTUt, <loi)ht]cSB from Cbe snaie root 
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^*en bj Muna. onatfa. «lcb tlniitn : pwbaUy mt or *»<. M, tbe Eg. ^ 

a m. pi. p«r/. ot «*, “ to ttr A. i 27&. Tb« tftle flnldie* with tho de*U) o* tb* ghooU »t tbo haiwl* 

R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 


of tbo roao, wbo tfurwimla ukOA tl>oir troMurc. 


Hooart 

S6 


Tonga- 

A Ton^n Cur« and PlJIan Etiquette. By A. M. ffof.art, 

TKb foHowInp cnro it iuMrootiug for i» »erj eimpUoity, I mw it performod 
by Loiobs, * Tonpui vonian living Id Lekemba, eastern group of Piji. Thia oure 
(Tongan,/oiio; Fijian, ifvi) la known u /ut^fua; it waa porfonnod ou a little gH, 
tbe dan gb ter of a higli Mbaunn obief and a high Lauau chiefuinoss, who bad pain 
in tbe ear. Lolobe aioiply wetted the cork of tbe bottle with ordinary perfiinod oooo* 
nut oU (Mbaaan, woivoi; Launn, teafiimfi)* There was no formula of any kind, and 
I have not yet found in Fiji n oura Jnring wliicb a formula la need. 

Tbe cure is mans, that is, koovrledge of tbe procedure la of no use uiileas it bae 
been properly tmnamittad; if 1 wUb to apply tbU troatmeut I muse aak Lolobe to 
rub (yoMo.rfAs) my Imbd with the palmar aspect of her dngora. No vorda are used 
in tbe transmiaelon. 

Tonga, be It said, baa a reputation In Lakemba for I have no doubt tlie 

Tongane return the oompXiaene. 

Boon alter thli tbe lltUe girl’s iieok ewelJod ; abe had /vfo, they said. This 
moana that it was tbe kind of awalUug uemdly produead by certain breaches of 
etiquette; she bad, in eSbet, once got bold of her elder brother's karobief and pot It 
round her aeok; now being tbe cedut, tbe is plebeian (Aaisi) to ber brother, and 
ooQverseiy b«r brother is noble (furenpo) to b«r. 6 be bad therefore failed in reverence 
for her brother in putting ca ber neck wliat had been rouud bU. Fula doee not 
know eucb a thing as moral responsibility: it bae been knowa to affect dogs and oats. 

The young chief bimielf had to be called In to cure bis elster's disorder : this he 
did by rubbing (yamo) the girl with bis bands: some do it with the feet, la this esse 
the treatmeDt was active and tbe swelling sank (ura). 

These detsdls were given me by the maternal uncle of tbe pirties coDoernod, au 
old man reputed for bis knowledge of aotlquitles, and tbe only Lakecoban chief who 
has seen tiie heathen days. Tbeir maternal nnole adds that the swelling may also he 
bitten gently (faumban); It is a matter of indiflerence which procedure Is used. I asked 
him whether it depended on rank, but if it is tbe esse, U is not known to bim. He 
believes tbe disease is specially a family one (oeAayavwiz); that is, it U partioularly 
rapid if a cadet fails In rerpeot to bis elder brother; if there is do relatiooship it 
will be slow in appear]Dg; It may take a whole year and it may first appear as so 
eotenglemeut (usve) In the bowels ; ibis is because a etranger (tamaia Asm) la oon* 
cerued. In ^e case of brothers and sisters and eousliis (osiVodAini) it goes euily 
(««warotc0), becAuse tbe younger Is truly or properly {vakandondonu) plebden 
Ikaiti) to tbe elder. A. M. HOCART. 

AfVloa: Nigeria. Tremearne. 

Pottery In Northern Nlfferfa. By Captcin A. J. N. TVemeome, 
F.R.a.3. U# 

There are several methods of pot^mAkiug amoogst tbe Heusae, but in ooae of 
tbaoi, 1 betieve, le a wheel employed. Tbe following is a description of wbatX sew 
lest year at Jomaao Btroro (Nsssarawa Province), together with a translatloo of tbe 
lofonDatlon supplied by the potter, Salifu, $a(r)rikiQ Glonl 

“Clay (of a llgbt-yellow colour) is obtained near a stream close to Arusue (a 
“ neighbouring village). It is cut out with a hoe and put Into a bu(r)r/mo (straw 
waterproof covoriog) aod brought to tbe bouse. Tbeo a certain kind of mud is 
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'* tfrken frosa uiother »Crdua (Rftiiii Gwftllikl), dried lo tlie sun, kncAded anil mixed 
fpicb the ela^ (yimbu). Water ia poured on tble mixture, wbiok U left eliue for 

a dftf. 

*'MexC day, early io the caoming, dart ii eprlnkled oa the Aoor and the elay is 

k&eeded up io a lump ivod preeeed tegetber. It ia then picked op aud diiat ie 

** eprinkled on it eo that it will oot atick to anything/* It waa then again kneitded 
into the ehape of a large pancake or pat of butter eomo 12 tnebee in diameter aud 
oue irioh or more in tbiekneaa, 

The oext atage waa to apreod it o^er an ioTerted pot tlie donkey^of-biiildlng ") 
aod to mould it with the baiid and a piece of wo^ (aiarirti^i or matadi) shaped 
like a Scotch band ” into a dome (Fig. 1). After having been wetted aud aioootbod, 
it woe placed aalde (not nooesaarily in the auu) while the potter repeated the prooeaa 
on other pou. 

After four houra the dome waa removed and turned upaido dowa. The potter 
then placed the fingers of hie left hand ijialde the rim, eod eioadied it while be heat 

it in from the outaide with the matadi until It Lad aaaiimed tho ebapo shown ia 

Fig. 2. The edge wee tben trimmed with a abarpenad etkk (or knife). 

After that, a roll of clay was prepared about 1 foot in length and some 1^ ioeliea 
in diameter, and this was placed around the opening, thus thickening the neck and 
aakiug the hole smaller (Fig. 3). 

CLAY 





The operator then took a email pleoe of eoft leather, aad havlDg wetted it, 
placed it asu ids the roll. He eeieed this with hie loft haod, and went round and 
lonod the pot backwards, steadying it with hie right, uutU the roll of olay had been 
squeezed up into a bell-shaped neck (Fig. 4). 

A email piece of string—about 2 ioehes long—waa then rolled ilaatwiee around 
the shoulder of the pot, aod a oorreepondhig pattern wae made. 

Sometimes extra rolls of olay (pwro^e) may be placed around the body of tbe pot 
for strength, as shown io Fig. 5, and one 1 aaw had three paire of email oones. 

Tbe pot waa left lor some eixteen houra (until next raoroiog), and wae theu baked 
for two days in a fire. The pot was then blaok. Salifu cold me that the couea repre¬ 
sented breaeU, and were to show that the pot was a female. They and the gvrays are 
not made oo the body of the ordleary pot or (uAunta, which is left as in Fig. 4, but 
only 00 chose pets whleh are to be used for oil (itlU, Ao.). The reason he gavo was 
Chat the ulUy being stronger, and probably rommnlug hi the house, lasts a long time, 
and so if one beconass tired of it be can change it for another oa be can bis wife. 
But tbe toAunh?, being always taken to cbe streikm, is not changed, for It wiU not last 
long enongh to make Its owner tire of it. It, like the male, “ will remain in tbe bouse 
until it dies.’' This may or may oot be the true explanacioo. CerCalaly the cone-like 
omnmeots were not put on for my beuelit. 

Salifu said that another way of making the ruAnnio and the ^?/s is by moulding 
the clay into a hole in the ground and then shaping the upper part as h« did (hlgs. 2 
aud 3), but chat tbe high-water jara (Ivfv) are made la rihbooe. 

A. J. N- TRBMEA2KE. 
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Not« on a Point of FIJIon Orih0CT«phy. By $. Nr Bay, NA. (5«e Cft 
Maf, 1910. 41.) UO 

Tli» ubeurdity of nahig Cbo instruioenUl prefix i in Fiji M a suffix to the preceding 
word wfla pointed out twenty-five yesrs sgp by Rev. Dr. Co<trington {Mclantnun 
Lanyuafftt, 1885, p. 146). This eoema to heve sscAped Mr. Hocert’e notice. The 
prefix oeours not only in Fiji, but is oommoo in New Gniiien MoUnoNieo (Cf. Bepor/t 
of Camhridgo Expedition to Torres St^itt, Vo). ID, p. 444), Jt is found hIbo in 
langnnges of (Ito Now Hebrides, e.g.. Sinto, husking stiok, duii, to linsk, s>nl 

in the Ijolomnn Islands, e.g., Florida, ugaho, digging stiok, gaho, dig. The Simbo and 
Ruviana in, to wbioh Mr. Iloosrt refers, is probably not the eane as i. It Is not 
exelitiivsly instrumental, and is allied to ^e Indonesian in, prefixed or infixed, to form 
the preterite of a Terbsl aonn, as, e.g., Iloko; p^n-asrekNa, bis letting enter, from 
paereA, to let enter, eerreA, “enter,*' na, anfflx pronoan “his.” That this is disiinot 
from i is sbowa by t being used in IndoadHiao for the iiiarrament just as in Fiji, e.g., 
Ilolco i i’kaiap-moy your apparatus for fisJilng, from halap, “to fish,” tm, “ your." The 
lofix fa is found In Chamorro and Now Britain, as well as in Huviana and Simho. 
Read in the light of other uses of »«, Mr. Rocart'e axamplea would be translated : 
inapo, the caught bonito, the (result of the) fishing, einolanga, the being 

doctored, gineni, the eating, vinagolomo, the hidiDg. what wee bidden. Only one of the 
words, einalanga, apparently indicates an instruiaent, and nUanga, means “doctor, 
sorcerer," ralber than “curs'* or “heal," wbish is sfs emi>u. 

I ^uite agree with Mr. Hoeart that the orthodox orthography of Fijian wonla 
like ftai ttU, ae nonai tsfs, ire remarkable example" of blind adbereoce to mechanical 

_ 8. H. RAY. 

EDgland: Archfeology. Dutt. 

LynoheSe. By W. A. Dutt. jJQ 

The age and origin of those narrov terraces generally known aa )yne)>ets— UV 
although they have other local names—have often been discussed, end the various 
ccnclusioos sieved at bare bass summarised by Mr. W, Jobaioa lu his Folk Afsnory. 
That tbsse Isrraoss came into existence In ooDsequence of a particular system of 
billside oeltlsation seems to be geoeraily sgreed, but whether any of our British 
lyacbets date from proliistcrio times is still uncertaiD, although the oonUguity of some 
of them to campi of the Neolltbio aad Broazs Ages leads lotns sopport to tbs argu- 
meuta of those who urge that they are rsmaios of a primitive aud probably prehiatorlo 
method of agriculture. Za this coeDSoturo, a passage in Captain C. H. Stigaod’s 
recently pubUsbed 7b Ahyteinia through an Zamf seems worthy of eon- 

aideratioQ, eapeolatly by adbereota to tbe theory thot many British lyncbeta are relics 
of Neolltbio tiroes. In describing tbe lettiemsute of tbe Kueba people, Cepuin 
Stigaod writes:—“Tbs valley beoeath le uniubabltsd, whereas the Rueba ridge is 
“ dotted with tbe vUlagei of tbe Kuoba, a people rsssmblitig tbe Wallama- As the 
** ground which coji be cultivated only consists of satall patobes on sboulderi and 
" shelves oo tbe steep fsce of tbs aountmn, there are no big villages. As a rule, 
“ oely a few beebive-sbaped huts are clustered together on such places, and sometimes 
" tbe level ground avalJable only suffices for a single bet. Roood the huts are clustered 
“ plaeutioes of tbe wild baoana and bamboo; the latter (Ley grow, as they utilise 
“ the Stems forboildiog purposes. On the mountain side are little terrocea, oo which 
“ are planted a few crops, and tbe large yam known to the Kikuyu se Tbe 

“ terraces ore buUt up with a stone wall at the lower end to prevent tbe soil being 
“ washed off the surface. From tbe number of these stone walls overgrown with grass 
“ seen on the Kncha and Uba Mounuins, it weald appesr that in former limes a much 
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Iftrger population m\i9t have inliabited tboae placea." Tba fact tliat (lieM Kucha 
tarraoee are aupportad bj atona walla ai thdir lower and haa Home boarin^ on the 
oripti of oit? British l^oohets ; for when It wns nrifned, by Dr. Muckuitosli anil others, 
that the latter were tnerel/ nntural raicteil beachOis it wm pointed out t)iur. In Fceblee* 
shire, lelay, Wiltahiro, and else where, thero are lynubots supported by dwarf walle or 
rough bloeke of stone, while others are fneod with aar>onK or flints. Geiternlly,'* 
writes Mr. Johnson, vegetation nud the warii of the soil ol>»curQ the facing", nnU 
** tlie true nature of the supportH can be seen only by cuttltig into the bank.'* 

W. A. DUTT. 

AfWca r Uganda. Broun. 

OIrcumeielon amonff the Bageehu.a Tribe on the North*Weetern Qfl 
1.1 mite of Mount Elg:on, Uganda Proteeterate* Coioncl W. H. OU 

Broun (from notes takoi; at Mbule, July, 11)09). 

A savage coreiuony of great Intareee, so it soemod to me. The people are 
prizoitire; wear little or no 
clothing, a skin sinug from u 
shoulder perhaps; raputed to dls* 

Inter huraan bodies to eat tlieni: 
aod their religion, whatever it 
may bo, Is not Ufthoinodan, pro* 
hably Tagaii. The womou look 
OU aud take port In tlio Jniieen. 

Tlie young man for uir* 
onnkoiaioii, about elgliteeu yeun 
eld, were deoked with bends, 
and rouad the thighs some iiail 
tied small metal roeeptaelei eoo* 

(ainitig a metal pea, which jingled 
in every atap. Their budlee 
were smesred with the oxcit* 
meat of cattle taken from the 
bowel. A few had stripe of the 
skin of freshJy*ki]led cuttle, 
the fur inside, round their 
shoalders; this was removed 
before the operation. Several 
parties of men, carrying aticks 
(spears were aot sJlow^), and 
womou, each party witli men for 
elreumeisieii, went from place to 
place in the vluiuity, dancing 
and chanting, going away from, 
end retiirnlog to, the place of eircumeision many times. Some of the eandlJntes 
looked dazed, they are said to dnuk for some days bcfercliaud. The dauco was 
ao euei'getic stamp with the right or left foot leading, the thigh well Aexe<l up, 
the body bent forward, and the arms and alioulders moved ntrongly like a muscnlsr 
exeroies. The visiting purties, daocing and clinuting, cireled about frem place to 
place for at least two hours. Meonwhile, whpre the operatiou wus to ho performed, 
freshly-pinched baoeni leaves (two) were Is id on the ground: ftucee from the bowel 
of a bidl or eow, I do uot know wblob, two breoches of a shrub, aud a hen's egg 
were luid on the bauana leavos ; this was arraoged by elders. Bveiything waa done 
with tedious dslibcratiou though it was raiuieg hard ell die tuns. At last three yoiine 
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men were brought up for operfttioo ; tLej were n&ked, &ud one, the beet looking and 
fi&eit in pbjeique of the cLroo, wore % helmet of cowrie eholb. E)Mh in tom etaiupod 
rehomentlj in the meat on tbo benmm loevea brenkii^g the egg. Jiut before the^ bed 
bitten off » emell piece from ft twiet of some utftterU), seid to be ‘^medlclno,” whether ft 
Qftrcotic or for eome other effect, I know not. Then the operation wee perfonned on one 
Individoal, the o^ter two ^ 7 aiti))g close 17 . side by side. It must have oftuaod acute paio, 
the knife blunt, filthy, smeoied with oxoremeiit and dlit. The foreskin wm strongly 
pulled forward, and by nudn force, the man putting bis weight on the kuife, ihern off; 
then ft panng wm done deliberately by the orltioftl operator, who oleerly held views 
upon the rigid performaooe custom required to ensure the esacc result; wiping his blood* 
dripping hftude aud knife the while ou the person end limbs of his victim. Notbiug 
was ftttemptsd to stop the bleeding, whioli was free. A live fowl was held above the 
votary's bead by a man standing behind him, whioh I wae told was finally thrown into 
the air and liberated, but I did not eeo tbftk The first man broke down exhibitieg 
ooiitortlona of suffering, whereupon he was buffeted about the bead, face, and ehouUlers 
and shouted at, bat the operation wont on and was oomptetod. He wm evidently 
eouaidersd to have diagmeed blmself, wae roagiily dealt with and thrust aside after* 
words, ne further notice being taken of lum. The SMond man with the helmet bore 
everything with fortitude, withoat flluohing, oLtvrttlng the while and appearing porfootly 
indifferent. The orowd of meo, womeo, and children were interested epeotatora, some 
eating raw meat, pleeei being out off at the lips while held between the teeth. 

Tbs above is merely a reeltal of what 1 closely watched, in leqaeoce. I could oot 
aaoertein the ttcening of any of the details of the ceremony, or of the operatioa : It 
was the first oeeaalon any offleial then at Mbale had seen the rite of ciroumclelon of 
tho Bagesbu. It might be dlfBoult to elicit a dependable explanation from the natlTea 
of the varlone obserraoeea aod seta; bat unless It bos baeo lost, forgotten, and the 
forma have beeome tradltiooal, an Inquiry might be worth attempting, and to have cue 
ma<le now would be simple enongb, thoagh the preseoee of aa expert to eupcrlatend 
It would be both a oLeok aod a si^egnard. W. H. BROUN. 


Africa: Oongo. Joyce. 

Plffment-BlQoIca of thw Buahong:o. A OorreMlen. {$49 Man, Qd 
1610, 16). fiy T. A. Joy44, Af.A. 01 

1q a short description of the pigmcnt-blooki of the Busboago which appeared in 
the lost Issue of Man (1610, 46) under my aaree, a mistalce occurs which I boiten 
to correct. It Is stated in Uue 9 that to prepare the crimsoa pMte *' two blocks of 
*' wood ore . . . rubbed together.” This is looorreet, aod tor these words should 
be subetitdted,a block of wood is ooisteoed with water end rubbed on a 0 at atone.” 

The mistake wm due to sa overaigbl, aad, tbongh not serious, 1 t&uoh regret 
that it should have beeu mode. T. A, JOYCE. 


REVIEWS. 

Sociology. Hartland. 

Prviuiitr4 PaUrnityf The Mylh of Birth in H4latiun to tht A A 

History of the Family. By Edwin Sidney Hartland, F.S.A London: David 04 
Nutt. 1909-10. Two volumes. Tp. viii + 32d ; 628. Index and Liatof Authors. 
23 X 14 cm. Price 18s. net. 

The title which Mr. Hortlaod has chosen for bis book jadicates the oblef bearing 
of an inquiry which touebea at many pointa the whoie aobject of the evolution of the 
family. It also serves to liuk (be latest researoL with the earliest, with the probleau 
raised by Boebofeo, Morgan, and McLeonao, and with Aristotle’s a priori statement 
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Primitivt PaiernUy it of more imporUwoe than iu procurtor, TA« Legend of 
ioMmucU U dosls with sociological faow rather thou with folk*loce, and 
CAn make use of the reall/ rsmarkable aocnmulatioo of new more soiontific 
material that has been made aioco tb© earlier atudjr. This naw material has been 
well emplojed. It nat^irallj coinoidee with the l)oaring of the autlior'e inquiry, for the 
eeaenee of the problem of the family ii the sexual nature of man, and, directly or 
indirectly, thie aspect of human nature la bound to reveal itself when aualysia is 
applied. 

The author commeuceB with a aummary of the aierlei of The Supernatural Birth, 
which formed the chief feature of The Legend of Peteeue. “The myth of Anpo^ 
“ natural birth . . . ii world*wide . . . The myth ie too fnr ipread—what ia 
“ more important, it la muob too deeply rooted in tlie aavago belief aud practlcee of 
" both bemlapherea—to be accounted for by llio plain and easy theory of borrowing." 
There follows a very interestiog accouut, reaching 1S5 |>agea, of magical practioea to 
obtain children in wbioh it Is Implied *‘that the origin of the child afterwards beini 
'* la not the aereen received la tho act of coition, hut the di*ug or magical potency 
“ of the ceremony or the inoenletlon." “From their eoosulcmtien," the author oon* 
oludee “that It was a widespread bellaf in early tinea that preguaiicy waa earned 
“ otherwise than by eoxtial iateroourae.*' He edda that “the difforonco of the 
“ intellectual atmovpliere is not alone anfflclent to account for it: a diflbronoc uf 
“ aoclal environment Is also reqinrod.'* A noteworthy couooinitant of tlila primitive 
ignorance of physiology is tho no lees wideepreud belief tbac ehildreu are not now 
individiiuls but ancesroni reborn. A vahiable aection la devoted to tliia euhjecl. On 
the wliole phenomenon the Central Auatrullan evidence is, of cenrso, extremely 
Inipriant and coooluelve. 

To many the diseuaaicn, which ueturally follows, of the problem of mether.right 
win be Dot tlie Jeaet Intarestiag part of the book. Mothe^rigllt invclTaa the pro* 
eutoptioD that during many ages “concentrationof thought on Che problem of paternity " 
was net called for. After inveetlgaticn of thla ataie of society aud of tbe transition 
period it beoomea clear that “tho father la a wholly suberdluate personage, whose 
“ ideutUy is of eomparatively email importance/’ There can be little doubt that it 
ia tbe primitive igaoreoBe, atill mainiaiaed in Central Australia and eleewLere, of the 
dependence of fecundation ou aexuat intarcouree vrliich U the iillimato reascu for the 
reokeoing of deeoent through the mother aloue. 

•‘yaoerlaiuty of paternity" is uo longer a vsro causat “motber-right la found 
“ not merely where peteruity is uaeerUtn, but also wbei'o It is practically certain. 

“ Father*right, on the ether hand, ie found not merely where paternity ie certain, but 
“ also wiiero it ie uooertafo, and even where the legd father is known not to have 
“ begotten the ohildren. , . . Tbe nucertainty of patornity oanuot be historically 
“ the reason for the reokoulog of descent exoloslvely through ihe mother.” “ Uocer* 

“ cainty of paternity " is “ la fact, a crude attempt by peiioue accustomed te a 
“ very dlffereiU social condition to solve tbe uuoxpectod and, in their view, wholly 
“ exceptional problem of mother.rigbt." 

Tbo author illnstratea the rise of f»the>right by weIbcLoaen modern oxamplee. 

“ Kiudred with the father is first and foremost jcridical—a social conveutioo.” It ia 
not due to “toy change in savage or barbarous theories of blued-relationsbip, but to 
“ social and economical esuaea." “It is an artificial system, . . . and has io its 
“ origin, at all events, aothing whatever to do with the consciouaueas of blood* 

“ relationship." This coucluaien is the mein peiut of the book. There may be 
differesee of opinion as to details, but the general proposition will, no doubt, be 
accepted as adequately proven. 

The author cooDeote the rise of “poternlty” with the growth of the so use of 
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om.«wbip. Tills is iUustrtUa by a usoful skswh of prlmiHro ohsatity. “Oo ibe 
“ Liffhodt i)lftoM of oalturs tbw sens© of o^ewWp bM l©on refined into tlm oonoeption 
of the virtQo of cbMtity/’ In cerly society emell importenoe ia “ettacUod to tbo 
zretifiofttion of tbe »exnel Inatincta apart from the liroitetlons imposed by die seii>e 
“ of ownership, end the oonaequeiit growth of the ideal of cliftedty. The senw of 
owr.ersbip liM been the seed-plot of jealousy. To it we ore indebted for tbo 
first gorm of soxnnl rngtilaiions. To It in the lost reeon, ro-lnforoe»I by growing 
“ pLyalologioal knowlwige and sanoiioned by rolfffiou, is <liie tbo sooial onlor enjoye.1 
by tba foremost nations of Eiiiopo and Amerlun.” 

X curious result is the “genewl Indilferouee in the lowoi* culture to llio nctiial 
•' paternity of a child.'' Farbor-rlglit. ‘Mar from being fonndod on corwliiiy of 
pafomity, poiltlreij loitere hulifforeiioe, and If 11 does not promote fmnd, at IoakI 
“ becomes a hotbed of legal fictions. It is a purely arlifloial syitem.'' 

The payoliologicHl theory of sexual jenlousy Is na yet for from oomploic. In hie 
study of Ite conuooilon with the sense of property, from anthropological data 
Mr. Hanland lias made a distinct contribution to tho subject. Ophilon is also 
divided among aoihropologiaw as to tbe reality of tbe primitive Ignomnco of the 
pateroid part of tbe preoees of foonndutlon. In bli last obapter tbe ouibor gives a 
forcible d priori argument In favour of this reality* and dlnobea it wltb tbo Australian 
and other orldenee, Much of the magical aud generally euporetitious notion* on tbs 
subject nay have to be diseouuted. SuoL Botlons ere often an aooretlon upon already 
existing knowledge; but there Is an exeelleot ease hero made out both for this primi¬ 
tive IgQorance in pardcnlar and for tbe general aeoiologioal reeults which fall so readily 
into Hoe with it. 

The simplification of antliropslogieal theory Is a desirable end. The antlior, by 
erapbasUing tho iafiuenoe of a aegfitive pUenomenoo, has helped tbe study In this 
direction. Such a limpllfioatlOB is of far more value tbau tho too vominon reading 
into prImlUve motive of abstract but oomplioated “magical" intonUons or "religions 
or '4egal" myetory and flotlou. From such exaltation of tbe mystic olemont In human 
motive Tht Ltgend of Perttui wu not free ; tbe present work ia, If vre qualify, as 
we are meant to do, tho application of later legal tbeorlaing to the aarliost mentality. 

Ur. Hartland is to be congratulated cn a notable and luminous study, which 
IgQores a moss of irrelevant tbaory and osublisbei a new aspect of tbe evolution of 
tbe family and society. It may, lastly, serve as a Hoe along wblcb a am mdia may 
be found botvraen the hypotbesos of primitiva promiscuity" and of permanent 
*'mooogamy." Tbs charaoter of tbe social impulse In early society is oertmnly not 
quite aoidogouB mtW to that of modern civilisation or to those of the two opposed 
types of auimal commuoities. A. £. C. 


Africa, East. Routledge. 

a Prehuloric People. TU Aklkupu of Britioh Eaet J/riea. Being ft® 
Some AeeoHftt of the Method of Life and Mode of Thought fouTui exietent OV 
amongti a Nation on ite Pint Coniaet RMt'opeon CivUieation. By W. Scoresby 
RoQtlcdge, M.A. (Oxon.). aud Katberioo Kou(ledge (born Pease), Sora. Coll. (Ozon.): 
M.A, (Trio. Coil., Dob)In). London ; Edward Arnold, 1910. Pp. 392 + zzxil. 
24 X Ifi cm. Price 2U. 

Evsryoae intetested io Africa will fesi grateful to Mr. ond Mrs. Kontledge for 
tbsir excellent acooant of tbe people of Kikuyu. It is of tbe utmost importooce that 
tbe special features aod customs of primitive peoples sbonid be noted before tbe 
advance of cWiilsatioa with ite attendant influences destroys and sweeps them away. 
Tbie is especially tbe esse in East Africa, where settlers are flocking aod Western ideas 
aio driving native thought aud life from tbe field. Mr, and Mr*. Routledge have 
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gBth«r«(i Bn immense «mouQ( of useful ioformetioo, vhicl) will render furCLor research 
easier; ic is te be hoped the same pens will, io the tiear future, be able to add to the 
valuable iofermatioa gatberod to the ud of eclenoe. Tbe work is oharsoterlsed by 
oUar accounts of oarefiit obserra^ons; tbe writers spared so paias ia their endeavours 
to obtain information, aod undertook mnnj wearisome journo^ in order to be present 
at oeremooies or to explore for themeelves places of interest. Tbe photo(;^aplis are 
exceed! uglj good, and the selection of eubjeota embraces a wide rnnge. These, apart 
from tbe letter press, give an excellent idea of tbe place, tie people, tbeir dresa, 
ornaments, and general life. The book will be welcomed hj the popular reader, and 
faralsbea the tourist and hunter with ample iDformaklou for his travels. It is divided 
ioU) three parts, as is soted in tbe Preface, p. xx. In Part 1 Ur. Koutledge deals 
generally with dress, ornaments, and the arts aud crafts of life*’; In Pari II Mrs. 
Koutledge deals wUb women, social and polltioel life”: and iu Parc III the/ 
combine to deal with religion. The main object of the work is popular rather than 
ecientifte ; aiill there is much that will interest tho ethnologist and tbo antbropologiet 
and make then long for furtlier douils. Xlie ethnologist will read the book with a 
feeling of disappointment, l^eoause be appears to be brought within reach of the solution 
of man/ oeremuuies aud onstoms, to whieb no solution is given, To<ds/ sludonts are 
on the alert for reference to lotemism and exogamy, hers they are left to gather from 
stray remarks tliat the elans are totemir. A list Is given of (he ulnns, p. 21, and a 
second llet tsken from Ur, Kobley'n account In Man. 1906. In the aoeonnt of marriage 
given by Mrs. Koutledge, we are left to infer that the people are exogiunists. 
Uv, Koutledge says, p, SO, **He may not msrry a meinbor of tbo elan of elthor bis 
‘‘ falhev or of his mother,” which ataiemoiit makes it elesr they ore exoguioists. 
Perbape the dlfBeulty of the language prevented Ur. Koutledge from obtsiiung an 
account of tbe totems and the custouis followed ; be any s, p. 21, ” Some may theoretleally 
eat wild game, otbere oot even nut of a pot where euob bos beeu cooked,” and ”Me& 
** are even met with to whom mast Is forbidden.” 8ueb referenoei leave no doubt io 
the mind ae to tbe tribe being totemle. 

Uuob ie needed co clear up tbe relatlooeblp ef the dens, etlU we may hope to 
learn more when a Europoou hae mastered the language or iu somo way ovorooiae 
tbe diffleulty of being merely an onlooker, and hae iugratlsted himself sufflcieatly 
with the native to be taken into bis oonfidsneo and given to uoderKtand why certain 
things sre done, or why they are avoided. We are told that the tribe beloogs to 
tbe Uantu family, tliat it I a an offshoot of tbe Akamba (pp, 2, 12), though HciU more 
than a few Uiigulstlo eimilarltlu ore produced ee evidence of tbe statecneut, We miss, 
liowofor, the usual prefix Wa,of the Swahili, or tbo Ba of many other Bauiu tribes 
when speaking of the people in the plural: we should have expected to 5cid the people 
called Wakikuyu, or Uakiknya, rather than A-kikuyu, a prefix more frequently used 
among Nilotic trlbse; one wonders whether the tnbe has iu eoute way bean iufluencod 
by ite Nilotic iielgbboure, or whether thiu is common in Bantu tribes wboae languages 
ore still either unknown or only partially known. 

The deuiled neoouots of art, especially of Iroo work, together with* tbo illuscratlons, 
indicate the careful observation of an eye witneee, aod ouo rogrete tbe soitb has 
oot been Induced to give an account of his work, and his reasons for doing many 
things left unexplained. Tbe mark!age on the shields, Plate Ixxxv, sre most 
elaborate, showing there still remmns much tc be learned as to their elgniiicauce 
and object. 

In Part 11 one has the same feeling of being a sightseer, gnslng at a performance 
without understanding why it ie beiog enacted or what It betokens. In tbe account of 
tbe initiation ceremony there are many references mode to unexplaioed rites, marklag, 
paiuting, drees, batbiug, &c. 
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Tb^ Iftw of luherit Alice is Dot vtry cteer o$ tho foHowiug quotttiotis illiistrste ; 
p. 143 The wholn esute^women, $h&tnlMs, and goau-^pMee» bj ouetom to tbe 
“ oostodf of tba hait-at-kw. 7/ /As tldett ton U an adult ht takas poeeoaaioD'of the 
'' propertj. He iaberiu all his father's widows, but on If takes as hie wites any io 
" oxcess of three, and these oaly If they have aot borne more tbsu one eliild." Lower 
<lowD we read, ** There ii ao odinm attached to a widow preferring to live with another 
" man, but any children bora are reckooed se of the family to which she legitimately 
" beloigs, and the father ooiiUl not claint marli for any daughter by snoh a connection.'' 
Again, on p. 144 we read, “As a general mle eacli widow retains possession of her 
" former shamba and cultivatee It on behalf of her family.” It is uncertalo who is 
tbe real owner of land, widows, and children. Each ebild as it grows up appears to 
have an equal right of ownership of land with the heir, who is only custodlau during 
tbe minority of the obildrea. Tbe clan appears to liave no voiee in the disposal of 
property, snd no authority over the widows and childrse. 

One Is doubtful how muob the inedioiDe>man revealed of the tme method of 
medieine'inabing when he made medlolne for the Europeaa (p. 2fi9); tbs African is a 
ebild of nature, but be Is en uncommonly shrewd one and will adapt himself to what 
hi thlDks the enquirer waim. It may be he wss porfeclly honest in all he did ; at tlie 
same time tbe mors reliable method of obtaining informaijon would lie from eeremonies 
gone through on their own behalf, rather than from those asked for by a person act 
of the tribe. J. ROSCOE. 


Australia. Strehlow. 

Di$ Aranda und LaritJa-SUimm- By G. Strehlow. Thiel ITT. Frankfurt 
am Main: Baer, 1910. 1^. 2 x -j- 140. 23 x 22. Dt 

In Mak (1909| 14, 23) J notified tbe 6rst and sooond parte of Mr. 8hreblo*r’s work 
on the Aranda (Aruota) and Loritja tribes. Tbe third part with details of tfao “oultui” 
of many totems has now appesrod, and it is of value to tho student of ianguags no less 
than of rites. Tbe hymns ere given with an interlined word for word transJation, and a 
more free and rsedabls version. 

The pralaee of Baron von Leoubardi contains remarks on my review just cited. It 
was my impression when 1 wrote that Mr. Btrohlow and Messrs. Spsnoer and OUlen 
wars equally oorrect in their descriptions of rites and usngee, even when they diffbrod 
in deteik They had met with variants, I said, in beliefs of portions of tho tribe, 
looaUy apart, and it was and is my Impresrion that tbs Bcglish students had not worked 
in Mr. BtreUow's neighbourhood. Indeed, if they did encounter stories of Altjira, tbe 
goosedocted, red-haired, snd perfectly otiose sky.dwellor of Mr. Strehlow; or if they 
found tbe term altjita applied to tbe mateffoal totem of each individual, they certainly 
would not have omitted facts ao interesting which Mr. Strehlow records. But Baron 
von Leonhard i (Preface, pp. vii, viii) does not, on some poiuts, admit my explanarion. 
To me it appeared that the liugnlstio differences in the two districts, as reported, were 
considerable. The Baron pointe oat chat the ” Aranda roars” (Mr. Spenoer's) say, for 
example, omero, amanga. the “ Aranda nlbms ” (Mr, Streblow's) say mera manga. He 
takes the Roara srotAipa to be tbe Ulbua ratapa. Looking et tbe vocabulary of 
Spencer snd OlUen we read, "$raihipa^" a stone repreaeoting the spot at 'wbiob a 
sacred pole was implanted, and at which a child went Into tbe earth together with 
a number of chnringa. Jiatapa thinks Baron von Leonhard I, like eralhipa, are not 
“spirit cbildreo” (p. viii). Compare Mr. Strehlow (fll, p. 7), where w« learn that 
—heaven knows what, for Mr, Streblow’s elution of Native Tribu, p. 260, does 
not eontain the passage he quotes with reference to “spirit parte of kangaroo.” 
In neither iVbr/Aem nor CerUral Tribe* does tbe page given contsdn the passage. 
In a note Mr. Strehlow says that the churinga left at various spots bv the Alcherinea 
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folk cbaogod into raiapa, and ofrB «uier Into womdo wbo pAss tbo tpol.'* Tho 

raiapa, !t 96dm6, it not $> spirit. Id tbs css« of ksug;sroos, for instance, thej are 
actual kaogsroos—livings bestial bodies.’* Mr. Strehlow (biuks that he cannot 
hate expressed himself clearly enoogb to be ondsrstood. The ceaseless life of tbo 
Altjlrisga person emanates raiapa, wliicb are born front woman, but are not spirits. 
That seems to be the humour of it. 

That Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, oq tlie Todd rlrer, met nstires from Mr. Strait* 
low's district Baron Leonliardi isifars from cbeir statemaiic that people came '‘from all 
" parts of the tribe,” some travelling 200 miles {Central Trihat, p. 276), and natives 
pass freelj between Alice Spiugs and Mr. Strehlow'e etatiou at Hermaimsbiirg, eighty 
miles away. The two sets bold fessts and ceremonies together. TbU must be grievous 
to Mr, Streblow, for Mr. Fraser, explaining why he does not cite Mr. Strehlow's work, 
quotes from a letter of Mr. Spencer’s (Mirch 30th, 190$)Tbe mission tries teach that 
aven ordinary eorroboresB arewicked lhmge,’'“aad have endeavoured in every wey 
** to . . . pevent Che oatlvee from attendiog them” (Totemitm, Yol. 1, pga IS6, 
Note 2). Still, says Mr. Strehlow, the natlves^wanderlug cheep—do attend thorn 
(p. viii, Note 3). In that case one must suppose that they did not Jay their bsliefa 
befors the English inquirers. Tliey ought to have done so, 

There was a very old medio!ne-man known to Mr. StrebJow, and pboCograplied by 
Messrs. Spsnearand GJlleu in the sot of thrusting out hie tongue for soientido iuspoc* 
tlon (Central Trihee, p. 584, Fig, 104). But hi was a Roaru, 1 regret to announce 
his decease. 

Whet can we say, except that if tlie English explorers did meet enen from 
Mr. Scrohlow's district these men did not impart informatiou other thru) our anthore 
give ? Our suthore would not ooneeal information. 

I remarked that Mr. Spencer’s man ware naked ) Mr, Streltlow's are clothed, and so, 
it is to be inferred, are less natural and primitive. This is unimportant. Mr. Strehlow 
did not teaoh tbera the belief in a red-hslrad, goosa*foocod, otiose Aitjirai But, esya 
Baron von X/eonbardi, the Alice Springs Arunta are also olotbed—“don’t' now go about 
“ naked,” Is it sportsmanlike Co i)ifar that our authors made them atrip—“auD\ Zweek 
" des Photographisrens nackt ausslahen mltsson " ? We need doeumentary evidence— 
the taiior’s bills of Alice SpJngs natives before 1898. 

1 am sorry If ray modest eirenicon is a failure, Baron von Leonhard!, at all 
events, thinks Messrs. Spencer and Oil leu in the right about the Arunta neeoience of 
the obvious fsets of proersstion (p. xl). He does not .understand, nor do I, Mr. 
Strshlow's meaning ae to food partaken by the mother sa a cause of pregnancy. He 
gave his view in his preface to Strehlow, 1 (see Mr. Fraser’s citation, Tetemism, IV, 
p. 59,Noto 1), When ouce tho ratnpa belief was accopcod, it does not rriucb matter bow 
the ratapa gets into tbo woman, by the hip or by tbe mouth. But how coition raskee 
entrance of tho ratopo by hip or mouth practicable, and “ so prepares the mother for 
“ the reception and birtb of an already formed spirit child ” ( Central Trihet, p. 865) 
might have pusslsd Mr. Sbandy. If any oee enppoeoe that aU totemistio mankind once 
believed in ratapa, I am unable to agree with bim. 

That Mr. Strehlow, though unable as a missionary to aanetion heathen rites by 
his presence, ie thoroughly well hiformed, can be denied by nobody who reads bla now 
volume. He gives the detsils, gives the chnringa songs with Cmnslatioos, and gives 
pboTograpbs of scenes of action aud of decorations. Ho denies the statement (Central 
Tribes, p. 168) that the wild cat is forbidden food to all the tribes except the old men. 
All Arunta not of the cat totem eat this uninviting animal (p. 26). Fifty-nine sets of 
ntes and hymns are given, and I do think that the bock can be ignored by the jodJcIous 
inquirer. A, LANQ. 
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America, North. Speck. 

of the yucM hvliant. Bj Fr4Qk (>. Spock. AnthropologicAl AC 
Paper* of die Dniverait/ MuBeum, PhlltUelpbia, V©l, I-, No. 1. PLlladetpbim Om 
1909. Pp. 154, wiiL dxMon FUtee. 26 x Id cm. 

Thie i* 41) iiitoreBting accouut ol « emeU tribe of lodiane, constituting an 
tndepQDds&t linguiedc eteck, now living in OklabemR, end fomiixg pert of the Creek 
eonledereey. The author'* reeeerebe* anlirace pnooticeiU/ the whole field of the life 
end aotivitieeof these InJiaaif, and although th* treatment of eome seetions appear* to 
he ioedeqiiato, tlie paper forme n valuable addition to the maguificent eerie* records 
wbicl) wo owe to American antliropologieto, and to tbe private and governmental 
generosity of a practical people. 

Tlte most iutore&iing portion* of the paper are those relating to tho totoenie 
eyeteiQ. tbe division of the tribe into two eocietlee, ihe ‘'town" government, and 
tbe cerernonieH of pereenal purificutEon (by mean* of emttio*) and propitiation which 
take* place at the riponiug of tbe crop*. Even the games played by the Yuohl are 
Jn the nelii cereraonlal in their lutentlon, and tbe boll game in particular might 
almost bo regarded *« saert6vial, since the maiming or kiUing of players is frequent. 

Strict care must be inken by the player* uoi to allow tbe ball to be touched by 
" tbeir bands. TliEe is ebont tbe only rule of tbe gome, every eort of strategy and 
*' Tioleuoe being allowed." Tbe approved method of itoppiug an opponent’s ruu for 
goal is to hit blm with a heavy stick or racquet, two of whloL are carried by eaob 
player. Tbe aboriginal candour of this proceeding is not uaworthy uf admiration. 

The excellent plate* are of great value, oepedally those wUiob illuetrate tbe 
Yuobl decorative art and its lymbolliiu. Tboee eliowieg etogee of tbe annual com* 
ripening ceremonies ere aleo of Intereat, tbougb the European drees cf tie performers 
givee a commonplace ofTeot to the pictures. H. 8. H. 


AAloa, Bast ' Nehse. 

JCiziio; Land unH LtuU. Riue Monngrapbie von Hermann Aebsc. Stuttgart: A A 
Sneoker und Schroder, 1010. Pp, xi + d04. 20 x 21 cm. Price 24 marks. Dv 

This Is one of th* excellent series of monographs on the uative moes of the 
Oeroaau colonies which aro being publiebed wlrh the old of a eubveotion from the 
German Cobnlal Offioo. The author le not a traioed anthropologist, and it oaturolly 
follows that bi* ettcntloo bos been mainly directed to technology and other matters 
more on the surface tbto social organisation and religion. His list of kinship terms, 
too, Is for too abort, and be tranelatee some of them by suob aeoleis expressions os 
nephew, grandson, Ac.: it would be well if oIRolols were in posseesion of a list nf 
terras that are required, with the proper European deeignatiooe, such os father’s 
daughter's eou. 

An excellent featnre of the book is a series of texu with, interlinear translation. 
Tbeee ere pertly myths, partly aagas. It is, perhaps, worth while to suggest that tbe 
teste are, from » lingulstio point of view, otjoally valuable if they deal with custom 
rather than treditioo, and It is frequently far cosier for the untraiecd observer to get 
a detmled account of a custom, if he is able to Uke it down in the veroacular and 
translate subaequently, than if die iutarpreter bo* to intarvene at ooce. 

Herr Relise Is to be congratulated on an ezcelleut piece of work, nod Germany 
may well be proud to bare so many capable wrltere on aotliropological subjects among 


her colonial cflloials. 


N. W. T. 


ERRATA. 

In Most, 1910, 37, p, 66, line 12, for innoho read ttmofto. 
In Max, 1910, 51, p. 95, line 9, for kava read has. 


PHatod by gro* ASTD gromewoooo, Ltd., His Ntjssty's Prlawra Soet Hart fog dtnet, b.C, 
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Afrloa, West. WltH Plate H. Dayrell. 

8ome Nftibldi *' Py DayreU, Comniisshne.r^ 

Southern 2fifferia.* U/ 

On PIat« H ar« some NtiUdi signs (W)). oad A At^rj vrriUen in 

Nsibidi, oolleoMd hy me recently in Soutberii Nigeria. The followlog ie au explenatlon 
of Che signs 

1. Fighting stick, i, Woman, d. Pillow. 4. Man. 5. Man and woman, pillow 


in middle; the men bee bad a quarrel with hie wife hooause she has fallen in love 
with onothar man. 6. The young meo's club, to which the lover belongs,, sitting on 
tl^e e/^rM stick. 7. The sword which the mao will take Co fight the boj, or man. 
with whom his wife fell in love. $, Poor man’s money, always fonr rods, given to 
the wife going to market. 9, Young rleii man’s money, always eight rods. 10. Rich 
obiere mooey, always sixteen rode. U. The peacock, ‘*Egbo paUTcr” : when a 
man ie wronged he sends this sign, wbleb means that be is going to take aetlon In 
the Egbo society. 12, Mbudualkpt, sent co notify people that the “£gbo"t ie out. 
IS, Ekara 'Nkaudai a man always rone beforo the “Egbo " with this in bis hand; 
Is is made of cane. 14. <4 Apsloio—constant fighters; one will not let ihe otlter go. 
This sign Ie sent by a strong fighter to another man whom he wisbea to fight, and 
means that he will fight to a finish and not rim away. Ifi, The ’^Egho" fighting 
olub. Wboii the **Elgbo*' ie out, if a man is caught who does not belong co the 
society, he It tied up to this orosa, which is fixed In the ground, and than Hogged by 
the ‘*Kgbce” with whips made of manatee hide. Ifi, A comb ; or give mo a comb. 
17. Looklog glass. IS. A nativo umbrella, made of grass, nhanya iboto. 19, Big 
and small aters, the sign of night. 90, Firebrand or torch. 91, Woman, on left, 
sleeping with mao. oa right; pillows at head aod fool. 99, Woman, on left, sleeping 
with mao, on right; she la a walking woman, akparu: pillows at head and foot. 9d. A 
man with a whip In hie hand. When a bey dote wrong this elgn is sent to his father 
to show chat be bM been caught aad will be fiogged, so that tbs father can pay 
compensation to the maa wronged. 24, A slave messenger, who always watches his 
maeter’s wife. 96, A stick aod a man, who was osugbt by the watcher and wae tied 
to the post aod fiogged by the husband. When the signs SS, 94, aod 95 are sent to 
amen it meaus that the bnsbaud's “ watcher ” has caught the son doing wrong, 
that the boy is tied up and is going to be fiogged. If the wrong done is stealing 
yams, the sign of a farm and yams Is included; if the boy was caught with 
the husband’s wife, the sign of a man sod wife ie inserted. 96, A mau dressed 
ready for a wrestling bout. This sign was sent by one young men's compeny to 
another, when they wished to challenge thorn to wrestle. 27, Pots (oative), 


washing pots. The roond blaok pot holds ashes to take away the oil from the 
hands, &a. 96, Cap (native) made at grass. 99, Aion /non, four>squsre bottle, 
the sign for rum or request for rum. 30, Glai»«scand and glass (naclve). 31, Palaver 
heus^—^s Bbpe. 39, A dead body tied up in a mat; sigo for the death of a 
relative of father, nother. sister, &c. 33, Sign for the death of a friend or of e 
member of the house. 34, Oun (cross-bow). 36. Maiebet or sword. 36, A man 
and a morderor who murdsred someone with the above weaponi (34, 3.5) and escaped 
and was ordered to be esught. The murderer stands on the right, aod the man wlto 
caught him on the left. 37, E6u4a^>ld-time fetters. 38, EtU I'M Obuteng^ 
Obotong's love. It coeans that the hoahand will be ineons^ant and will go about 

* Pee SM HscQr^or, AVer on h’tibldi, Jeum. Sog.AiUhr. Zntt.. XX&IX, n. 30S. 

t For Egbo, fee Farkln»c«, A h'al^ »■ the snd ASM TKAss, Journ. Rvy. Anth-~ /««., 
XZA711, pp. Ui ff. 
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Editing dllFerent wives in menj towni. 39, Eli Eait /md^gooU eUedy be&rC of love. 
This nieAnft e «on»Unt lover. 40, Etak li^ana Neibidi's buach of pleo* 

Mtoi. When tlie bead of the house vaau plantalQS he sends this sign to the bead 
boy on tbe farm. 41, Effe l/aibidi—tho Hall of Nacbldi; the roaed boose where 
the yoang bo/i meet to leiun the Nsibidi writing. 

(a) The young boys were sitting \i\ the ysi6idt house, (i) There were two 
young women who sold their favours for money, (o) They bad two boys whom they 
used to send otic to get the men to eorae to CLem or Co get mousy from them. 

One of the two boys took (e) a chewiog stick, (/) a bonie of tomho, and (g) a 
native glass {h) to the young meu sitting oil tbs eVrot stiok. (t) These young men 
seut their boy to bring (j) a bag cootaioing rods. (4) Tbe boy got tbe bag of rods 
and look it to tbs two boys, who took cbe rods to tbe women, (f) The young men 
sent their boy with the elgo of the oomet to meec them that night. («) One of the 
young men met one of the women In an open plsoe, st num incHnafa eotvil. (n) The 
next day tbe young man fonod the woman with a differenc mao and know she was 
unfaithful. E. DA7RKLL. 


A&loa: Oong>^ State. Islunael. 

The Cablnxa. Gaorpa C. Tahmaal, F.B.G.S. 00 

The Babisza, or Babiojai ie a large tribe which iuhabiCi’tbaC part of Che 00 
Belgian Congo whloli strstobas from tbe station of Likati on tbe Lilcatl river to tbe State 
poet of Uandungu on Cbe Itinbiri (or Rubi) riTer. The trtbe is made up of some twenty 
olaoi. of which tbe prineipal are Anokokl, Bsobimba, Libombo, Bayeyi, Alibonjo, 
6omouge,6oQgongo,Bukata, Yalikombe, Ac., similar to aaob ocbar la all bntunimportaat 
details. With few esceptloni tbe Bablosa are neither tall nor well.preportloDsd, and do 
BOl appear to be very aCroag; lo this they differ from tbs majority of the Coo go tribes, 
such ae the Asaode, who inhabit more open eouocry to tbe uortb. Their women, 
eepecislly, are small of stature and il)*ihap^, but men and women alike are ugly In 
features and dirty in habits. Their voices are Cbiek sod raucous, and the oiosc friendly 
ooQversatiou lu the privacy of tbelr liuts has tbs ssmbltucs of a noisy quarrel. 

Their villages are built eometimee close to tbe water’s edge^ and soinatimas Id 
small clearings in the heart of tlie forest. A village consists of rows of Luts thatched 
with wbat would seem to a casual observer to be one roof. On close iuspeotion, 
however, one finds that ssob hut Is cbstcbed sspsrstely. A Mubluaa would no doubt 
mske cbs sams mistake on first sselog sons of ov auburbao streets. No care wbstever 
is taken in lelsotmg ibe site of a village, aod when a village is fonusd no care is takou 
to keep tbs bote or surrouedings in a sanitary condition. To about a foot from tbe 
ground the huts are oovered with moss, sad days after a heavy shower of rain che 
oosyaud eviUsmelliag passages between the rows of bute (one can hardly call tiism 
“etreots ”) are foil of pools of stagnant water. Tbe ioterior of the but is usoally In u 
uahealtby a state as the exterior, bebg as a rule musty aod oovered with mildew. 
WiCliin tbees happy bontiug grounds for microbes tbe Bablosa prepare their meals, 
and these, combined with the sCete of squalor I have described, account beyond doubt 
for the spread of some of the diseases which are to he desoribed later ou. The liret 
meal, consisting of pouoded plautainsaod some added delicacy like boiled snails, takes 
place between cine and ten in the momiog. The snails are boiiod io their shells, 
aod served up on e wooden platter. They are puUod out of th«r shells with che 
finger nails or auy piece of wood that happens CO be handy. Tbs morning tod after' 
noon dish of pounded plantains is eomskimes also diversified with caterpillars or sings. 
After tbelr meals tbe Babtose, unlike rncsc Africans, do not wash tbeir hands, bnt 
wipe them on their bodies or scant cloCbing of rags and leaves. Ho wonder, then, that 
nearly every mao, women, and child among them suffbrs from some form cf skin 
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di0d4ae, and it wm terribla to ootice eovoroi odvanood cmoa of, wh^t aeorasd to mo to 
be, Iepro *7 end t«rCiar 7 aTpbilia, 

The womeci do *11 tbe oookioj?, fetch wood nod water, and till the field#- TJiej 
^#0 ffteblon and bake their owo cooking and water pou. {In aoue parte of Uganda— 
parhape owing to the want of proper oley—eanheowaro uteoaUa are made in certain 
dietricte only and eartied long diataneee to *arioua marketo). I watched aora© of tboeo 
pote being baked and azamiDed the finiehod aitiolee. They were ayremecrioal and evcoly 
baked, The raon—except thoee employed by tbe State—when not bnnting or fighting, 
ejwnd moat of tboir time lying io their eaay ehaire and oeceaionally tend the oUldren- 
Tbey are good wicker workera, and their obaire appaared to be fairly oomfortoble. 

Tlte Bnbiosa are dexterone lailore end buntameo, aed aooree of eanoee of all aiaes, 
paddled hymen, women and children, perpecoally oroaa tbe rirera, the banka of which 
their Tillage# “ndorn.” They are coatimially employed by tbe State to ooaduot oatioe# 
or light, flat-bottomed barge# over the G5 rapid#. It ta to their credit to aay (bat tliie 
very dangeroua taak ia, ae a rule, eetiafaolorliy aoeompUahed by them, Ooe of the head¬ 
men, who took me to the rapid#, informed me that there Lad been one or two accideote 
due to tbe fact tbec they had been compelled to aboot the repida at the wrong lime of 
tbe yaar. Enob of cheee vijiage# baa it# iororo, or" club-home/' and the goaatp between, 
then i# the on# aiioilarlly between the Babinea and the inbabitonta of Europe, But tbe 
I<abiQ 2 a*i fnTourite paatime it the bunting of the dog-faced mookey, e great deltoMy 
wlth,tbem, ae with ell ibe Congo tribei. The treea whereon tlie dog-faced monkeye 
propoia to peel the night are firat mtrked and reported to tbe chief by aoouC# #ent out 
for that purpoae, Tbe maj-kaaen of tbe Tillage arotlieo provided with fourohergeH of 
powder and bullet# each, end a auftclent oumber of peroueaioik cape. Tbe markarnen 
end othere, emed with apeara and olube, then act out at midnight for the spot pointed 
eut by the acouU, and camp about half a mile away. Jnit before dawa Che tree# on 
which tbe monkeye are aleeplng are aurrounded. Great care le tekea to cover the arte- 
pita, ai I wax informed that abonid thi# preeaatioa be neglected the monkey# would 
acent tbe hunter# and aacape. At break of day the oldeat nod meet poworfu! ^ tbe 
monkeys, whom my in formant deecribed a# " the father of the family," deaoonda from 
his tree and eznaiinea hie eurroaudtoge. Satisfied that allis safe be re-asoenda, end 
in a few rainutee deeeonds again, followed by tbe whole troop. As (heydeeceed the 
inarkameo pick cdT tbe lergest, whilec tbe spearmen end clubman make an end of the 
wounded, Tbe bag ia collect^ and the buntcra Chen return to the viUege. 

Another aimian ranch hunted by the Babinze la one tbet waa described to me ea 
a very large monkey with long beard, thick and buahy tail." These presumably are 
eolobl, and sleep in cavee or largo boles. They are tracked in much the same way aa 
their dog-faced r^latirea. Sofficieot time la allowed them In which to fall asleep, and 
then the banters, armed with bog, pointed stakee, creep out of their hiding places and 
so block the entrance to tbe caves with tbe stakea tbet oaiyone moakeyat a time 
can emerge. A greet noise is (hen made by tbe natives, and as ooe frightened monkey 
after another force# hia way out he ia speared or clubbed to dea^. Not one ie 
spared, all going to supply tbe feast which takes place on tbe buntere* return. 

Tbe Babinza have no paramount chief, bat each olao is ruled by its own chief, who 
i# succeeded on bi# death oot by a son but by a brother. 

It lea curiouafact that all the members of the different clan a I have mentioned 
etyled tbemeelres BabinM wbeo interrogated by a stranger; they were continually 
at WBJ whh each other before the advent of'the Enropeeu. Each village bad its living, 
cQltjvatiug and bunting bonndarlea clearly defined, and treapasa on a neighbouring 
claa's property waa a informed that all tbe clam have tbe aame 

tribal rcarka raised on their face# oudJt^iea, but epeak slightly differeut dlal^ts. 

I had considerable difficulty In obUinlog infottnaCion on tbe intricate lubject ef 
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snccoisiofif »u<l p^liaps my beet luode oxpUiming tlieir cuetozns ob tiile point will 
be to give a ooncrete instance. In tliis case Uiere were four brotUen in tbe family, 
die father of wI)om wee still ellve ; my informant befog tbe second son. On the death 
of the eldest brotber bis elaves and other property, with the ezoeption of ble wivee, 
who were equally divided amongst the survlviog brothers, devolved on the eldest 
ewiving brother, subject to the right of tbe father to inherit a granddaughter whom 
be conld sell in marriage. A oenain amount of the deceased's personal property was 
buried with him aud a certain amount, damaged to prevent temptation to pilfer, 
pieced on hie grave. On some of these graves, which are kept respeotfiilly In a very 
orderly eoodi^on, I noticed several articles, including mosquito nets, saucepans, cups, 
eaueora, boats, &o. Had the second lustcad of the eldeat eon died hie property would 
have pasted to hie eldest brother, who would, however, not Inherit tbe wives, who 
become the chattels of ths younger brothers, for it seems to be coNtra bouot niort$ 
for Ml elder brother to take a younger one’s wives. A ghastly oustem prevails on a 
ohiof'i death. A number of nseo, womeu and obildren—the number depending on the 
importance of tbe deceued—are brought in from neighbouring villages, bought by the 
adherents of the late chief, slain, and tlirown. semo into the cblef’e grave, some Into 
tbe river, i could esoertnin neither tbe origin nor the reason for this praotlce. After 
this ceremony there is a contlnuoue inerry>maklt)g for a month or more. 

It will be seen from this that the Babinsa are reckless of bumta life. They pick 
qutrrele with their neighbours on any pretence la order to satisfy tbeir craving for human 
flash. Unlike many of the enunlbal tribes of the Congo, the Babinsa eat tbe vrhoie of 
the body ; the heart, liver, kidneys, and parti of tbe chest being reserved for the chief. 

Not only do tbe Babinsa eub>clans war one with the other, but there often Is a 
groat deal of jntemecioo eonfliot within the same sab-clnn, for on tbe death of any but 
the oldest men there is a search instituted for the enemy of his family who slew him. 
This search Is a very ceaplloated one, and begins with the retaining of a me<Uoiiie man, 
and with the washing and opening up of tbe oorpse by tbe relativoe to And the 
di$nba (he., the bewitched article) wbioh has beon introduced Into tbe body. But 
before the post tBOrtem, which tbe whole village attends, tbe medicine man bee begun 
hie dance. During his dance he emells at tbe medlaioc in hie baud, end by Its agency 
is eventually able to point out the murderer. On this, a relative of the dead man goes 
into tbe forest for tbe hark of tbe mbondo tree. Heretume with this, pouode it into 
4 powder and mixes it with water in a deep hole dug for the purpoie. Tbe accused, 
with a banana leaf in his hand, has to drink freqaent and oopioos draeghta of the 
mixture, tbe while tearing strips from tbe banana leaf and proteetlng bia innocence. 
Should he twice fell to the ground, he Is bold to bo guilty, aud he le attacked and killed 
by tbe assembled villagers, and eaten. But should be not be overpowered by tbe 
nboruio hie relatives demand compeosatioii. If this la not paid, a ooenbat takes place 
between tbe aoonsed ud bis relatives and tbe relatives of the dead man. As 
mbendo is a poworful poison, tbo need for cccnpeneatloo eeldem arises. Tbe alleged 
bewitched mau is then buried In a eemi*siCtiog posture ; bis entrails, lungs, and liver are 
interred lu a hole by themselves. This is the usual fora of burial. A fight ofte)i takes 
place, too, between the relatives of an adulterer and an injured liQsband, for the 
oompeniation of thirty knives or spear beads aud two boys is sometimes not paid within 
tbe stated time. 

It may be unnecessary to meotioo tbe fact that tbe Babinsa are polygamists, 
the number of wives depeeding on a man’s wealth. The value of a wife, who is, 
of course, a more chattel, though now, I anderstand, allowed to buy and hold a few 
articles, is about fifty knives snd one boy. This boy is really not a slavo, but 
becomes the adopted eon of tbe fatber*iD*law, who has to buy him a wife when he is 
old enough to marry. He Is treated as one of the family, and cannot be sold as an 
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ordinuy elive. CrqeUy to one'a wifo \6 not ooiieidsred a ^irj aerlooe mfttMr, Aiid 
d*eilj oondonod by tbe f&th^r^lu-law on tbs pikjmeut of tea knives or so. However, 
•bould ft husbund not ftgree witb one of bii wives tie often takes ber back Co Ler 
ffttber, aiiid asks for tborecnm of the purebsse property. This ie returned oo tUe re* 
morrioge or ro*ftc]bng of tJie woman. Slionld ft wife not bear a child within a reason* 
able time edie is sent hack to her father, who exchanges her with hia soo-in-law for 
aaoCher daiigbior, or failing that a nlooe. A mnnll present Is usually given to the 
fatber'io'law on such an ocoasion, 

A woman gives birtii in a stctliig posture, hold by the back by another woman, 
and by ibe thighs by two more, whilst a third site In front to receive the child. 
The umbilical uord is ent immediately after birtli, and the child washed In cold water 
and anointed with rod colouring matter obtained from a tree called mholo. The 
mother’s vagina is washed thoroughly with warm water, and both tha mother and tbo 
child are pul !n ouc bed. Uen arc not allowed to be present at a delivery. The 
birtli of twice ie looked upon ae an llbomen, and a daace is always bald on tbe 
happening of such au event, and mu oh beer drunk to avert any evil from tbe father 
and roifttlvei. Should both ohildreu live the loetber is suspeot^ of witchcraft. Tbo 
birth of triplets is ao unheard of thing. Within ewe months of eontincDeut the woman 
resumes ber ordinary avocatloas, and the child Ie nursed by tbe father. As a rule 
the Babinaa ere extremely fond of tbslr ehildreo, and it Is not an nncommoc eight to 
tee ft father playing witb a child. Males are clrcumelied before they are twenty ; 
females never. An iinelreumclaed >mftlo is looked down upon by bis fellows. 

The Bfthinea do not believe <n a Glod, gods, or a future stats. A spirti known 
as mumdo is, however, revered by them. On the deatli of anybody cue of bis eyes 
is said CO leave tlie body and go to ••numbo." Mumbe is aUo aaid to capture 
labourers in tbe Helds and wanderers In tlie foreeU. He is supposed to convene with 
them in £p<>va~the laiigusge of the Bablnsa Wheaever a villager is missed be 
is suspected of having been captured by mumbo, and a general seareb is institoted. 
The lost one le usually foued In a famished and speechless condition uoar bis own 
village, where he ie supposed to have been left by mumbc. Afum^o feeds his prisoners 
on what the Baganda call ma<ungulu. Tbe »x-oaptive receives uocturoal vl^ts from 
tbs spirit wbo bids bin to remain silent and iostracts bun In tbe art cf witobcrafc. 
For hours after sueb a visit (be favoured one le ioooherent, but he gete bis reward 
in becoming a powerful medicine man in hie noamualty. Like all Africans, the 
Babinsa are very superstitious, and wear numerous charms roniid tbelr neoka aod arms. 
8cakes are said to brief ill-lock, and a Mubinsa bound oa a Journey will alwaye turn 
back and make a fresh atari sboold one of those reptiles cross bis path. These folk 
do not fear being visited by tbe spiriu of their dead relatives, coosequently they do not 
put out any sacrificss for (hem, as tbe Asande and Maogbetu. 

The Mubloza, like tbe primitive man when he suffered Injury, took bie revenge 
as well as be could. He Hrst detsanded compensation from tbe family of the person 
wbo had iujored him, end if this was net forthcoming, or the right sum to be paid 
could not be agreed upoo by tbe coste&diog parties, a Hgbt took place between tbe 
parties to which their respective clans took part eventually. Having do paramonut 
chief or king who could compel tbe payment or acceptacce of compensation, tbe (wo 
tribes carried on this blood fend, with its attendant wasteful expenditure of human 
life, until one side or the otlier was finally vanquished. Tbe victors then held daDoes, 
at which a great deal of beer wae drunk, and gorged themselves witb the flesh cf 
those killed or captured. It is now usual to take all diapucee before a Belgian official, 
whose decision is practically final. GEOftGE 0. ISKMAEL. 
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Australia. 

The '^Hletorielty** ef Arunt* Traditlone. ATLang. 

A EQM( difficult poiat to Arnnu codel organinatioii, & poiot which proUWf ww 
coloDM the loythlc tradition I of the poopJe, has recaived litde actention. How do the 
Aruiila come to pouais, m they do, “ local Cotcnlo groups ? "• With a STaWn of 
male dafccnt of the totam name, local totem groups, like Highland dans. neceeaarilT 
tend to be maloly of ooa namo, totam name, or patronymic. Bnt the esaence of Arunu 
totemnQ) la the accidental acquiaitioa of the totem name. Father, motlier, and each 
child may be all of different totem namei. Yet “ there will be one area which belongs 
‘ to a group of man who call themealvee Kangaroo men, another belonging to Emu 
*• men,” and ao on, “The largest, represented by exactly forty indiridoale, men, 
women, and children/’ ia the Wiohetty GT\jb group at Alice Springs, who posaeas 
about 100 aquara milai.’’t Of these WIcLetty Grubs, thjrty*iiTe are of the Bulthaia- 
Panunga phratry, only fire are Purula.Kumara.J Row io the world do they alt come 
to be Wichetty Grubs? Itie Im possible that each and all of them should have been 
oooceiTed in a Wichetty Grob oknanakilla, or oonire of Wiohetty Grub ratapa 
spirit chiWren,*' or “ipIriW' (or other beings-aa in Mr. Strehlow’s ecoonnta, not 
«garded aa “ apjr(taar’). Yet - the local groups .... coneist to a large extent, 
bnt by no means exclusively of man and women of what ia commealy spokeu of aa a 
“ particular totem. 

It II not easy to under*taud how this bappena when more accident determines 
the Worn of ^h Individual. For example, we are offered the ease of a famil? j 
the father is Wichetty Grub, wife is Listrd, one son is Grub, the other is Lis^. 
In another oaee, father, mother, and one eon are Grub, the othar eon ie Eengaroo.l 
In a third case, with Eagle Hawk father, and Hakea flowar mothr we bate Grub 
Bmu, ]^le Hawk, and Elenka eone and two Grub daughters, aud the totems vary 
ai much in another insteoee ? Hawk, Grib, Kangaroo, Lisard, Emu, Water. 

In such circumsUnces, how can there be In each local group a large majority of one 
totam name? The totoms are strictly local,‘‘t but how are they local when they 
come by ohanco ? Is it poisible that while each local group ia really made up of 
pveone of aaay totama (as where female deecent prevalli) the entire group la styled 
Wichetty Grub in eomplirneet to the mem bare who Inherit or poeeeea, and porform 
she most notable totemm ceremoniee? This le the only solutiou of the problem at 
whi^ I e«o conjecture. Meanwhile the local groups are oerttluly spoken of as If, in 
e^b case, they were maioly of one totem, which they can only be where male descent 
of the totem name prevails, and among the Arunta It doee not exbt. While “the 
totem names are apparently mixed up in tbe graateat confusion possible bow 
ars a hundred square milee tbe property of one gronp of Wichetty Grubs ? We 
\ indiTiduaU belonging to particular 

totems ft but It js not apparent how such groups can exist, when tbs indlvidoals 
coay be and are, of any number of totems. 

Now Arnnta myth speaks of tbe earliest bumau groups h» consisting in each 
«8e of indiTiduala all of one particular totem. If we bold that such traditions are 
bistorieaUy worthless, we can explain them, in a way, by saying that they redeot upon the 
past the condition of afiaim in the present. In tbe past, as in tha present, there would 
Be one area which belonged » one group of mon “who called tbsmselvss kangaroo 
men, or emu mso, or Hskea men,” at w nom ik« cate.^ Bnt how it can be tbe 
oeae, when eaob person’s totem name is derived by purs chance, is wbat one fails 
t^understand. Still, granting that it is tbs case, as Meure. Spsucer and Gillen 
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frequ«ntif state that It is, Arunta m/tbio fanoy merely tranefere the cendiUona of 
tbe preacnt to the peat, witb a alight osaggemtion. 

But Br. Fraaer, wUb Meesre. Speooer aod GiUeD, flods ue driven to coQolode 
tbat cbeee toMlitions . . (be U epeaklng of fraditioo* of free nnd habitual 
Cotom*eatJag) 'Mo faithfully preaorva a recollection*’ of tbe manners whicU they 
dMOribe.* This must apply^ I tbiok» to one part of tbe tradition of usages, as mncb ae 
to another. If eo« the aoeestora of tbe AruoU lived in endogacnous totem groups, 
while, according to tbe legends, they made free with any women of other toteme 
whom they came aoroee. They bad totems beoaaes they were In many, ooc all, coses, 
developed out of tbe animals which were tbair totems. Ae tbeee animals were io 
groups, 10 were they, and they matt wed their own womon, till they came acroaa 
others of other groups. 

To me these tuitions appear to be, not bisterical, but dictated by the logic 
of fancy. The Arunta meet the qneetion, '*How did men become toCemic?" by 
saying that the eternal*' or 'Melf-exlsting” Ungar»b\ku{& made them so, out of 
oraatures "whiob were in reality etagee In the transforcaation of varioiie plants and 
animala into human beioge.''t Tbey were tbiia made'Mn local groupa of individnale 
belonging to particular totems.” Here tbe preeont ie rebooted luto the unknown 
psst: in the past as in the present totem groups were local. 

Then the next question Is, Whom did the men merry ? " aud the answer takes 
for granted that they had wives of their own local totemlo gronpi.} Wbat other women 
could they procure before tbeir 'wanderings began ? 

Tbe legend oannot prove, or suggest, that the Arnnta were never, iu the past, 
forbidden to marry within the totem. They may do so now, aud their myth redeots that 
iicanee on the miet'ioreeQ of the unknown past, at a supposed time when only women 
of tbeir own totem were accessible to tbe man of each group. 

How oau we take ai historical evidence fables which transplant, into tbe first dawn 
of humanity, tbe terminology of the present Qlaeelfoatory system? Xo sooner was a 
ilsord mao made out of an Inaptrtva or animate bulk, than be possessed an " OkiUa or 
” eider brother,”§ being blmielf tba/tia or younger brother, I suppose. He could not 
be that till alMr tbe phratry arrangoment and its rules were made) 

I confess myself unable to understand how eobolars should take each stories as 
these for historical evidence ca any point of prebiatoric aaunere. As In Dierr myths of 
the origin of exogamy, the roles are aeoribed to tbe wisdom of some lagsi—beoause 
weto sages suggest emendatlone In rales, so tbe Arunu myths throw back the claeai* 
fieatory system into the period of the indetennlDate /nopor/tf a which could have no 
human relstiousbips. The tales speak of totenle endogemy ae habitual. Wbat else 
oan we expect from people who for long have practised intra^totemic mnrrlage, and 
whose myth of tbe origin of totemism assumes that men originally lived la separate 
local groups, each of one totem only ? 

Tbe traditions of the Middle Aloheringa period cheerfully and naturally neaume tbe 
existence of tbe Four Claes names, among a local Bawk totem gyc'ttp.l Every one of 
the set already belongs to ooe or otber of these exogamoue intermarrying divisions, 
just as tbe clasiificatory system of relationships already exists. All this was at a time 
when Inoptrttoa or undifferentiated animated bulks were still thick on the ground.t 
The Arunta in general adopted tbe Four Claaa Dames from the Little Kawk group,** 
and if tbeir presence does not mean cbe preeenoe of the Pour Class system, wbat can 
it mean ? 

Nothing is said in tbe legends aboat phratry names. These are invariably, I 
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thjok, found iu AustraUa, whoro tUo phntriftc ajitem wiChouC tbo osisu. 

Among ch« Ariinta, phrAtry nninoa ore obaoleto, and ao the mjih aaye nothing of 
them. They are never abaent in AuetraJia, I think, wliore the four claea ounea 
have Dot been adopted. Dr. Frazer* arguea tboa: It appeare to be eommoDly 
auppoMd that nemea for the two moietiea (olaeaee), or phratriea,*' muac formerly 
have existed and afterwards been forgoCteOf from wbiob again it bu been inferred 
that cbs marriage ayiten of tba Aruota is late and decadent. The analogy of tbe 
eub'ClsMoa points to the opposite oonolneionf namelyf that tbe marriage eyatem of the 
Arunta is dereloplog, not deceyiug, for if four of tbe eight eub*alaaaes among them 
are o&iy rooeiviog (oot losing) names at tbe present tine, and in some plaeea ore etill 
nameless, we seem boned in consiaUnay to auppoae that similarly tbe two classes or 
jTioieties hare not lost their namea, but, ou the contrary, have nos yet received them. 

My reply is that people, if they get tbe chance, may borrow what thoy need, 
but not (aav* to lie b tbs fosbion), wbat they do not need. Arunta, who bad no 
names lor certain ^ degrees already among them “forbidden,*’ appear to be borrowing, 
oven DOW, tbe oamos by which part of tlieir tribe denominate tboae degreoe. Hut the 
Anmia need no names for the two main oxoganous dlTlsione of their tribe. These 
are indicated, in eaoli caee. by a pair of tbe olasa names. If 1 am not wrong, long 
before tbe pliratry namee of tbe Enmilaroi were diieovered, tba obtis name#, Hipai, 
Murl, and the others eerved the turn. When the pliratry syetem, aooording to 
Dr. Fnuer, was iuetitutod, a man *‘had only to oacortain from any particular woman 
whether ehe helooged to bii group*' (phratry) " or the other group, and hla coone 
was Qle4r.“t 

Id this case the iiamiog of tho pbratrlas wa« a great and obvious cooveoiencu, 
Aod I am unaware of any Australian tribe with tbe pbratry system, and without tbe 
olasees, which dose not retain the phntry namoe. But when the olaaaee have long 
done all the work, the phratry names, being ueeleaa, tend to disappear. In what 
ooncelvabie ciroamitancea could tbe Arunta nevr And it eonveoieot to borrow or 
invent pbratry namee ? 

It li universally acknowledged that tbe Four CiMses are a development later than 
the two phratries. On them Is throwu all the work, aud It is natural that the phratry 
oamea where eight oltuaea exist should become obsolete. It la not natural that, where 
they are perfectly uaoless, they aliould ever he needed smd eome Into oxisteooe, that is, 
whore the Four Class names exist. Tbs Arunta Isgends are silent aboot pbratry oames, 
Toldble about class names, because these exist and are important; while tbe pbratry 
DasDee, being aaoJosa, are forgotten, as among tbs Euroal. 

In tbe traditions, or saor^ storebouses of oAbWaps, existed among 

oertala Inaperlva, who were operated on and made into men of tbe Emu totem.^ 
The Aruota myth-maker ie unspeakably unhistorically minded ( Jneptr(wa perform 
tbe great EnptoHfa ceremony! ^ 

Tbe class names, so far, are not spoken of in eonueotioD with restriotlona on 
marriage.I They are merely introduced, I presume, beoause tbs mytb.makers oan 
scarcely think of men without them, yet they see tliat ibey must have bad a beglonlug; 
how they know uot, so attribute them to Little Hawks, Why tbe myth makes the 
groups live so freely, or solely, oa their own totems, though tbe wild cats lived on tbe 
bakea flower,^ end quails on grass-seeds.** I do cot preteod to kuow. At no time 
can a group have lived muoly oo its own totem, of which the season ts often brief. 
As to marriage rules, Purula men and Kumara women, in tbe Middle period, aetoally 
cohabited, a thing now wholly forbidden. In other cases tbe present is reflecCod on the 
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pwt, not w in tUii, App»r«ntly the myth ooald not keep the eleea nemee oal of tJie 
etorf. But it had alno to ecoount for the inatltuilon of the cleae reatrictioiia, nod. io ita 
usual coofuaed w^y of Chinking, represented the olus reetricCiooB oe later tlino the olaaa 
distinction a of name. Meaars. Spencer and OiUen can on] j explain the tradition ‘‘oa 
the snppoRition that the olaas namea wliioh were given by the Ullakupera'* (Little 
Hawk) “men entailed reatfictione upon merriegee, but reetrictiona which were of n 
“ dlfferejit kind from those introduced at a later period.”* But no reetrictiona of any 
kind liave yet been meucioned, nor can we imagine wliat mauuer of reatriotioni hj lour 
claas could exist except aucL m Jo exiei. 

We bare shown that the legends are abeoliitely lubjeet to no logio hue that of 
fancy. Tbs mytb iDtro<luoeB clnaa iiamee because tbe mied ia so fimilisr with them, 
and, by an aftertbougLt, accouota for the claea loecrieiicns wbiob the preeoaes of tbo 
namea already Implies. A wiae mau of the Emu group aimply iuvented tbe olus 
reetrictioas: the tribe voted in fevoiir ol hia measure, uid ihac is all the explane* 
tiOQ.f “The Jogialator iu bis wisdom” dooreed exogamy, and we are aCill uking, 
why? Gboats of theories riu at call, but eaob in turn veiiiihu, “following dark* 
“ neu like a dream.” 

I am debarred from quoting the traditions sui coutalning hJitory. But la one 
losuiiee ibey ebanee, 1 hold, to deviate into truth. “Tho tradUione of the tribe 

** point beck to a time when, for the most part, tbe members of any psrtiouler 

** totom were confined to one moiety of tbe tribe.”! Thus, ^ in the Aleherlngs, all the 
” Wicbetty Grub men wore Bultlkars and Fanunga.”^ 

If no> the Arusta have passed out of normal totemism, In whiob eaeli totem la 
strictly ooufl))ed to one plwatry only. 1 have no doubt that this is true, but not 
beeauae tradition uyi that it is true. Trodirion uverely exaggerates the peasnt 

state of things, in whieb ”tbe great majority of” Wicbetty Grub men do belong 

to the nomeloae pbratry of the Bulthare and Fanunga olaaaes. How this cornea to 
be eo, why only a imiJl minority of the people of the totem name are "bom Into 
“ tlie wrong class ”| Meesrs. Spencer and Gillen tell us. It Is owing to the 
” system aooordiog to which totom nemea are aequired now. If totem names from 
ibe first were acquired, as now, by ebanee, each totem would be almost eqnelly 
distributed between both '‘molotlea.” But quite tbe rovene le tbe ease. How this 
occurred tie beUevers that tbe Aiunte never peeaed through uormal totemleo are 
repestedly but vainly Invited to explain. Till they do produce a viabU theory their 
eyatem Is not to be accepted. 1 do not observe that Dr. Fraser ever slludae to this 
crncial problem. 

The pbrstries of the northern tribes, to>day, are locally separate. Be, aooording’ to 
a myth given by Mr. Streblow (Thetf /, pp. 6, 7), n*ere tbe phratrles of tbe Aruntu 
originally. A. LANG. 

Polynesia. Woodford. 

NMe on a Stono>h«Aded Maoo from Ronnalt Uland. /fy C. M. *111 

Wo^dford^ Looef Corretpondent of the R<fjfal AnihropelogioQl /U 

Imtitute. 

After several years’ search, ooe of the atone.heoded maces from Renuell laloiid 
bae come into my poeseaaion, through tbe munificence of Dr. Nortboote Deck, of tbe 
Sonth Sea Evangelical Mission, who recently visited tbe island. 

Mr. Basil Tbomscu, in The Diecovery of the 6'ofonon lelonde, page xl,** appears 
to connect these inacoa with the maces headed with a nodule cf iron pyrites and 

* p, 418. t Ibid., pp. 430, 481. X THd., pp. 180, 181, 
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bandUft inlaid with oaudloa or paarl ehall wbicb ooour on tbo aoutk co&at of tbe 
island of Mabiita, but Cbo aecompanjbg UlustrstioD will show that tbo; are utterly 
dissitoilar. For notes oo the Halaito maces sea Man.* 

The tpeoiman from HennaU Islands in my poisosaion maasuras inches b length 
from (be apex of the stone head to the and of the hoob on the handle. The atone 
bead ia just 5 inehaa In ita largest diameter, and 2^ inohas from apex to base wbera 
it joins tbe handle. 

Tbe atone, which appears to ba of a basaltic nature, is stM*abap6d with eight 
projaokions. 

The handle ia 1S| inebes in length with a diamator of liV^I) ioohea where It 
joins tbe stone head, aod ^tb inch at the butt, where it expands into a knob with 
a diameter of Incbea. 

The bandla le made of soma 
bard dark wood, probably 4/^ 
telia iyaga. 

Two boles, a quarter of 
ao iocb in diameter, are bored 
through the handle at right 
anglea to aua anotbar: the 
npper one 1 Inch from tbe stone 
head, and the lowor one tbrae- 
quartere of an inch below. 

Through these holaa the 
rattan lashiogs wbiob fix the 
stone head firmly to tbe handle 
are rore, paaslng hetweao the 
rays of the etar>sbaped head, 
t\uo Issbings betweea each ray. 

I should have expected to 
find the laahiegs made of 
sinnett, u tbe Reanell lelanderi 
make use of it, and 1 fauoy 
I have teen Ben Dell Island 
maoei so lashed. 

Tbe weight of tbe mace is 
fi Ibi. 10 OSS. 

1 am informed that the natire name for tbeso ston^beaded maces ie “ ngakulo ’* 

Care bas been token in tbe iUuetratton to show bow the ratten iasbioffs nase 
orer and under one another. C. M. WOODFOED. 



AMoa: Algrarfft. 

?•**!!'** Hmmmam RNrhrn, Alff«rla. Bv tU 74 

Bet>~ H. J. Duhr^eM AnUy, D.Liti. ^ ^ /I 

The cult of eaored springe and trees is a well-known cbaracterietio of the neoUtbio 
stage of culture and one of the most yaluabla proofs of tbe solidarily of the human 
and the ooutinuity of ideas deciyed from the most primitCye coucKu sociala is to 
be fouud m its surrjyal to onr own day among votaries of tbe higher faiths- This is 
however, naturally found among those olssses in which education” bas not made much 
Ingress, and in whiob, therefore, “ superstiUon," which ia only “anrvival” with the 
added connotation that it bee a living religious signifioaoce, has sway. 


» Bwon ven HogeJ; 1908, «, Pratsimr R. W. Reid, U.-D. i IW8. 

pMtijjgtoo; im, SI, 0. M. Woodford i 
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R^C.eh0lic Wll itroDgr for ex^tnple, in IreUnd and Pol4o<l.or 4t tnch 

wh! ^ Wale*, wLltber. howerer, it it pilgrim* of the Eomen communioa 

who resort. I :^«e)£ reowmlw meotiog » deToul Irish peaunt near Teobr -omo yem 

T waibatblog hie ey« io a epriag 

ttcred to St. David, and oarrymg away eono of tho muddy water in a bottle aa a 
remedy for hie trouble. 

At Waisjnglara in Norfolk, loo, RomaniBi pUgriou eiDl dedicate pleoee of cloth at 
the we ll eao^ to the Virgin, or drop pieoee of moooy into the water- And the 
re^n ii uot far w aeelc. In the early agee of tho faith the Chureh eubetitated the 
cult of ^0 lainte for that of tbe local >wm or epirita, and so won the popular mind, 
Ibie cult aumrea among tho leaa educated mecobere of the Uomnn eommauion. 

In Mobammedau oounftlei, with their rigid xnonotlieiitic faith, one would not expect 
it flnt Bight to find limilar BurTivale: DevenbeteB* there are suoh, and by oo meana 
rare. Dr. Arthur ETana In hii Myctngan Tne and Pillar Cult gives on interesting 
example of luob a earvlTal at a place called Tekeksoi in Turkey, to which I referred 
m e lecture given before the Boyal Society of Literature on “ Tree and Pillar Wonliip,'’ 
Here, in Algeria, at my very door, I have found nnotber; If I could explore I sbenid 
doubtleae And otheri. 

R’lrba, ie the heart of the Algerian mountabi, abont ieventy.five miles 
from .^lers, 1,500 feet above the laa, has been noted for ita bot ipriuga since the 
days of the Roraaat. As Aqua Catida it was a fashionable waierlng.pJaoe In the 
days of the Emperor Tiberiui, and tbe ruioa of tbe bathe and of a fiourlebing town 
are scattered la at] diroatioaaen tbe bijlslde above the modern £ta6Utseyiunt thermal. 
Besides tbe hoe springs to which it owes its reputatlou there are other mineral awiags, 
which are used for driDking purposes. 

One of ehssa, knowh as the ftouroe Viohy, fiowe Into a basin on the hUliide Just 
below tbe hotel, which is made lively of an evening by tbe croakicg of icnumerable 
frogs. A few paces from this, hidden by overhanging trees and biisbss, It the sacred 
poo), Hither come the natives to parfonn ritual aeta and ablutions, and one of the 
trees, a tbero bush, is huog on every branch with strips of olotli tom from their clothing. 
Around the pool arc earthenware pots and sherds, representing, no doubt, originally, 
offeriage for the spirits of tbe tree and spring. One of these 1 ootloed, curiously 
eoeugb, to be orcamented with tbe double ebevroa cbaracterislic of Bronse Age pottery 
—a aurrivaJ Jo art.inoUf barmocielng well with the survival of cult. 

Tbe presiding genius, whose blessing is procured by tbe effbrings, aud tbe bestowal 
of portions of olotbiog from tbe body of tbe worshipper, is now said to be a 
Mohammedan marabout, or aaiot, who lived some genemtieni ago ; hut who cao doubt 
that here again we have a liviog survival of neolithic animism preserved in all ita 
slmplioity to the present day? H. J. DUSINFIELD A8TLEY. 


AfHoa, West. Thomas, 

The In east Tebu. Bp y. IV. Thonat, M.A. 

The laou cited from China by Mr. Duncan Whyle (Man, 1910, 54) are 
borne out by etatementt made to me in more than ene place in Soulbcru Nigeria, 
specially at Agbede, by natives who seemed to me to be extremely reliable. So far 
from tbe pairing iesdnet failing in tbe caee of brothers aod sisters, who are, of coarse, 
brought up together, I was teld that sexual intercoerse was exceedingly conimoo, 
although marriage, of course, was prohibited. In connection with avoidance it is 
somewhat eurbns that the onlykiod of avoidance practised, so far as I know, among 
tbe Edo>speakIng peoples is that between bride and bridegroom. A nan who is paying 
bride-price is frequently, if not invariably, much older tban the ml, and if she meets 
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him ia tli« atree^ or if ho visiu bor foiber'o houso, aho will for buah." This 
dooe not, howovor, apponr to nio to bo duo (o an^ fear that fro<juont mootioga between 
bride and bridegroom over a eerlee of jeare would reenlt b failure of the patrlog 
inatiDct. 

At a proof that the etatementa cnade to me at Agbode are worthy of oredenoe, I 
maj men lion that caeea oocaaiouall^ came up in tUs courte of brother and aiator tncetpt, 
and lo Sabongida alone four or live caeee of aexaal relationa betweeit membera of the 
same family, though not between bpoibere and aiaten, wore quoted to mo, and some of 
the parties admitted tlie facts. 

I may, perbapa, add one rather interaating caee related Co me in the form of a 
storyf bat poasibly not without a beaie of fact. There waa once a mao who was 
ineeiatible to all women, bn I one day he eoznmitted iaoost with bii motiier owing to 
tlie faot that no other women were available. When she aaw tliat it waa ber aon, she 
oried out and all the people name, The old people decided that cbe man’s bend abould 
be shaved like tbat of a recently bom child, that hie mother should tako him 
and make a pretence of suckling bin, and then treat blm as a email child for tbrae 
months. He was tbe eldest of a family of savee, and so far was iLla protcnoe of 
re*hjrth carried tliat the ascond aou took bie piece as tbe eldeeC child. 

N. W. THOMAS. 


Udtbod. Blythe. 

Oi> « eild* Rule and T*l>l«e to ealourate P - *OOOees x L y B x H. 70 

tv. ff. Blyi&t, M.A. Iq 

Where tbe product of three factor* moltiplied by a oonstaot has to be perforned 
frequently, it seens more eoovouieafi to have tablea construoted, or perhaps a slide 
rule, by means of wbleb tbe necessary oaleulaCioos may be quickly and aocnracely 
perform id. 

Tbe following figure liJuairates a oonrenlent slide rule 


ioj«» loiso rOjts lOieo 10|0 


H 





IlS 


1“ 


ills 



1 



ilsO 

L 



•lei 

1 

so 1 

Ire 


B 

1 



» 

1 

, 

as 


On tbe upper fixed rule the scale of logaritbraa of tbe product (P) is Indicated. 
On tbe lower fixed scale are tbe logaritbios of the breadths (B), aod on tbo 
moveable elide those of tlie length (L) and the height (R) meaauj^ In opposite 
dlreetions. Tbe scales should be so atraoged tbet one value of the product must 
agree with tbe proper posltioos of tbe respective logaritbrue of L, B and H; the rest 
will follow. 

Thus let it be so arranged tbat wbeo L s 180, B » 135, K s UP, P » 1055*5; 
then above H n lid, H « 120, we read reapeceively F s 1047 and F a 1064. Now 
move tbe slide so that Lb 180 toloddes with B b 184, then above Hsllg, 
P s 1039 i H B 119, F s 1048; H b 120, P 1056. Next move the alido so tbat 
Lsslfil coincides with Bb 134, tbeu above HssHS, Pa 1045; He 119 
P — 1054: H s 120. P a 1062. li the dlvlsiooa showiog unite of P were reduced 
to rather leaa than ono-teath of an inch, a slide rule of couveaieut length oould be 
constructed for each 200 valoM of P. 
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Tables for die same porpose mej be constructed. Take some valnes of L and II 
near tbe average values. e»y, 180 and 120 . 

^e find each inerease by unity in tbe veins of adds 7*884 to thut of P. 

Hence constmct Table I. may add 8 eigbi times, and tlien n 7 . WUero 
many values are required, resnlte sboulil be checked about every twenty places by t 
actual calculations. Tables n and XII are oonstructed by the rule that In Table I 
each addicicu of 12 to P increaaee H by * 1 , and of 18 to P inoreaaee L by * 1 . 

Now to use these tables, find F if L i« 188 | H « U 6 , 6 « 141 . 

Take that when L » 180 , H s 120 , B - Ul, P » 1112 . Table li telle us that 
when Pvi ni 2 we subtract 87 for four units of H, i.«.. ISO - llA P « 1075 . 

From Tabb III, if P« 1075 , we add 47 for an iiioreaae of 8 doits In L 

. *. F « 1122. 

Next take L - 180 , H - 121 . B « 188 . 

To F B 1072 , Table I, add 9 from Table II, and 48 from Table 111 . P 
i«1129. 

The calculation I are sliown ilmrtly, tbns:-* 

L*! 86 , H«n 6 , B- Ul, P-llIB 
Subtract for U • — 4 uaiti — 37 

1075 

Add for L • + 8 units + 47 

1)22 

L ■ 1 B 8 , K • 121 , B • 18 A ^ * 1072 
Add for H -1 unit + 0 

1061 

Add for L -8 unite + 48 

1129 


Tablb 1 .—L« 180 , H ■ 120 . 


B. 

P, 

B. 

P. 

lU 

lOM 

]99 

lOftO 

IM 

1078 

140 

1104 

11? 

1040 

141 

till 

IW 

1048 

148 

1120 


Tabls n.—V aeiatiowb iw P BOR DirraRSKcae tu H. 


P. 

a 

s. 

D 

D 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

lOM 



1$ 

80 

$5 

44 


B 

70 

1 99 

106$ 


$9 

16 

87 

66 

45 

B 

B 

71 

89 



8 

16 

27 

Ba 

46 

mm 

B 

78 

81 

1098 


9*1 

16 

87 

■9 

46 

66 

mm 

76 

88 

1104 


98 

16 

8$ 

67 

46 

66 

$6 

74 

86 

1116 


9$ 

1 

19 

2$ 

87 

47 

56 ' 

65 

74 

$4 
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REVIEWS. 

Ethnologrr- Haddon. 

Tk^ Raeu of Men and their Dietri^vtwn. A. 0. H*adoD, Sn.D., F.R.S, 7i 
IlloiU«»d. Twentieth Ceotur 7 ScienB* Ssries. tendon: Mllno, 1909. /t 
P p. X + 126. 19 X 13 am. Price U. 

Dr, Heddon diiercni ©riticism bj poiatiog out in bie prefou tbe dlfficnlty of 
gJTiog in s ihorl epsoo “» weU-balfcooed roooud^ of tbe »c«e ©ad poopJoi of tnnnbiiKl ’* 
wheo, “fiirtbermore, ©ur information is hr from complate." As ©ur knowiodgo, 
©•pMl&ilj onrkoowladgo of vwiaUon in pbjaleal obarietor, inereMoe^ and clit metliod 
of ©oIlMting and dealing wlcb antbropologloal data gains in preoielon, it becomes lass 
and less possible to be dogmatio in tbe autement of resuito. But Dr. Haddon’s boob 
is for the beginner; and (o anyone ju« eotoriog upon tbe eubjeot, a definite etatemonc 
is a psyobological necsesity as a buis for furiber stndj. 

The book falls Into two main diTlstons, la tbe first* after a brief account of the 
jjbief metbods of olasiliylng manbiod eoeortling to loreatio ©harecton, be gires a 
classifioatioo of peoplos grouped aeoording to tbe obaractor of tbe hair under 
Ulotriahi, Cffmetriehi, aod Leioirirhi; the physical charaoteriatics of tbe peoples 
oemmg under eaab group being briofly summariasd. Dr. Haddon’s method of olaesifi. 
oatioa bas ^ie merit, that It is purely dewripUTe; It depends upon no racial bypotbasls. 
Bat in exhibiting enbHdlTisione be has not been quite eonsiatent: tbe Ulotriehi are 
elassified according to atetoro—pygmies and tell—wbUe the two remaining diTieions 
ere sub-diTided into doUoho-, mesati', aud brechy-cepbalio. 

Tbe seaoQd* aod larger, section of tbe book oontains an aooount of tbe diseribuiion 
of mcoa aod peoples according to areas. The account of European peoples ie entirely 
pbyeieal; io tbo other eontinents. and partioularly io tbe oase of tbe more prim Hire 
peoples, e brief account of culture, language, aod religion ij glxea. This eeciion is 
a marrei of compression. A useful bibbography aod a glossary of teebnioal terms 
are appended. E v i? 


^ .. Sohmldt. 

Dto SuUunff der PpffmdmtSlkcr in dor EntmcklungtgeHhichh der Menechen. 7C 
Sebmidt* g.V.D. Pp. 32$. Stuttgart: Streoker and Sobreeder* /u 
1910. (^ta VI and Vtl ©f Siudien and Foretkungen zur Mineehen- und VSlker- 
kvnde. Edited by Oeorg Busebau.) Pp.« + fiis. 24 x 17 cm. Price M- 9 60 
Some five yeere ago Professor Kolliuanu, of Basel, fomidated tbe theory that 
tbe yanout human raoes were descended from pygmy races; In brief, be regaided 
the Pfgnj »7I« « • stage in the eTolution of modern man. Professor Schwalbe 
took KoQmanoe theory eenonsly j in the opinioa of those best qualified to judge be 
was able to show shat KoUmano’s theory rests on a mislnterpreution of faow; and 
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thaC on our prseent knowledge of pbjetologj tb« pjgmliu mixet bo regordod, not m 
ft primitivo tjpe, but m ftn ftbeirant form of modom man. 

Perhaps ii ia imaecogsary to enter Into detoiU relfttbg to the tlioory of pfgmy 
raoM, now formiilaieU by Father Schmidt; he )aj« no claim^^ndeed, the mauoep in 
which he deals with tlie phytic*) characters of the bumati l>ody abowa that lie cmi 
lay no clalm-^lo an expert knowledge of phyaioal aothropology. In ble opinion the 
pygmies represent a very ancient, if not the moat aneioni, human race of whioli we 
bays any knowledge, and that the forma found in Africa and Aaia are aurmals of a 
race, which at a very ancient period was widely diatiibatetl in the world. In brief, 
the pygmies In body, oiiod, and oultoie present tbe moat primitive euge In the 
evolution of man now to be aeen anywhere on eartb. 

It would require a review equal in balk to Father Sohmidt’a book to do justice 
to bis statemsnu aud arguinsnte. From a personal and prolonged inquiry ioto the 
pliysical cliaraeters of the pygmy raoea, tbe reviewer is able to state that there la no 
human race ktiowu that has ao little claim to be regarded m a primitive buraan 
type aa these same pygmies of Father Sobuidc. They are the laat race in the world 
to answer to tbe eriteria required In an nnceatral type for modern mao. The pygmies 
are araall negroes, and represeot a tendsDoy—bat to a marked dsgroe^seca In all forma 
of negro to aaaume in manhood characters which mark the adoleacouee of ether recea. 
Dwarfism la still an obscure condition ; hut there ere clear signs chat au expericnoatal 
demons(ratiCD of tbs maanor in which it is produced aad perpetuated is within the 
bounds of legitimate expectation. 

Father Schmidt's theory of the antiquity of the pygmy race is based reedly on 
tlie inference be draws from a review and study of their culture. In their modes of 
body deooratioD and mutilation, in clothing, or rather absence of clotbiug, in tbolr 
nomadic bebite, in their huts, bows, srrows, in tbeu* bone and wood Implsmsats, and in 
tbeirbarial eastern a, they show, in Father Scbmldt'c opinion, tbe most primitive stage 
known la tbs evolution of huau^n culture. Their culture represents a stage earlier than 
that of the Tasman lane and Australians, usually regarded es tbe most primitive of 
bunsu rsees. Oo the other band, the pygmies, followlog Father Schmidt's stete* 
ment, have reached* quite a European standard ia their religion; they olearly “recogniie 
'* and worebip a higher being, the Creator and Lord of the Earth " (see p. SiP). 
Tbo pygmy is the most ancient of lusn, and his religion the noet ancient of 
religions. Q.E.D. A. KEITH. 


Taa^ye. 

John ^0 


Afhloa: Sudan. 

Xn Torrid Svdan. By II. Lincoln Tangye, F.R.G.6. London 
Murray, 1910. Pp. xii+300. 99xHorn. 

A good deal of Infonnation ueeful to tbe traveller, sportsman, and naturalise will be 
found in this book. Ita chief value to the anthropologist Use in Ite illuslrationi. Tba 
author was able to make friends with the little known Nuers, excellent pbotograpbe of 
whom are given. These people have Che seme remarksble laws of inberitaoce aa the 
Dinkte, which, colleoted by Cnptab H. O'Sullivau, formed (he subject of a paper by 
Mr. Sidney Hsrtlsnd at the Doblln meeting of (he British AisociatioD. This eeema to 
support a view forced on tbe writer of this notice, while studying ths Dlnkas. that tbs 
Nuers are oo more than a tribe of the Diaka nation, varying no more from admittedly 
Dinka tribes than the latter do among themselves. Tbe book contains mnoy viev^ 
which impress tbe reader with tbe uonotonons character of tbe scenery of a great part 
of tbe AnglO'Egyptian Sudan. Many of these photographs sbonld be of great interest 
to geographers and to all concerned with the study of scenery. C. G. 8. 
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iDarwlZilsni. Darwin. 

Tke Poundationi of" Tk9 Oripirt ^ SpacmP Two SBMja wrliMU In 1842 IT 
ftod 18i4. By CbnrlM Dtrwln. Edited by bie boo, Frucis Dm win. Cambridge : • * 
The UDivereity Preea, 1909. Pp. xxix + 263, iocMIn^ index. 

It la intereating to observe the growth of the theory wbicK haa mede modem 
thought. Tbeae preJIroinary dr&fte have elao the Talue that they abow by comparleon 
With the Oripin the reUMve Imporleace <□ the eutbor’a mind of certain prin^plea 
and cUaeea of evideooe. For exarDple, a good dee) of weight ia atteohed in tbeeo 
eaaeye to ^^routatioui,” end more r^erenoe ia made to the influence of tbe eoYtron- 
meat, fa view of modero tendeooiea tbeae flr«t thoughU ere therefore aiguificent. 


The 1642 eaaey le more or leae in the form of notea, Tbetof 1$14 ia e finiahed 
aketcb. Ae Ibe editor aeya, “It hea not all the force end ooucUeueaa of tbe Cn^tn, 
“ but it bee e eertaio freahneaa wbich givee It a obaracCer of ita owb. It moat be 
<• rcmemhered that the Origin wea an ebatreot or ooDdeoaetlon of e raaoL biggor book, 
“ wbereea tbe eaaay of 1864 wee an expaoaion of the akatob of 1842, It ia oot, 
** therefore, aorprlalng that In tbe Origi'X there la ooeaaionelly evident e cbaflog agalnat 
“ tbe autbor'a aelf-impoaed limlutioD, Whareaa in the 1844 eaaay tbare ia an air of 
'* freedom aa if the author were lettlog blmaelf go, retber than applying tbe oarb/* 

Tbe editor contrlbutea io tbe form of footaetea an excellent aod preelae collation 
of tboee eaaeya and tbe varioua editioni of the Origin. He aleo cllaoiuaea in au 
iotereeting introdnotlon the gradual formation of tbe eutbor’a viewe. Here be makee 
eeveralgood peiota. For iaeunce, **It la eurprialog that Malthui ehould have been 
“ needed u> give bin the olue, when in tbe notebook of 1887 there abould occur, 
“ however obaenrely expreieed, tbe following foreoMt of the inportaoee of the 
“ aarvlval of tbe fltteat." Tbe fact ie one proof among many of Darwln'a extra¬ 
ordinary aalAoeeneea. Again, “ Tbe fact that in 184S. leventeen yean before tbe pub* 
** iloatioD of tbe Onyia, my father abould beve baen able to write out eo full an outline 
“ of ble future work la very ramarkable.'* The writing of tbie eaiey “during tbe 
“ aummer of :844.*Ua eUted in tbe autobiography, and *'from memory,” ae Darwin 
eaya eleewbare, “ waa a remarkable aehievecnant, and poiiibly render* more eonoeivable 
“ tbe atill greater feat of tbe writing of the Origin between July 1658 aud September 
“ 1869.” For loBg, itaeetoe, he bad the idea tbec tbe nketeb of 1844 might remain 
aa the ooly record of hia lif^work. 

Tbia record of tbe developmeBt aad variatioQ of a great theory ie Itaelf eu 
example of tbe Darwloien method. All men of eoieece will be grateful to the editor 
for tbia new ioitance of not tbe leeat valuable part of bia work, tbe atudy of hia fatber'e 


A. Ji;. C. 


AKTHROPOLOOIOAL NOTES. 

A SociBTT haa been formed recently, under tbe title of the Moran c Clob, to 
carry on exoavationa in tbe county of Eeeex. Aoy objeeta diaoovered wiU bo /O 
depoaitod In ooe of tbe public muaeums in the county, aod the reeulte will be banded 
over for poblicetion to one of tbe Eeeex aootetiea. Tbe object of tbe olub ia to excavato 
barrowa, campa, Eomau atetiona, Ao., aad it ia expected tbat a atart will be made thia 
aeaaoQ. Tbe club ia limited to forty membera, but it ia hoped that outaide aubacriptlona 
will be fortbcomiDg. 

It ia gratifying to learn tbat tba building of Block I of the new Cambridge Museum 
of Arcbwology and Ethnology bee begun. Tbe needa of tbe department cannot, 
however, be aatlaSed ootil Block T1 bea been erected, for wbich a aum of over £19,000 
will be required. Of thie £5,100 le already lu band, leaving a balance of £18,900 
etill to be eoUeoted by public anbeoription. 

^ ETW AVD Sromawoons. LTD., Sis Bajeaty's Prloteiv, But Birdiog Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt With Plate I—J. Petrie. 

Tho Eftrli«et Stone Tombs. By t¥. M. Flaultri Ptiri^ D.C.L.. F.B.S., M 
JVo/eJ»r of Egyptology, Univoriitp of Londm. " ® 

Altboagli in rsc«ot yesre the burlsle of tie prebiAtorio snd w\f bi 
Egypt hfvve been veil explored, no inetanoe of b. itene*buiU tomb le known before Uio 
end of tbe Second Dyneetj, when Klo^ KhuekUemul built a etone oL»)aber at Abydoe. 
The euooeediog kl&ge wero burled in rock-out chamben. and not till the latter part of 
the Tltird Dynaaly did etone-built ehtmbera become tbe oiistom, even for kingi. Tbe 
oldeet atone tombe of eubjocu are tboee at Meydiio. wblcb wore opened by the Britlib 
School tbU loat winter. 

Tlte onteidee of the great mutabae of Nefer-moat and another noble, obee to the 
pyramid of Sueferu, Lad boon Tiaible in ell agea. but the ioteriore bad defied modern 
seai’cb. They were attacked io a tboroagb mauoer thle year. Tbe mound over the 
tomb, No. 17, wee mined through to a depth of 46 feet, tbe clearance neoding to be 
about M wide, in order to deieend eafely through tbe aais of atoao cbipe of wbieb it 
le formed. At the bottom vaa found a oloaed etone building, which had been oom- 
pletely buried beneath tbe moand, witltouc leaving auy external opening. The burial 
bad therefore taken place before tbe moand wee thrown up, and aa the material of tbe 
mound wee dearly from the maaou'e waate left In building tbo pyramid adjacent, the 
burial muat hare been made beforo the date of the pyramid of Saeferu, 4600 n.o. 
Tbie la the earlleat private atone tomb that cau be dated. 

Tbe eonatfuotion la magciflcont j the paaeagee are lofty, and the great chamber 
la roofed with beama of atone wblob weigh up to 40 »na each, where tbe dimenaioni 
can be aeeu. In a receae at tbe end of tbe ball atanda tlM aaroophagua of red granite, 
tbe oldeat atone eareopbagtre knows. The tomb bed unfortuoately bees entered by 
pluoderere, while Its ooDierucUoD waa well known, ae they bad tuooelJed tbroogb to 
iti weakest point; they had broken tbe body, but not deatroyad iu 

The burial la of the greateai iotoreet, aa it ibowa that tbe body waa completely 
unfieabed before it wae wrapped in lioen. We have long known of tha prebiatorio 
buriale being unfleabed, and even the bones being broken to extract the marrow ; and 
in the Filth Dynnaty over a third of the bodiaa were more or leia out up before burial. 
In tbe preaeJit ceae tbe booea bad been completely atripped and severed, excepting 
that tlie epiue waa not diaaevered. Each hose waa tbon wrapped aeparately in fine 
linen, even the small bonea of tbe anklei and wrfato; tbe apine was packed closely 
with linen, between and under all the proceaaea, and linen wm preased into tbe empty 
oye sockets- A cloth model of tbe peois was very carefully formed and placed in 

The neighbouring tomb of the noble Nefa>meat is the largest of all, the eise being 
600 feet by 206 feet. Tbe body of it is of Nile mud, which is ea tedious to work in as 
soft atone, owing to Ita tonghneae and tho hard flints which it contains. A large pit, 
which we sank behind the offeriug ebamher, showed ootbieg- Tuoneli in various 
directions were then cot until tbe chamber was found. A pit 84 feet squere h^ been 
ennkin the rock, 5 feet of mod had been poured into it and left to harden, then tbe 
•tone chamber had been built upon that, and Leaped over and arouod with large blocks 
of etone. This arrangement is unique, as also Is the inlaid colour decoration of 
tbe tomb-cbapel. The sculptured offering chamber of Nefer-maat was removed to 
Oidro, and tbst of Atet has been distributed to different muAeums by the British 

The burial of ICefer-maat again proved t© have been an unfleshed skeleton. It was 
in had oondiliOB. aa the last workmen before closing the ebamber bad rifled the lx)dy 
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ftn<] broken np th« wooden coffin. Mud liad beau poured into Iho peeea^ to close it, 
end tbia Led run into the cltember to nbouc n foot deep, thus wetting end rotting nwey 
any Hnen. But it bad preserved a carious pace of evidence, for themudbnd flowed 
into the hip joint, fllUng the acotAbnlun arouod the bad of the thigh which was 
still in place. This provea that the bones count litre been separated and cleaned, 
and that there was no tinsue or skin ovsr them when the pit was closed. 

Thns the two greatest nokles of the end o! the 111 l> 7 nasK 7 are neen to have 
been entirely nofleebed, and their boDse to have been bnried recomposed In order. 
Both the bodies were extendol at full length, as were the dissevered burials of the 
V Dynastj at Besheabeb. The present examples show that disssvering of the 
bodies was the custom for the highest classes In the bcginDiag of the Pjrsmid Period. 
The full account by Mr. ‘Wainwrigbt, who eicsTsted theee tombs, will appear in 
Msydttm oMcf M^n^kU^ the annual volume of the British School in Bgypt* 

A very important result Las been the flndiug a series of quarry marks of Snefern, 
which cover the whole rango of the working season. This, we know, by the coiidltious 
of tbe oouutry, was from April to October, and thus we find the Interval from the 
Xll to the III Dynasty to bo 1,118 years, witli about 40 years of uncertainty. 
This accords nearly with Manetbo's statement of 1,198 years: if we credit the Egyptians 
with kcowing their own Littery, and do not make any arbitrary reductions, this gives 
the date of 4600 x.o. for Saoferu, tUs first ef tbe Pyramid builders. 

The other main results of tbe sosson were the removal of the whole of tbe 
sculptures of Ueydum, the earliest knows, to 0^ and othor museums for safely: 
the luoossaful opening of the low levels of the great temple of Pteh at Memphis by 
working 10 feet uuder weter level, end beginning thns to find the iculpturos, a work 
that will occupy twenty years et least, end tbo finding of mauy sealings of Persian end 
early Oresk work which lUustrato the fifth and aixth conturios, i.c. Work will be 
continned at Memphia and itii neighbourhood in the coming winter. 

W- M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

DsaojtifTiCH oy Platx. 

Tht tkull was found with the rest of the bones In tbe granite sarcopltagus. Its 
measuremeete are: length, 167 mm. ^ ophryoa, 186; breadth, max. 141 t biauricular, 
116: bi'sygomatie, 128; height to bregma, UO; beswueaal* 99; baabalveolar, 87; 
uaeindveolar, 79 : naael height, 69 ; width, 24 : nasion to chin, 187: jaw length, max. 
119 ; lireadth at j^nt, 121 ; breadth at bMe, 101. As oomparad with usual Egyptian 
heads this is large with nsrrow face, extremely orthognathoui, and vary narrow nose. 
Id every respect it is of high type. 

Tht faction of tk$ mound shows tbe strata of pyramid maaona* chips which were 
piled over the stone burial chamber. Tho cleeraoce wes muoL wider within tbe mound 
in order to reach the chamber safely. At tbe left of the euttiug is seen the biick 
wall el the tomb facade. 

Tke ffraniu *arcophaffU4 in the stone chamber had been opened by plunderers. 
Tbe block in froot of it is one of two on which the lid bad roeted before the burial. 

The stone vomi, liussCone and granite, were found iu a oou temporary tomb of 
the age Snefem, 4600 e.c. 


Lang. 

80 


Australia. 

Tha Puzxlo of Kwlalcarw Sub^IsM Names. Bp A. Long. 

1 ! we study the sub<^ase names of the Eaiabara tribe, of the mouQtaius 
Bunya Bunya, so called from the fruit of that name (the hills are within sixty miles 
of Maryborough in Sontb Queensland), vre are puzsled. The passages are iu Joum. 
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ArUhr. In$t., 1884, p. 836, in Native Trihet of Soutk-Eaft Auttralia^ pp. 116, 228, 
2S0, aod io Mr. Fras«r’e 2V/esM>m, Vol. I, pp. 443, 444, 446. 

Mr. Howitt {N. T. 8. E. A.^f. 281) saw tliat thaw i« probably an inacunracy.’' 
There are about eaten ioaocuraciee i Mr. Frazer rightly euspeots oonfueloa ofi tlio 
nantes of alaseee and eob'Olsaaea with those of totems, in Mr. Hewitt's paper in Jbvm. 
iMt. (ZIII, p. 836), but binself makes a curious otorsight. 

If I may conjeoturally ecuend a dociinieot oertninly erroneous, Mr, Howltt'a table 
of Kalabsra “totemio marriages'’ {N. T. S. S. A.^ p. 229) tbo reeuita wlU be kold, 
and, I think, eoutinoing. Tbe puszla is iutrioate. 

la writing on tbe social organisation of the AustraUsn tribes (N. T. S> E. A~y 
p. 104), Mr. Hewitt, when be oomes to tbe Zamilaxoi (female descent aod four sDb> 


olMses), arranges matters thus 

CiASSSS (PHRATii*a). KvD'OLAtsBe. Totems. 

Kopetbln. Ipah Tea. 

Kumbo. 

DUbi. Murrl. Eight. 

Kubbi. 

Desliog with tbo Kuabsra tribe {N. T. $. E. A., p.m) he gives 

Classes (Tseatriss). Su8*Ciass»6. Totems. 

Habatiiie. Bulkoin. Pour. 

Uuiulru 

Dllebl. Bering. Five. 

Turowaln. 


Treating of the marriage roles of the Kamllaroi, Mr. Howitt mentions only the 
four sub'Clees uames, be here gkes none of the totem namee, and all le plain ealliog. 
Only tbe four olass names ooeur {N. T. S. E. A., p. 200). 

But, on reaching tbe rasrriage rules of tbe Kalabwa, Mr, Howitt '«ooenos to the 
totemio marriages;’ as be says (N. T. S. E. -4.,pp. 229, 280). and at once aU is 
wnfusiOD. His informants mix up with tbo four sub-oJaes names certain totem names 
within the sub^elasees, ooe namo having been reported to bim oleerly by mistake. 
“Tbo table was oarelblly taken dew a from the stttemoots of some of Mr, Brooke's 
“ native polios, ae to themselToe, they being Kmabara'' (N. T. S. B. -4., p. 229). 

Tbore was cort^nly some mlaunderstandlng between Mr. Brooke and the 
bleoke. 

Thus, looking at tbe classes, snb-olsaeea, eud totems of tbe Kaiabara, ss previously 
given [N. T. S. B. A., p. 116), wo find >- 

Classes. Sue*Clab«10. Totems. 

Kubntioe. Bulkoin. Carpet snake, flood-water. 

Bunda. Native cat; white eagle 

hawk. 


Dilebi. 


Baring. Turtle, bgbtning ; rock 

Turewain. carpet snake. 

Bat, black eagle hawk. 


Tbe native names for tbe totems are oot pven, nor are the four aub.class nsmee 
trsu slated. 

But, looking egain (N. T. 5. E. A., p. 229) at tbo police report on Keiabsra 
maTTlages, we find that in giving tbe sub-clase names of tbe males who marry, the 
iafermants have mixed in one of the four totem names iu Bulkoin and Bunds, aod two 
of tbe five totem namee io Baring and Turowain- 
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Tliie is preciseJj u if ic tbe iOftrrlftge rul«d of tb» K!aiDil»roi ono totem iiMne wt 
of tbe ten loUm uemia !u the sob-olassea, Tpei end SumUo, were mixed wllii the 
eub*cie«» Darasa of tbe melee j wbile^ in Murrl audEubhi. two of the eight totems in 
these two aab'diuaes wore euhatituted for the auUfilMS named of the malee. 

The reealt. in tbe oaae of the E^bara, la tbe following etrauge oonfuaioo :— 


Bulkoin, carpet euako. 
Bunda, native cat 
Baring, turtle. 
Turowain. bat. 


Marsisi 

TiirowalD, black eagle. 
Baring, rook oarpet snake. 
Buuda, white eagle Lawk. 
Bnlkoin. female oarpet snake. 


OBILbRBF ASR 
Banda, white eagle hawk. 
Bulkoin, acrab oarpet anake. 
Turowain, blaok eagle bawk. 
Baring, aerub oarpet snake. 


Here “carpet snake*’ (1) olearlj means acrab carpet snake, aa does “female 
oarpet anake’* (S) moao scrub oarpet snake; while (12) eonib oarpet snake loeoars 
tvka in tlie children’s enb*ola« nsmes, ODoe as e( Bulkoin, onoo as of Baring sab^slass. 
so that It oceurs In both pliratriesl and (2, S, 4) three totem names are substituted 
for class names. 

It will be observed tbst tbe oonfuslon ie onlj in the sub*olase translouH names 
of the males, not in those of thefenaloa (bar female oarpet snake) or (emending tbe 
double appearance of scrub oarpet snake In their iub«elass oamee. and the aocompan:<ing 
absence of rock carpet snake) lu tbe siiI>o1sbs names of the children. Here this is 
manifestly inoorreot; tbe double appcsraoce of scrub oarpet enake la both phratrioe 
^’auggeala ao inaoouraey wbiob 1 was oaable to obeck,'* says Ur. Howitt 
(J^. r. S. E. A.X p. 230). It is easy to correct ^Is Inaoouraoy hy reading for 
“Bulkcln, female oarpet tuako." Bulkoin, aorub carpet snake” (as giveu as to 
childroa’s sulnslass namee). and for “ Baring, scrub carpet snake ” “ Baring, rook 
“ carpet snake.” For “Bulkoin. oarpet anake.” in tbe male aub-dass names, we must 
read “ Bulkoin. soruh oarpet auake” (as is the oblldrea'a eub*Qlasa namos). In tbe 
male names the liabital ”ecnib” has been carefully omitted. 

Ur. Fraser has, I tblok. bit on tbe true cause of tbe ooufualoo. In his TM/itUm 
(Vol. 1, p. 443. note 3, continuod on p. 444) be speeks of Hr. Howitt'e paper la Jcum. 
Antkr. liut., Tol. XIJI (1634), p. 836. Here “Baring le ioterpretod as 'turtle.’ 
“ Bulkoin as ‘carpet anadee,* and Bunda u ‘native cat.’ But these interprsUUona 
" are sot repeated by Dr. Howitt in bis book,” 

Yet two pages later (TVisniim, Vol. I, p. 446) Hr. Fraser quotes these very 
interpretatloQi from Hr. Hewitt’s book T. B. A. <4.. p. 229). Here, a» Id 1334, 
Bulkoin is given aa “carpet snake,” Baring as “turtle,” Bunda as '‘aatlve cat,” and 
Tnrowaio as ”bat’' (in tbs male oamee), juet ae in Joum. Antkr. Inti., Vol. XIII, 
p. 336. Therefore whet Hr. Fraser says in TVfsnuim. Vol. I, p. 443, noto 3, about 
Mr. Kowltt’s interpreutiooa of the subclass oamee given in Jbvm. Antkr. Irui., 1384, 
squally applies to the sacoe interprstationa repeated by Mr, Howitt in bis book (1904). 
” Perhaps in I>r. Howitt’e earlier steteraeut ” (and therefore in bis identioal latest) “ the 
utmes of the cleasss and su^olaaaas were confnsed with those of tbe totems, of 
** which none were given ” (in 1884). This la jast what baa bappened. 

In 1894 Mr. Howitt interpreted the Xalabara pbraCry names (spelled Pilebi and 
Cobatine) as flood*water aod Ughlniog. He now {y. T. S. E. A..p. 116) ^vea 
flood-water as a totem, not in DilebI bat in Kubatine phratry, and lightning ae a 
totem, Dot in Eabatlne but In Dilcbl phratry. Of coorse, Eubatine fnay mean flood 
water, aod be a totem in Eubaline pbracry, end Dilebi may mean lightning, and be 
a totem io Dilebi phratry, ae we very frequently find the phratry aoimals to be also 
totems in tbe pbratries. But the namee of tbe enb-olaaaes appear also to have been 
oonfoaed w^th the names of aome of tbe totems by Mr. Brooke and the police. Totems 
<n the sQb>clasaea of tbe males have been given tn place of the sub-class names of 
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tie malea. which ihennehes arc names of ammaU, &$ m tbe A.nnftn River tribe, 
where ve have^ 

SUB'CLAfiSEB. 

Waadi, eti^le bawk. Jorro, s(Dotb«r) bee. 

Walar, a bee, Rntcbal, ealt-water eagle liavk. 

{N. T. 5- £. A., p. 110). 

Aeaumiag this, we have :— 

SeB'CtAUsa. MARRisa 

BulkoiD. scrub carpet Turewain, black eagle 
snake. bawk. 

Buoda, wbita eagle bawk. Baring, reek oarpet snake. 

Bariog, reek carpet snake. Bunda. white eagle bawk. 

Terovaie, black eagle Bolkoin, aemb carpet 
bawk. snake. 

All this is in the regular normal order. The cblldren, with male descent and 
lour n)b*classei. take tba linked ei3b«clese of cbe fatbari the subKilasa whiob is not 
hie owe. The totem names of Kooie males, except ‘*Biilkoin, oarpet snake(whan 
we must read sorob carpet make), tbe totem oatnes native oat, turtle, bat. bave been 
oiTO&eoual^ given aa namee of the aab*clMses; really they are totem numes wi/Am tlieix 
snb-oJeeeee. '^Bulkoin, female oarpot enake/' baa been given In the female snb^aM 
name* by mislaterpretatioa. In plaoe ofeorub carpet anake. Finally, “scrub oarpet 
snake," in the ohildren's sab*olass names, has been impoMlbly gireo to Baring, which 
is rock carpet snake. 

Tbnsi ae in Mr. Fraser’s soggestlon, tl>e names of tho subtcJassea were oonfnsed 
with those of the totems, and when twe other eareleas blunders are oorreoted. we solve 
the puszie of tbo Kaiabara. Mr. Howitt, on the other band, says that “ while there is 
male deseeut in the olassas and snb*cIaasos, it Is In the lemale line with the totems, 
•' with the peculiarity that while the obild takes tbo same beast or bird as Its motfaer, 
" it is of a different colour or geoder'* (J^. T. S. £4 A.^ p. 800). 

la fact, the ohiJd'a lotem Is aot raeotloaed at all. it Cakes tbe subclass name 
(an ealmal name) that is linked with Its father’s eub-olass, as is normal. The lotem 
namea, native oat, turtle, bat, erroneously given as male sob-oJass Dame8,do not again 
appear in the tables, aor do any names except snb-olass names reappear. 

Mr. Fraaer says. “ It Is eiirions that with male descent of tbe oiass and sub-olass, 
“ the totem of tbe child should be akin to that of lea mother instead of to that of its 
•• father" (rcrrwtsm. Vol. I, p. 447). But, naloss I am strangely mistaken, tbo toim 
nams ^ the ehildrsn are not ffiven, only their sub^laia names are given, and tbeee 
happen, as on the Annan lUver. and among the Kuinmorbura (AT. T. S, E. A., p. Ill), 
and I beilere, among tbe Eamilaroi, to be aames of animals. It Is, of course, poasible 
that the animals which give these names to the sub-cUsses are also totems witbjn tbe 
sub-classes. In the Kalabara sub-class names, as in the pbmtry names of so many 
tribee (eagle bawk—crow, black oockatoo—white cockatoo ; crow—white cookatoe, * 0 .), 
we observe tbe marked contrast, in coloni or in habitat (black eagle bawk—white 
eagle bawk, rock carpet snake—scrub carpet snake), of tbe opposite exogamous eete. 

When Mr. Hewitt, followed by othore, says that the Kuinmmbura’a is “ one of tho 
•' rare instances of class" (pbratry) “ or eob-olaes oamoe being toteiue " (A’’. T. S. E. A.y 
p. Ul), be probably means "one of tbe oasoe in which the names of phratriee or 
sub-classes are 4n<wA to be names of animals." As a matter of faetf only sorao 
sixty phratry names are known to us, of these only a third can be translated, while all 
that can be translated, save one (ibe Euahlayi), arc aoimal names. Because we can 
translate bnt a few sub-claw namee—almoet ah beiug animal names—we cannot dewde 
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Buoda, white eagle bawk. 

Bolkoin, scrub carpet onake. 
Turoweln, blnok eagle bawk. 
Baring, rock cm pet enake. 
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tbat the QQtrfineliLted n&mee ore wt names of aoiroala. Aniimil names aitd pbratries 
are so far from l>eing rare that all the translated ounet, with one exeep^on, are animal 
names. 1 may add chat In Mr. Howitt's tables of the Kiiinmurbura sub-cJaasee a)id 
totems (JV. T~ 6*. pp. Ill, Sid ; ToUmsm, pp. 4Id, 419) the same confusion of 

totem names and sub-class animal names appears to have been made bf iefermauts as 
in the cese of the lllsiabani. A. LANG. 


Amerloa, South. Hardonhurg*. 

The Indians oT the Putumayo* UpiMr Amaaon. By fV. S. Al 

ffurdenimrff. 01 

Tbs extoQsiTa area traversed by tbe Rtver Futomayo—one of the principal 
northern trihutarios of the Upper Ainizoit—and, at present in dispute between tbe 
three rival rapnbliot of Colombia, Peru, and Ecuador, is inbabltod by many distinct 
tribes of Incliatis, such os tbe Hoitotoa, die Boras, the Cion Is, the Andoques, and several 
others. Of these the lai'geet and most important tribe is tbe Buitoto. 

Tbe Hoitoto tribe is divided up ioio nomeroue sub.tribes or nocione/, eocb having 
a distioct name, as, for example, tbe Maynanes, tbe Beagaros, tbe Yabnyanos, Ac. 
Each of these sub*tribes has Its own chief, called a eapitdn or tuchaua, and appears to 
be qoite independent of tbe rest. A sub-Cribe may vary in size from twenty-five to 
five hundred individuals, and often more. 

All these saivcribei speak mors or lese the same langoage—Huitnto, a simple 
dialect with but little grammar, employing neither conjQnoiioas nor articles. Tbe 
words in a sentence are prononnoed slowly, with a prolonged and barmoolous intonatiou, 
producing a melodious effect which is plessiug to the ear. 

The Hnitotos are a well-formed race, and, although small, are stout sod strong, 
with broad chests and prominent busts; bnv tbeir limbs, especially tbe lower, are but 
little developed. Their hair, long and abundant, Is black and coarse, and is worn loug 
by both sexee. A peculiar custom is that of pulling out the eye-brows, eyelashes, and 
the fine hairs of Che other parts of the body. That repugnant slgbt, a protruding 
abdomen, ie very rare among these aborigines. 

Among tbe women, the babU of carrying cbeir young on their backs nsakes them 
adopt sn inclined position, which they generally preserve all their life. Their feet are 
cursed inwards, aud when they walk their thighs often strike against each other. 
Notwithstanding these defeote, I have frequantly observed among these women many 
really beaurifjl, for tbeir magnificent figures, tbeir free and graoefnl movements, and 
a cbsrmiog simplicity, peculiar to them, give them a pretty attractiveness of a type 
rarely met among cirilbed women. 

The reeu. on tbe contrary, walk with their feet turned outwards, as a role; but 


when crossing a log or w tree, which in this region often serves as a bridge over a 
scream, they turn them inwards, in this way obtaining greater stability, and avoiding 
slipping. The big toes of tbeir feet are 'endowed witli great flexibility, and they 
use them to pick up things from the ground. 

The custom of motilationis very common among all tbe male Huitotos. Those 
of the Upper Igaraparsni and (he Caraparani—the two principal tributaries of tbe 
Central Putumayo—perforate the dividing wtdl cf tbe nose, and stick throngh the 
orifice a tube of Jwieo, often ss thick os a lesd-peneH, while the inbabiteots of 
the central portion of tbe Igaraparaua pierce the whole lower extremity of this 
organ with variously coloured etieks and feathers, sometimes zraversing vertically 
(be lower lip with others. All have a long, thick rod, often adorued with curious 
carvings, stuck throogh tbe lobe of the eer. 

These lodlnns are humble and hospitable to a marked degree, except a few of the 
more remote sub-tribes, who are still—happy beings f—free end iodependeot, and uot 
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jtt m contact with ibe “ of tlie Upi^r Amawn. I i>cniflmb« more than 

once reacyng some Indian Lnt, completely exbauswa after a long dayt tiwp ow 
the hardly recotuieable tr^la that tmTerao these aoUwdea, aaid being warmly weicomco 
by the Hu j tows, who plied my party with plaiitwue and frnito from the foraet, m 
fact, with every ebiug they pCBeeBecd in the way of food, In Teturn, we 
them with each triflea as a bos of matcbe*, a BraeU mliror, and eiroilar articlca, will 
which they were perfectly content, 

Pew matrimonial foriDalltioB are cbaervod among the Hniwtoe. The proa^uve 
l>ridefirocoi clears a Bmell piece of land, brnhla a bouBe^r BeonrsB quarter m one 
already bullr^glve* a small bag of coca or tobacoc to the cblsf to obtain bia 
approval, and cute a enpply of wood for bis future rootber.in.law ; a couple ot weeus 
later the girl is given to him, and they are roau and wife. 

Tbese noioni ore couilJerod binding among the Hiiitotos, and it Is very ror^y 
tLM .eriou, .ri.. betw..» l.u.b.nU uid wit., Th. »om.n m u.tur.l 7 

chMt., <ma il iL not until the edveet of the riihbor,»llMlori that *.7 
loee tbit people "«/« 

with wLilonen, It 1> wotth7 ef eotioo th.t, eoioog Iheee 
doM not exist, end 01117 in Ter7 r.te oeees does the eopitdn or luekaM hsve more 

‘'‘““aiLC'i oAooot Toud. for it, lU.re been told tbe. .hen n oblld 
mother lake, it to the river, and, after .ashing it, ooveri the bahy 
in order to keep il warm. Infant morlnlliy is fntriy groat ao»ng the ’ "‘"® 

to the provaiUng ignoranoe of ibe women and the bardshlF tba habiaa Lava to 

’""^'liTpeouliar custom, very eommoo among those Indians, is ibat of 

ot a person who has just died to ai.oiiier member of ‘^ 

who has bean tba oapaoiai favourite of tire deeensod. The .ndividual ao hoaourad 

then dropa ble former oame, ... - _i 

When any one of their ropifOM. dial ha li buried uudiw hie own 
up in a new pal.n-flbre hemmook, together with ail hia wsai»ns, ulM.ds, *e. The 
hSt is than .Lndonad and a new on. 1. built by th. eu^ivor. ^tr fr^.^e 
Ordinary raombepa cf the tribe, iaoluding women sod children, ore morely inter 
ntider cbe floor witbent mere oeremeny. 

One day, while at La Reserve, I wiiuiesed a most Intereetuig oeremony-ncthuig 
Isse tlian the celebrated chupt del rcioco, or tobacco drinking. 

Indiana woe ccugregalcd about a small pot placed upon the ground. .J 

strong extrtct of tobacco. The capitdn first iulroduoed hii forefinger 

and wmmenced a long oration, whicli was from time to^me mterrupted ^ tbe 

with an ear-splitting approval; then they became more and 

until Anally tbe pot was eolemuly posBed round, and each in turn . 

late tbo liquid and applied it to tlie tip of bis tongue. Ibm ceremony, whi^ le used 

only to celebrate imporianl agreemente, constitutes the Huitotos most solemn oath, 

which is said never to bave been broken. . , , , 

Tbe hoosBs of these aborigines aro generally large aod oircniar in form, avertging 
about 60 or 70 feet in diameter, a.vi covered with a well-woveu thatch roof capable of 
laatieg for yeari, made from the leaves ot lb. yeriae or v.g.table-.vory t«e {Phuc- 

iepAa. mecrceorpa). Thi. roof oftau reach., almost to the grouud. The fr.reework, 

geuerallj eiaafe (Bee<ris eifioie) or some other herd, durable-1^ is held 
meaus of stroug Wuco. mid ropae oada of the tough iuuer bark of a tree oaQed the 
sacAo-Avaseo. As there sre no windows and onlyaseaall opening that “ * 

door, no lUhl nor air can anter. aod tha smoke and heat ara generally suSbcating. 

As a role, several famUiea live in one bouse, eaoh, however, having its own 
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|>articul*r coroer and as 'vsU as ita own doroeatic ataosilB, gdnei’aU; limited 
to a Uw sanhsn pots, sonts baskets, various kinds ol ptuat. a few primitive musical 
iostroments, snch as rods drums, hamboo flutes and whistles made from the le^booe 
of a large bird known ss the nsncfu, severs! knives made of ckonta, some torobee of 
the heart of the tnaguty or a pioee of ehorUa impregnated with resin, and h few similar 
arCioles. Over the fiA>-place there ^ways boils a small pot of the celebrated 
crtsaramaniif a peculiar sort of sauce composed of the brains, Uver, and blood ol the 
animals they kill, well seasoned with the flery aji- This sauce or gravy never gives 
out, for as it diminishes day by day new doses of the iogredieate are added. A basket 
of dry flsh or meat to be smoked may sometimes be seen banging in tlte smoko just 
above the Are. 

The Huitotos formerly slept in light durable bammooks wbiob they uanufaotared 
from the strong fibres of the leaves of the chambira palm, but to*dsy they are worked 
so bard by the rubber collectors that tbe greater part of them are obliged to sleep on 
the groond on account of ooC having time to make tbelr bammooks. These bammooks, 
as well as most of the othor intorestiog objects manufactured by tbe Huitotos, are 
sow becoming ertremely rare. 

Tbe principal bunting weapou used by these Indlaus is tbe bodo^veda, cerdotuna, 
or biow-gun called obtdia^ue by them. This is a bellow pole about two or three metres 
long, provided with a moath*pieoe, and wound around with strips of tough bark, over 
which is spplied a smooth black coatiog of gum reeio from the arM del lacre, or 
sealing-wax tree. In the mouth-piece is inserted a smaU arrow, some eight or 
ten inches long aod pointed at one end, the other being provided with a wisp of cotton 
from the Atfinfia (Bomhaz), The mouth Is than applied uid, with tbe breath, the little 
arrow is shot oat to a diatance of from thirty to forty metres. 

Tbeee arrows, apparently so iosigoifioauc, are iu reality fearful In their eSecta, 
for their points are tipped with Che celebrated curari made from the Str^chwe 
casulmoeana, called by Cbom remu, and from tho Coceului toxieo/$rus, known to tbe 
aborigines as pofli. Tbe points are often cut, so that they break off after paoeiratiog 
the skin and stay in tbe wonnd. A punetura of the skin by one of these arrows 
c au se e deaU) within a minute, for I have seen a large dog, struck by one of these 
little missiles, drop dead before he could run five yards. 

The coonCruction of tbe obidiague is a long and • laborious prbeese. From the 
ehonta palm two sticks, from two or three metres in leogtb, are split and gradually 
elaborated, so as to have Che section of a semicircle throughout their whole tapering 
length. Then, on the flat surface of each etiok. a small semUclicular groove is cut, 
and tbe two pieces are cleverly joined together. The hole is then very akilfnlly 
fiolsbed and poliehed internally by means of a gummy cord, previously roUed in sand 
aod dried. This operation concluded, tbe whole lesgtb of tbe weapon is oarefolly 
wound around with strings made from tbe inner bark of tbe buimbaguiroy gummed 
together and covered with a thick coating of tbe resinous gum of tbe sealing-wax 
tree. The moutb-pieoe is then attached, aod this novel arm is ready for use. 

Another Important weapou is tbe awrucoy a light spear with a poieoned rip, about 
two metres long. The Indians generally carry eight or ten of them together in a 
bamboo case, aod they handle them wit); the greatest skill, throwing them from the 
hand to a distance of twenty metres. These speain are equipped with various points, 
according to tbe purpose for which they are to be need. Thus, a spear, the sides of 
which are provided with bss'be, Is for burning large animals like the tapir; a round 
one with a sharp point is for war ; a spear with a sort of blade, formed from bambou, 
with two sharp edges, la for fishing, while an arrow with a blunt point is used to 
kill birds, without injoriog tboir feathers. The points of most speare and arrows are 
of oAonta. Sows are not used by the Huitotos. 
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The macana is ft stout, bsftvy piece of iurtl wood, ehspod like s doiihlo*edg:S(l 
sword, sad is gdoerslly used only in eorobau between indirjduftls. A w©Il-<1eliverod 
blow with this terrible we&poti will split s mnids liesd from crown co cbin. 

For fisbin; they use nets made of chambira p&lm fibre, epesrs and hooks maoD- 
fftctored from hard wood or tberns, which they bait with faroca or with the fruits of 
the s$ti^ tree. Besides these, they very frequently eaploy the celebrated barba^eo, 
(ytK^intd amtilarU.) Solas ling some pool or quiet comer of the river, they drop 
a quautlty of the orusbed leaves and root of this plant into the water, whioU shortly 
ftSBunas ft milky hue and soon poisons the Ash, both large and sraall. Imsiodiately 
the whole surfaoe of the pool booomes covered with the dead bodies of the fish, of 
which the largeei are ssleetod, the rest, inelnding the nillioni of tiny fisb, Uius being 
left to rot withoDtthe slightest oompunction. On other oooasions, the Kuitocos often 
take sdvantftge of the pools left whan the river goes down in tbs dry season, the 
Hah imprisoned lu them being either speared or caught in a not. 

A. peculiar appamtus, nsad by those Indians as a sort of wlrslass telegraph, Is the 
omnyiuir^, formed by two logs of herd wood, about two motrea long and about forty sod 
sovaoty oentimstras in diameter raapeotivaly, pierced loBgltodinady by a narrow hole of 
a recungular sectloa, burnt in by heated stones. Tbas eeob log hae two dlitioot 
sonorous sarfaces, ssparsted by this narrow rectengnlar hollow, each snrfacs giving 
a different sound, as the loogltudinal hols is generally a little to one aide of the centre 
of tba log. One of these logs Is always thicker than the other, and this one produces 
I wo grave tones, while the smaller trunk gives out two aonts ones: In all, four notes. 
This iastninent is gaoeraUy suspeoded by a string from the roof tirnbors or from a high 
tree near the house, and, in order to prevent swinging, it Is tied by another string to 
a stick buried in tbe groand. 

To eommunicate by this botsI instrument the Indian stepe between the two logs, 
and with a stout club tipped with rubber knocks alternately upou the sonorous surfaoss 
of tbe two logs. A code Is arranged, based upon the difference of tones and the length 
and number of the blows struok, so that all kinds of meseagei osn be exchanged. I 
bare frequently dlstinotly beerd meeseges sent from a dJstaocu of from twelva to dfteen 
kilomatxeit that is, on a calm day, when thare was no wind. 

The dress of tbe men is very simple, being composed only of a broad belt of a 
tough Inner bark called llancAama, from wbioh another piece of tbe eamo material 
Teaches down in front, and, passing between the logs, U ettachod to the belt again 
behind. This garmeut Is onlled moggtn by tho Hultotoe. The tribes of tbe Upper 
Igaraparena have simplified this already simple costume, and enspeoded from tho front 
of the belt only a small sheet of llanehama. They sometimes wear, in addition to tble, 
several bracelets of eftanbira fibre on th^r wrists and ankles. 

The garb of the women Is still more primitive, for they are clothed only In foor 
brecelets, two of which (hey wear on their wriets eud the other two just above their 
ankles. Tbia poverty of drees is not on account of any dislike for clothM, bat because 
their employers wlU not supply them with any. 

Ae the Hoicotoe are so coostantly employed is the extraction of rubbar. the only 
food they get is tbe little yueo, and plantains that their women have time to oultlvate, 
and a few products of the forest, sneb as oertala large worms they extreot from tbe 
bark of different trees, the tender tops of tbe ch^ia palm, a few wild fruits, &c. The 
result is that many die of starvation. 

Their only beverage is tho caivarui^ a preparation of yitca and the pulp of a forest 
fruit, called tbe aguajs. It Is of & dirty, brownish colour, and tastes ae bad as It 
looks. 

A custom very general, not only among tbe Hnltotos, but also among many of the 
“ whites," is the use of tbe coca (^Ergthroxghn coca). The leaves are picked from 
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the tres, aod, aftar balDg ireil t«>a®Wd, are pnWarised end mixad with tb« «lie» of tb© 
buret laaTos of wothar plant—I ooold not wcarUtn its Darao—in order to take away 
the bitter taste observed when tha coca U used alone- The drug is then ready for use, 
and, ioserWd into the mouth, it rolled up under tbe cheek, where it is some^met kept for 
half a day at a time. Tbe ^oice is swallowed. 

It is a wall.knowa feet that coca acts at a powerful ttlmolant, and theta lodUna 
elafm that it is especially useful when on a march or without food. Indeed, It 
does seem to eoeble them to perform really wonderful feats of endurance- While 
ill tJiU repou I took several doses of the coca, which at first affected me with 
a slight nsusea, but I soon became accuetomed to it, and found it very useful on 
msuj occasions. 

Sometimes tbe Indians bold ooo of their rsro dances, which is an occasion of much 
festivity ; but it should be observed tliat to-dsy they have lost many of their former 
interesting ceremonies, sad those that they still have are held only for a abort period ia 
tbe dry ssseoD, when the exCractiou of mbber must he temporarily abandoued. 

In order to carry out these dances properly, tbe Hoitotoe paint themselves all over 
with various colours, soma of the designs representing branches of trees, animals, and 
geometrical figures, while both men and women adore themselves with their beautiful 
feather ornameDU of many differeut colours, and vshous necklaces of moukey and 
ifento-teeth. Around their bodies and ou their lege they attach long strings of rattling 
shells, called catwltUi. 

Then they begin dancing, keepmg accurate time, marking lime with their right 
feet, at the same time sieging in chorus their aocient songs, tbe peculiar and ear- 
splitting intonation of wblob is aocompanied by blows upon the manpwire, tbe 
beating of drums and the shrill whistle of their flutes. They generally imbibe during 
these dances a goodly quantity of caAvena, sud tbe chupe del lahaeo is always an 
important feature. The few who possess clothes generally wear them ou these 
occasions, painting chose parts of tbe body not covered by them. These dancoa 
formerly went on front one house to another for several days in soccesslou, and the 
mtmgturi wss hardly ever silent during this time. 

On other special occasions the Huitotes also paint themselves. During my stay la 
this region I remember on one journey I stopped at an Indian hut near La Beeerva, 
where 1 saw an lodlM woman paint^ in a moet extraordinary manner. Her arms 
were pmuted red and ber legs yellow, while her face, bosom, and hips were covered with 
different deslgue, strange and bissrre-looking in the extreme. Tbe women of tlte 
Quineues sub-tri^ have tbe custom of sometimes covering the whole body with a sort 
of resin obtained from tbe atbol del focre, over which they daub aeUes. I was unable 
to ascertaia tbe reason for this extraordinary proceeding. 

The religion of tbe Huitotos is a ccuftued mixture of several beliefe. Thus, after 
over ten years contact with the whites,*' who have taught them notiung of Cbriatlaoity, 
they still worship the sun (/rono) and the moon (/Wei), and at tbe same tune believe In 
the existence of a Superior Being calleti and aa inferior potentate named 
Tot/eilo, who is also supposed to be the spirit of evlL They also appear to believe in 
a future life to be spent in happy hunting grounds, Ac., but these Ideas are vague and 
confused, and mingled with the most astounding superstilions. 

In coQcluslon, I must call attention to ths fact that, owing to tbe oppressions of 
tbe rubber collectors, ths numbers of these lodlsns are dimloiabiag to an alarming 
degree, sud ouless somethiog is done to protect them this noble raee of aborigines will, 
in my opinion, soon disappear completely, as have so many others In the region of the 
Upper Amason. W. K. HABDENBUBG. 
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Australia. Matthew. 

Ttfo Beprettittatht Tri^ef of Quttnsland^ with an Inquiry coneerning the OQ 
Origin of iht Atueralian Sace. By JoLu MMtbew, M.A, B.D., with ou Ob 
mtrodaotion by Profsuor A. H. Eftone. LL.D., F.B.A.L. F.R.G.$. Lomlua: Uowlu, 
1910. Pp. zxill + Sj-2$6. 19 X 12 cm. Pries 5 *. net. 

Thie new book by tlte Rov. J. Mfttthew contnme, bwidee n. ekort diseuxeiou of 
hie tlioory oti tbe origin of the AuetraUeni,* » very full niul mtereating lUMripUoo 
of Che Knhi eud Wftkke tribe* : it being the only extendve Sret'Lend infonniUlou 
on thift pvt of Auetrelie tbet we hero. His '^Englebewk end Crow" theory ie 
ebortiy but oleerly eet forth (pp. xi, xU) in the Introduotion by ProfeAeor Keeust 
wiio eleo gives e brief ecoounC of Mr. Mettbo w’s sbudiee end seleiitific enhiovoBiente 
(pp. xi-xix). Aeoording to tlto theory of Mr. Mntibew the Auitmlieoe ere a 
*' hybrid reee whoso besel elomeut it the PepuesUn, bnl represented in reennt times 
by the oow extioot TeuneoUnt.” Afterwardi **Auttml]e wet invaded by a people 
** of unknown stock, possibly ekio to the DmTidlensof India.*' ** Lastly, there was 
** A very ainch later and elighCor Malayan graft’* (pp. xi, xU; 89^1). With these 
eveou the author coo&eots the problem of origin phratries; ** the ijiter-norrying 
•* oiaseee originuUy reproeented tvo difibreot races** (p. 18fi). Htuee the phratrio 
names Eoglehawk and Crow^ White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo (p. 188), llglit- 
blooded and diwk'bloodod pbraCry (p. Ul). **Tho inultiplicntion of olaseoefrom two 
** to four and from four to eight was due to an aTcalgamatlnn of tribes’* (p. 140). 
This i» a rough outline of the irtgeiiloiii theory of Mr. Matthew, whleh ie aopportod 
by mney orgumotte, ohiefly of a llDgaistle uhiroctor (p. H). lu this book, hoeldee n 
short repetition of the theory and many odditloaol Instances In ite favour (pp. 85-86, 
188-148,149-162, 160), we Und a short poUmio with iia opponente (pp. 90-68). 

What li especially valuable io a book of firet^band infornation is a deeeription 
ee objeotive and full os possible of the foots. Bvery side and feature of iiativo life 
should be deecribod la os oooorete toms ea possible. Eveo defails. Inslgnlfloant and 
superfluous os they eppev, may in light of a new method of investlgaCioo prove of 
the greatest importanoe. On the other hand, it Is always good if ths observer rofreins 
from mixing bis own theories with the related foots os much as possibls. Tho bock 
on the Todos, by Br. Rivers, standi os a model la both these metbodologieol respects; 
AS lie also Is tbe first wbe puts those two points os a basis of his methods of investi¬ 
gation. From such collection of foots future studeots will always be able to draw 
their conclusione mid build their thuories, oven If they have by far inriiassod the 
original antbor in general views aud methods of reasoning. 

Tbe book of tbo Rov. J. MMtbow possessoe these two qualities to a consider¬ 
able degree, and will be undoubtedly in the future a valuable souroe for Austreliaii 
roferciioc. 

The two tribes In question, Kabl and Wakko. live in tho south-eastern part of 
Queensland ronnd Maryborough, about eighty •five miles Inland. The oonntry is In 
general billy, well-walerod, and fertile; it is tbe country of tbe buoya tree (pp. 67-71). 

Tbe tribes present tbo usual type, both mentally and bodily; uow they ore 
nearly extinct and the remnant live in aboriginal reoerves (pp. 72-82). 

Mr. Matthew gives plenty of useful iufonuatiori oa narive family life, which lx 
tbe more valuable as many authors, even of onr bast, prefer to prove the previous 
existence of group morriegfc or even promiscuity, than to give elaer occoitiiu of the 
ectuolly exisriug individoal family. Tbe present book brings much light to bear on 
this point, and altliougb tbe antbor did not consider it advisable to abstain fi'oni 
expressing side by side wiih tho facts Iris views on them, there is, however. In most 
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c*acs, a vtry cletr lino of dcronrontion boCwcen whnt aetuftlly exists and what the 
author would like to piore—a quality that we do not often fiod io Aostraheo iofor- 
matioQ on family or even olaea eysteros. 

We hoTe a very clear Btateraeot on the individoal family: ‘‘The family, ooo- 
aiatmg of bufibaod and wife, or wivea» with their children, cooetitutod a distinct 
“ nodal onit.” The mother always reared her own children, Children were over* 
indulged (p. Id3). The author gives two kinship tahlee (pp, ISd, 126). There were 
uo indmdnal tentu for father, mother, son, dsughtor. Mr. Mathew la opposed to (ho 
theory of group marrUge and ita origins as it was set forth by Howitc and Spencer 
and C^iilen (pp. 157, 159). There are, further, some interest) og new facts in connection 
with marriage. Marriage by capture aud marnage by arrangement have different 
desigobiiouj (p. 160). There seems to have been sexual jealousy and exdoaive 
individoal rights to a woman, with rare esoeptlons, perhaps (pp, 161, 162) ) mono- 
poliaadon of women Uy old men (p. 162); the well-known motber>io*Iaw taboo seems 
to have existed in these ixibes, too (p, 163); not so much scarcity of food as the 
Ironbles of nursing are alleged as the cense of infanticide (pp, 165,166). The author 
also gives a short sketch of the family in ite daily life. Each family lived under a mere 
shelter of berk (p. 89). The man bad to hnnt and cook (pp. 66, 67). The women 
did the other work (p. 67): the building of abeiters (p. 89) and carrying of babies, 
houaabold implements, and fire sticks on the march (pp. 66, 84). Amongat other food 
we b&ve men^oned are honey and the mode of obimning it (p. 86) i oposeum, and the 
way it ia cot out of a tree (p. 88): grube, turtles (p. 69) : buoya ants (93) ; and other 
kiods of food, which are very fully enumerated (pp. 6^94). There were some age 
and sex taboos (p. 91). Cannibaliam was known (p. 94). Of the other social unite 
we get a very clear deffaiticn of local group, which consUte of a few families claiming 
territoiy” (p. 126). Speech was the chl^ bond of a tribe which consisted of several 
gronpa (p. 128). Old men wielded sU authority (p. 129). 

The tribes in question bed four classes forming two strictly exogtmeus phrairles 
(pp. 161-139). Each class has in the opposite phratiy a preferendal class In which it 
ahonld marry, bnt if it were impossible to obtain a wife from this prsferen^al class a 
man coold have a sponaa from the other class of the right pliratry (p. 136). Descent 
was matrilineal (pp. 132-136). Mr. Matthew proves that wa only divide the classes 
of these tribes into two gronpe, in such a way as to maintmn maCriliny (p. 135). 
He quotes also a couple of concrete examples iUuetradug this assertion (p. 137). 
loterestiug is the distribution of many (bnt not all) objects, animals, and plants between 
Che two phratiiee (pp. 143-145). There were no daea taboos (p. 145). There ia a fall 
aeoount of the Initistion ceremony (pp. 97-109). There wss neither eircumeiaioo nor 
sublncision (p. 9), some fire ceremoniea of (be Eogwnra type (pp. 100, 102), and a sort 
of marriago ceremony which vrae as yet an uakoown feature of theae ceremonies 

(p. 106). 

The methods of medicsi treatment are of the ueusl type (pp. 12(^114), but they 
are very amply described as also burial and mourning (pp, 113-11$). The natives bad 
some propitiatory religions rites (p. 166), and tleo some vague conceptions of super¬ 
natural beings (pp. 189-173). Black magic wss praetised by everybody, curative by 
specialists (p. 174). Magical power was attached to some material objeats (pp 174- 
176). There ia a collection of myths, some of them given In aboriginsJ langnage and 
translated literally, which gives them the more value (pp. 179-197). 

An account of language (pp. 298-224) and a voesbulary (pp. 225-256) are given at 
the end. As maybe seen from tbese matanoea, there la a great deal of moot useful 
infermstion in this little book, which will prove as indispensable source for all who 
have any interest is Australian ethnology. B. M. 
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Darwinism, Seward. 

Darain and Modsm SMnet- hy jL C, ^fiwnrd, Cambriil^:^ QO 

TL« UolTdrftity Preaa, 1909. Pp. xTii + 595. Index. Prioe ISe. not. Qu 

Tble tribute to Dirwin ie a colloetiou both comprehoueiTe bud dielinguished. The 
esaaya have beeo diatributed imparkially among the old aeUooU CLiui the neie, and extend 
to eubjecU ae remotely coimeoted with Darvialan aeieuco as ReUgiioua Thought and 
the Geiieaiaof Double Stare. To them la prefixed an epitome of Darwin's life. Tlio 
volume is a notable rooonl of fifty yoara of Darwiaiem. Ono cauoot ezpeot epeelaltata 
!n the epaoe allotted to do more than supply a prM4 of whet liaa been dooe« uud whet 
oar appetitea for more. The prtcif la boimd to be uneatlifactory, and the proaie^eo 
eautiouB ie the modem ecientliv—la verbal rather than material. Still the general reader 
will And much to interest and iuetruot him. Frominont la the oaaay by Sir George 
Darwin in which lie appliee Poinoard’a prinriplee to the developmeut of double aUrs, 
and appliaa the analogy to human inatitutloaa. It ia a petty case of the extent to 
wbioh BoientiSu analogies may be carried. Suggsadve alad ie Professor Bury's eaeoy 
on history, largely indebted as it is to Frepob tbaory. Most outapoken Is Profeaao 
Bateaou whan dealing with variation. He blows with no unoertalo sound tbe trumpet 
a| Do Vriae—In our opinion most justifiably—for the prioeiple, if not the reaulta, of 
Do Vriee* work is a new additioo to eoleae* of enormous aigalfioanoe. Ur, Franoia 
Darwin baa a eautloua easay oa tiro mo«ementa of plauta, Profesaora Loeb and Eiehs 
give an inalghl into the resulto of the Sntvieklvnfftmehanih aohooli tbe moat 
important offapriog of tbe Darwinian movement^ though apparently ao opposed to some 
of Darwin'a own eonoeptloni, Another oaaay of general and phlloeopbio in tercel ie 
Profeeeor Se<lgwiok’s on Embryology. 

Somewhat folited In are the eeaaye of Moiere. Waggett and Giles, and Uiaa 
Harrison, on Bellgioua Thought, the Soleaoe of Language, and the Study of Religions. 
Tbe important topics in language are untouebed In tbe aoeoud of theie oaeaya; in tbe 
first and third there la more verbiage than soience. A. S. C. 


PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Anthropoloffy. Amerioanlata’ Oongresa. 

8ev*nt»»nth IntematlenAl Qangr^n of Amerleanlote, Buonoa 01 
Alroe, Msiy 1fith to 24th. 1910. Hy Miti Ad«la Brtton. tit 

The first aeeaioa of the Seventeenth loternatioual Congress of AcaerioauieU 
wae held in Buenos Alrea from May 16th to 24th. in tho Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters of the UnWersity of Biienoe Airea, under the presidency el Dr. J. N, 
Matlenso. ajid with ihe aotivs masietanoe of Profeeeor J. B. Ambroeetti and Dr. R, 
LeLpann-N iteehe. 

A aeooiid eeaaion will be held io Mexico City on September 8lh, in consequence 
of the centenary of independence in both countries takiug place thia year. 

Nearly 400 members and aaaociatea altended, end all the principal countriaa of 
Europe were represented by official delegates, with the exception of« Great Britain, 
Many learoed societies and iiiatltutloDS alec eeul delegates, and for all tbeee the Argea- 
tine Government genereualy provided board aud lodging at a comfortable hoteL 

About fifty papers were presented, whiob. with dUcusaioas, occupied five days, 
and one day was pleasantly spent io the «ty of La Plata, as gueete of the Gniveraity 
of La Plata. This imiveraity, like that of Buenos Aires, haa taken great interest la 
the ancient Uietory of the country, and Its large and well^arrauged mueeum (created by 
Dr. F. P. Moreno) contmoa a magnificent collection of the foaail animnla found in the 
Pampoon foroatlooa, and of the akalls aud akeletona of the different races of men who 
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bave occnpicd die land, wicL tLeir pix^ducdoDs iu 6Mue, potterf. and bronze. The 
miiMiira of the UaiTorsit; of Buoiioa Airee, at 430 Calle Vl&moute, aliiO liai^ an 
intereatiog collection, arohicologloal aiul c&liuological, and tbo cootenta of both ore 
abaointelj new to die Enropean visitor. 

The papers read iiiehided aoveral on craniology. Atdobrandino Mochi gave ooe 
on Elco9H Sikulls/rom ihe Chaco (eight with entire akeletona), in the Muaeo Naalonalo 
do AnCropologla at Florence. He said that osCeologtcal material from the Ciiaoo is 
extaraordinanly rare in European mu»eama, and that Eoropean erauiologtcal literature 
coiitaina no notice of anj, with the ezoeptioii of three skulls mendoned in the 
Thefaunts of .Davie. After giving details of the methods need in determining the 
inessurea and deaeriptione, he stated that eight of the eleven skalle were inucli alike 
ibod belODged to the group of mesati'brachj'bjpalcepbsli, which appeara to have been 
the prodominadog tfpe amongst the Penwiwis, Calcbaqul, &c., m far aa can be judged 
from their deformed skolla. The hjpai-bracbjcepliali are centred in Europe, chiefly 
in the Balkan peninaula, and are foimd in Asia Mimir (Armeolane), amougut the 
Aiaha, the Tiircomsna, aod in eeeieni Asia, whore in Corea It ia the predominaut 
type. He Iioped to study the Aigeutioe collections aod to arrive at definite 
cotaelosiona. 

Dr. Alee Hrdll^a aaid in his paper on Artificial Deformaiiont of the Human 
ShuU with especial rtferenee to Ammca^ that they are of two main olaesas : fronCO> 
occipital (flat head) aod ciicumferentisl (mscrocopbaloue or Aymari). Intentinnal 
deformatioas are found in three areas in Kortb America, in two mun areas in South 
Amarioe, and in the Antilles. They seem to have had no bad effect on the health 
or mental qualities of the individual, aod he had known men with the most deformed 
skulls v^ho wero heads of villages. 

Carlos UarelM had studied 7uo Hundred Shulls of Ancient Patagonians bwned In 
ihs Vallep of Rio Ntgto^ by means of the sratisCies of biological variation, using tbe 
methods of Pearson. Davenport, and others. Be found that the primitive Patagonians 
were variable in some characters, approx imating sometimes to the superior, sometimes 
to the inferior races. 

Dr. F. Amegbino presented specimens of the stone industry of Homo pampetus 
from a marine depotiC on the coast, south of the watering place Mar del Plata. The 
pebbles used were split vertically by resting one end ia a cap hollow, formed in a 
lump of quartsite, and etriking parpeodicnlarly with another stone need as a hammer. 
Tbe peculiarity of this method ia that a flake is detached from both sides of the 
pebble with one blow. He possesses several of tbe pisces of qoartsite with a number 
of tbe cup'bollows on all sides, aod great quantities of the split aod dimmed pebbles, 
aod other flaked implements. 

On petrogljpbs there were papers by J. Toscano, Pctroglypks of North and West 
Argentine: F. Exihji, those of The Psfton, Antofagasta de la Sterrey in which the 
principal figures are a man leading a busnaoo, some doge, iha sun, aod the serpent; 
A. Onarafiu, PctroglppKs of Llaimoy Chiliy on two rocks at the hacieoda of Quioohol. 
T, Guevara gave a list of rocks with cup cavities in the north, centre, aod somb of 
Chili, and established tbe fact that they were related to an ancioot colt of tbe deities 
of the air, which still survives in the Araucanian ceremony of praying for rain. He 
deacribed this ceremony. 

P. Canales gave an account of the Aneieni Cemieries near Teena, where he 
opened aboot fifty tombs, and of those of Arica, Pisagoa. and PonU Picbalo. £zca> 
vations of tbe Pre&ietoric Cemeteries at La Isla, Quebrada de Htmahuacoy north of 
Jujuy, in 1908, by Dr. 8, Debenedetti, showed that it was the limit of the O^chsqnis, 
Quichuae, and the people of the Obaco and Atacama, whilst Professor J. B. 
Ambroseiti’s Esploration in El Puhara of Tilcara brought oat the fact that the 
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eultiu^ tbere wm diSeient from elie ItsUk, tJthougb ^u\y a few mileu furtli^r noutl, 
and that che omameDtAtion cm pottaiy naaideutical witli IkMof La Foiiia in the 
norcL of tb$ vallay of Calcliaqni. Tbe woodau objaeta, rucL aa gr«ai kuivee, 
soaridare, and tables of offeriogs, are ideniital to t/pe with tboaa of tbe valley of 
Calehaqui. Tlie bron<e objeeU seem to liave beeu made oo tbe spot, fudging hy a 
moo Id found. £l Paka^ de 'Pilcara appean to repraisoot die iiortbaru limit in tlie 
valley of Humalmaca of tbe Quiture types of the aoutli. 

L. M. Torres bad etudJod the Archaeology and Anthropology of tla 
InhalAtanu of tho Delta of Parand aiiice 18dd, and collected inaimmenta and 
ame of atone and bone, and fmpnonti of pottery, aleo noting tbo exietence of beartbe, 
Btadons. and oeaietenee in 169b ; but tbe moat tnaporianl expeditions >vei« those of 
1904 to 1906, wLeo colleotione were made from tumuli of about one hundred eknlle, 
an entire skeleton, stone nrma, and iustrunente of diffbrent olaesee, types Htid tacliolque, 
bone instruments, bronse objeote, aud fragments of oroameuul pottery. 

fitknologloal contribntious ineluded the presentation of a oollaotioo by A. Fri(, 
from tbe Cbamaooceo Indians. Some beaddreseea, lengthened into cloaks of different 
coloured feathers mounted oo a brown or white bomospun web, were very handsome 
aod artistic. They resemble tbe festber manUes (wbiob base not beaddreeses attached) 
of tbe caryatid statues at Chioben Its a, Yucatan. 

P- C. MeynUboaen gave two iuterestlng papers : the first ou tbe ancient Stallone 
and Urn Cemeteriot of the Guororu m Alta Parani, wbero he found Unmwi bones 
wbiob left uo doubt that antliropophagy bad boon praoilsed. The pottery wna painted, 
or incJeed in dotted doelgni. and iliere were stouo implameiils of Noolithlu oharaoter. 
He bro\»ght a amall ooUection of Gnamni objeote, and also a variety of tlilogs from 
tbo Guayaki, a tribe hliberfio almost unknown, as tbe people ore very ahy aud fiy 
from their oemps at tbe approach of strongen. In this way l)e waaablo to carry off 
what he wanted, leaving tobacco and aerdines in erohange. Hla ooUootioa Js goiog 
to the Berliu Museum. It included aoiae arrowa with a bola in the middle of the abafn 
which produces a whistling noise when the arrow falls. 

D- H. von Jberlng, Dlreotor of the 8. Paolo Moeeum, spoke on tbe Dthnograpky 
0) Sonihvm Bratii. Tbe Indiana of the four loutbern etetes belong to three llaguiaa© 
groups—the Tupl-Ouaraoi femily. tbe Caingango or Corvados, and the CliavauUt of 
8. Paulo or Eocbavaatee. Tbe Guarani and Calnguas ioimigrete<l from Paraguay m 
the last oontory. Among recent publicatioos worthy of etudy ere thcee of F. Vogt, 
on tlie Indians nf the Alto Perauh, of T. Borba, on tboee of the State of Paraab, and 
of Dr. Oenaoh, on tbo Botocudos, or Bagree, of St, Catberine. 

Dr. A. Simoons da SiWa desoribed tba method of preparing dried human heads 
by tbe Mundurnefie (Bio Tapajds) and by the Jlberos, and also the preparation of 
curare by tbe Ticunas of the Amason, aod ebowed pholograpbe of atoue uoplamecM 
of NeoUtbio typea from Brasil. , 

Tbe ourioos little wooden pipes witik carved figures, from tombs in the Calobaqm 
Valley, suggested to Dr. S. Lafoue-Qucvedc that they might have been ueed as blow- 
pipeefor poisoned arrowa. ,Ia an account by Diego Fernandes of the death of Diago 
de Boxes, from apolaoned arrow, in tbo Proviace of Tuoumao, it is stated that “tUc 
“ points of these arrows were like need lee.” With tbe emeU pipos were found packeta 
of cactua, or other tboraa, which may have been tbe arrows described. 

T, Guevara aud A. Ojatsoa’a paper on Tobaooo and Pre-hieparAC Plpee «« CAtfi 
gave an account of tbe present custom s of the Araucaniaoa in regard to emoking, 
and the native plants of Nicofiana, with skstebes of the pipes ooUccled lu the 
country. 

Dr. E. Seler ilJusttatod with lantern slidee tbe extraordioary varieties of paimed 
ootterv from tbe coast of Pero, which include reprssentotioas of plants, animals, persona, 
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8C«nee of knmAD life, ftud mTtbical figiirea. Mex Scbmidt gave illostrations of the 
woven fttuffs from Paohacamac, dow iu the Berlin Mjsenm, eepeoiallj with reference to 
the ecenio repreaeotatioos m which rulee of peitpectiTe are evident, a type very uoliko 
tboae previoualy known. 

Dr. Max Ubie deecnbed the Social Orgarutatumi of th4 Incas at CuzeOf and the 
iVeAwforie Jtela&otu betvcon Peru and ArgenHna. 

A. Poaoaoaky gave a long account of hie excavatioos at Tiahnaoaco, where lie 
made obserrationa on the poaltien of the auo with referenee to the huildinge. He foond 
*a differeuoe of 27 niQQtee between that period and the preeent. He also noticed the 
difference of Orientation between the smaller and apparently earlier building on tlie eaat 
Bide of the great square of moooUtba and tbe latter. 

Mias A. Breton ehowed lantern elidee to lllnatmte Painting and Sculpture in 
Ancient Mexico and Ceniral ATncrico, and Setlora Morales gave a learned paper on 
tbe Faculties wMeh hope ooniriiutcd to develop the £xsrcise of Me Ckase among 
Pnmxiive FolK 

There were also several linguiatlc papers, and £^. LehmaDii>Niteohe called 
attention to the good Tehrrelohe grammar and vocabalary prepared by the Bev, T. 
Sobmidt of the South Amerioaa Mitaionary Society about 1860, which has now been 
pnbllabed by fibs International American Sclen^fic Congrese. 

The delegatee were given a banquet at tbe Jockey Olab, attaodad tbe opera, and 
witnessed tb& Centenary festivities, The following week a small party started for 
La Paa, which was reached on June ISth. The journey, not so long ago formidable 
to the ndinary civilised person, is now* ooo^aratively easy, ae tbe railway extends 
about 1,116 o^es from Bneoos Aires by Tucumsn to La Qoiaca, wbeooe a coach 
drive in 3^ days toUynnl in Bolivia brings one again to a r^lway, to continue in 
two days to La Pae. At Tnouman Dr. Hsger bought a small collection of the fine 
psdnted Calcbaqui jsn (from ancient tombs) for the Vienna Mueum. 

The etbooiogiesJ interest of this route is conaideraUe, as there is time at tbe 
frequent stations to etady Che varied types of tbe native passengers, and it also shows 
with wbat facility man conid walk up and down this continent, for there are no 
obstaolea Tbe open valley of Hcmabuaca leads straight from Jujuy, at 4,500 feet, 
to La Qniaoa on the central plateau, at 12,000 feet. Tbeu after some hours' diive 
OQ that high plateau, the road desoeods to riv^* beds, which it follows almost all tbe 
way to Dyunu Tbe llamas, which provide the Indian with wool and fuel, and carry 
l%ht inads, appear able to live oa almost aothing, and altbongb at this season the 
oooutry la dry, the r^s from November to April enable agriculture to be carried on, 
even at oaariy 15,000 feet. 

Bolivia IS entirely peopled by Indiana, ruled by a handful of whites. In the 
BOQth they are Quiohnae, but at La Pas Aymarfi is spoken, and although there are 
many oholos^ or mestizos, the majority are pure Indians, who cling to their own 
onstoma and costumes. 

The Congreas delegates were given free Crausport from Buenos Aires to La Pas, 
and then on to Cusco and MoUendo, tbe respective goremmente doing their best to 
make tbe journeys pleasant Ssfior Don M. V. Ballivian, President of the Geogra* 
phical Society of La Paz, organised an evsniog cf leotores by Dr. Seler, and others 
of the party, in the handsome hall cf tbe legislstnre, when the president and dlpio* 
matlc corps were present. The moseum contains interesting painted pottery from 
Tiahuanaoo, which la only three hours distant by train, The ancient bolldiaga on tbe 
Islands of the Sun and Moon In Lake Titicaca are most intereatisg, and are accessible 
by steamer. The other islands, and many places round the lake, slao have ancient 
remmna. An excalle&t little guide to Bolivia is published by tbe Ministry of 
Colonisation and AgncoJtare, ADEL A BRETON. 

Printed by Iru asm SromewoonB, Lut^ Hb Usjsety's Prlnten, But Harding dtrsct, E.C, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Ni^rla- With Plate K. Alexander. 

DMbb» Dubbo; or Note* on Punch and 4udy aa seen In QC 
Bornu. By D. Al$zand^. "w 

HiSTORT.—Tli« performer itfrtes tbcit he learned the pl 67 from hie muter, who in 
turn learned ik from tho people ot the Pagan town of Buni near to Gujiba on the River 
Googo)a> where be believee it originated. 

(2) Ante.» GoTeracnent fatorpreter, B« 7 e that while Lnbbo-l^ubbo ia plejed in 
Kano, iboie who ple 7 it learned It from the people ot Easauri, who were originallj 
Eanuri. 

(3) Adamu Kano, on the other hand, %tya that the Keoo Dobbe-Dubbo cornea 
from Dan Batta, a town In the country of the Eargaznwa, whore it i« euppoeed to 
have originated. 

(4) Solwmao, e Shuwe, from Wad«, eeyt Dubbo-Dcbho is not played et Wadai 
or in any Shuwe country or in Tripoli. 

Tbs PinrojutANCS-—The performer !• ueoally attended with three or four men 
with drocnt who play all the time the performance li going on. A hCiok with a fork 
about 4 feet long le etuck into tbo ground, the performer kneele, takee off bb blaok 
gown, throw* It over the illok, eeveiing hlroielf at lb© earae time, the top of the gown 
lielug etretvbed uue between hie Lead and tbe atiok, the opening for the head, lying 
midway betweao tbe performer'e hoed and tlio itlok, lerviog for the dlaplay and 
wlibdrawel of tho flguroa. Tbe ooiivereaUon <e carried on In a aqneaky voice very 
aimllar to tliat of the borne Punch and Judy. 

The following ia o Hat of tbe oLaiaotexa ai they appear and tUelr converaatioa 

(1) Aiic GyV, a girl, (Plate K, Figa. 1 and 4), ia diioovared dancing. Then 
Kechella Datnbolla, a rogue, appeara and oomplimeDte her on her daoolog and orioe 
aloud with delight. He then appeals to tbe audieuce, Don't you aee this fine girl, 
“ don’t you aee her dance muob, will you not give her kolai ?" Knob alia DacobuJia 
now teilJ tbs girl to go boms. Both figurie then dleappear. 

(2) FaeMh I>ambulla appears and ©alia on JKomoAo Nrfumati to come out, 
Monadu Ngumali appears and tbe two “make barga,” m., dance with etioks, in 
which tbe danoera elaeh their a^oks together (Plate £, Pig. fi). 

(8) Fana Zirmara, a woman, appear* and dance*. Kachell* oompllmente her 
aleo and appeal* again to the audience for a daeh for the great artiste. Ea then 
proposes to aee her iiome, and tbe figure* disappear. 

(4) Another girl, namelwi, appear* and dance*. Kaohella Dambulla at before. 

(5) Xaehella Amta, another woman, appears and daaoee. Kacbella DamboUs 

(fi) Xolo Koloram, another woman, appear* and danoe*. Kechella Dambulla 
proceed* aa before. 

(7) A Sbuwa girl appear* aud danoe*. Kacbella DamboUa a* before. 

(8) Pero y^udibe, a girl, appear* {Ngudi, poor? be, gen). Kaobella Daobnlla 
appear* and says to her: "I want yon for a friend." The girl replies: “I dou t 
“ want yon, you are a poor mau.'’ KacbelU: “WeU, I get money. I get one rattal 
“ (t.*., thirty.two cowriea).” Girl: “Go and bring it." Exit Kacbella. Ee-enw 
KaoheUa saying, “ I am sorry I no meet my proper money, I only meet it 
Girl: “Well go and bring tbe half." Exit and re.enter Kacbella saying, "I am 
“ very sorry, the man whose house I am lodging in le not good. He go to the 
* waterside with my money. But if you like me we will Bleep.” Girl: “No, I no 
“ like you. I no believe you, go and bring Bomeone who wiU give me the money.' 
Kacbella then calls to the drum man and eayB to him, “ Will yon be reaponaible to 

nay her ?" Dnim man: “f5o,l fear yon, you bo bad man. you no fit to pay 
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“ me tbe monef, w sometim® the girl fit to hold me." Kftchell® ewcare tea timee 
•* I will joKX." Drom agree*, eiid girl wid Kachella go off together. 

(&) A UaKam is disoo/ered prejiiig tod sliontiog, " I come from Mecoa ! I oome 

“ from Mecca (" Enter Kecbella Dembulle : “ Tou*re a-: Hw. Too nerer go to 

" Msecs. Yon come from Kiisaurl, whexe the Frencli live. You end I will denee 
“ togetlier or I will breek four head." Mellam (after aomo hesitation wd ergumeoO i 
» Well, i can dance, don’t break my bead." (They dance.) Mallam then goes off 
to comp]si 0 to the Leman tliat he. a Mallem, he* been made to dance. (From inside.) 
Lemon le heard celling Momadn Ngumsti to call Eechelle Dam bulla. Momadu ifgiimatl 
ref OSes to go because be fesra. Tbe Ixuitas tbon calls Korrl-Eorri to go. but be also 
rafuaes ea he feera plenty. (Outside.) Enebella, delighted, ehonta out: *^AU men 
fear me. no roan fit to come call me." Enter Uomadu Ngnraati: "They are calling 
" you, Kechella Dwnbulla." Kechella: “ Why are they calllog mo? Are they com- 
" ptalniog against me?" Uomadu NgnmaU: "Yea," Kacbella: "Well, go aud 
" make my word good fnr the Alketi, und I will give you |4." MomaJu Kgiimati: 
" 1 no agree for W." KHChella: “I make it W." Uomadu Ngumatl : "Well, I 
** agree." (Exit.) Iiiaide Uomndii Kgiimatl uaya to the Lemau t “This man do do 
" wrong tiling, only they lie for him." Lomaai saye, "All right, palaver finish, go and 
" oaJI him snd let him alt down, nothing happen to him." Momadu Ngumati, re¬ 
appearing, says: "I finiali your talk, whore my 86." Kechella: "What 86?" 
Moraedu Kgumeti: "The 86 you promised mo, you thief" Kaehelle : "1 think you 
" ere the thief. I shell take you for guard-room." Momedu (igumatl; " Oh, all right, 
" uever mind, cone we go back." 

(10) Enter Eacbelle and Momadu Kgumati. They egree to settle their mosey 
palaver by figb^iig^tbe winner to have tbe 86. They fight. Momadu oatebos 
Kaclieils by tbe neok. Kachslla: " Let go my neok. let go my peck " Momulu, 
however, knocks him down. Xachellassya: " I no egree for that, It uo be fair you 
" hold my neck. However, never mind, to-morrow we will do If right." 

D. ALEXANDER. 
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Borneo. 

Soma Ouatoma of tha Saga I of Sornaa. 

flaeoA, M.A. 

Whilst on a visit Co Dutch Borneo i& 1906, T bad an opportunity of seehtg 
eume of tbe Saga! who inhabit tbe upper waters of tbe Bolougan river. These people 
are of medium height, aad of a light brown, almost yellow colour. Their only clothing 
ia a ioio olotb or ehaxoot, 1} feet in length and 1 foot in breadth. 

When a child baa reached the age of four years, tbe lobes of Its ears are pierced, 
and sarrlugs of lead are put into them to weigh ibem down. Poriodically more rings 
are added until tbe lobe has reached the breast. Ono man I saw vhoee ear, lobes 
were elongated almost to bis waist. He carried about two-tlurds of a pound of lead 
in each ear. 7'be more tbe ear Is elongated tbe more respect is duo to its owner. 

When a Sagai wishes to beooiae married be must first go on a bead bnntiog 
expedition, m'Hgaiau. Having ebtainsd a bead be starts off bomo» and when be is 
still somo dlsCaoce from bis villtge lie leuds a messeoger to ainouuce bis coming 
with a bead. Tbe women of the village tbereupoa saseiuble together, and go foi*th 
to meet him, and accompany him beck to Ins village lu triumph. The bead Is dried 
in a oertain manner for a week, until It no loager smelle. 

A largo feast is made at which ihe successful bead buster makec a speecb, in 
which be informs everyone about bis bravsry—bow be got tbe bead, whose It was, 
and tc wbat tribe tbe vlciim belonged, &c. Whereupon all the unmarried women 
rise up and present him with a cup (sartbcDware) of native wine. As they offer 
it to him he scans them all with bU eye, accepting the wine only from the one 
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wliom he es bU fiitore bride. From tlie momeot of biK euceptiais tbe wine Cho 

girl is considered his betroiHeA 

A few da)^e before the merri&ge the bridegroom epeads in colleocing at hie Louso 
ail tbe rioe that he csg obtwo—et loaat three or four times ae oncb as can powiUy 
I* oeH8nme<l. There appeen to be no oeremony beyond the feast. wherOAi ell eat tw 
much M pOMible- Tbe rice that remeios is thrown on tbe ground for tbe pigs eud 
fowls. Sboold there remain anything after these letter have been satisfied, the 
bridegroom is cousidered noble indeed. His reputation varies directly as tbe waste. 

As seaeouiog to the rice, the desL of nil manner of hesnti*, wliioh has been kept 
in jars end hollow bamboos no til liquldly putrid, Is satou. 

Their chiefs at the time were aaroed reepeotively Lipu, I-ayap, eud Aftgilohoog- 
Pormerly TUah, a female who bad four husbauds, sppeam to have beeu tlko 
reooguised chief. 

Tbe chief proclaims his ediote from a seat composed of three gongs. By him 
Stands the chief adviser with drawn sword- Very few things are done without cob- 
suiting tbe chief; «.p., an sesombly is always called for the purpose of di-cu-sing at 
what time the rioe shall be plant^. 

When n chief dies, his body is eahalmed to a eertein extent, thou piscod in a 
coffin and suspended in the roof of bis house for the space of six months or even a 
year, according to hie dying instructioDS. 

Once every year be calls a meeting and gives his ordem an to whivt is to be done 
at bis death. If by the end of k year he Is not yet deed, fresh or^lors ure Isaueil. 
Possibly he will douiand ten heads \ hi* people mrst obtain these liofore he cao U 
buried. Much the some custom Is observed at tlie death of ricli men, but wlili the 
poor there le no ceremony. 

Perhaps a* many as 600 people will live in one house, wiilch is. therefore, of vast 

proporUoas, and always very high. ^ . 

When the sobjeoM have fuldlled tbe dead obiefs orders they lake bis oomo to the 
daSpain (graveX bury him, and place rooud tbe spot offering* of monoy, beada. fowls, 
Ac. &o. A rude picture of a man with a drawn sword Is depicted on wood and 
set up beside the grave to keep away thieves. Nooe dare visit tbe burial place 
for tbe space of twelve months. 

I ooiicluJe with the trsusUted extract from the letter of a Malay trader to 
myeelf. He visited the Sagal in 1872. “ ... And I was very astonisbod, iadeed, to 
" behold their ways aod oasUmie. If their chief, or oldef’s son, or their obieTs wife 
•• even has died, tboy must obtain four men's Leods for the luticrnl feaat, and for 
” ihreo month" it is proecribed for any trader to oome into ibelr kI□gdom—neither 
may they bay nor sell anything tiierein. 

"If their provisions run abort, they cmint tbeinseivo* go in pemon to tbe ci»asl 
“ and buy. It is at least two days’ jeurney down stream, but ton days up, for tlio 
** ciirreot i» strong and the Itoulders arc many. 

"And whoever transgresses this custom is fiued one pig. seven 'jaHhal' long, and 
“ one jv valsed at 600 dollara, also ono gong value 60 dollar^*. And it is iifloeseary 
" to find a very large pig. This is mesaiired fi'om tlie neck to the tip of the tail, 
" and if it doo* not o«oe up to nevon 'janknl' thuiinan miiit p»y 60 doliarr for 
" overt ‘ ianhai ' wanting. If he caunot pay tin* lie i* ^lain : no one oau *avo him." 

^ ^ MKRVYN W. H. BEECH. 


Africa and Portugal. Treinearne. 

BMik-flBhtiAff In NIgroHft and Portugal; a Human© Sport, op OT 

Cop/flr« A. J. y. Trcuiear/te, 

"Bull•fighting is a survival of barbarism, tlie existence of which is fervently 
" deplore.1 by all l>nt il« dovotees ... Tbe bull is doomed from the momont of 
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“ ica cocrftQM into tbo Thua writea tbe oonuiliitor in tbe ^ncy^opadia 

Sr/ioHfuca,* iin<i then goes on ponpoQsIj, ^ Tbnt » brief deeonption of boU'figbtiog: 
*' should be Iiere gives neat not be ecoepced in enj vey es** token of approve! or 
e4irairetio».'’ Tbe description given la chat of ti Span i ah bull-Aght> and altbongh 
the writer says that in Portagal and South America the pieadortf (or ra3af/eror) are 
not oruel so far ae the boreea are cnnceroed—for they are ** expert ridora provided 
" with good horaos .... and it ie considered a diagrace if Chey do not save tbeir 
horsaairom injury "'-be otoits to mention that tbe bsIMt not killed, and that tbe only 
animal In danger or injury or death is tbe man. In fact, lo Portugal boreea are not used 
ac al) in more than one half of Cbe dgbte, !or>-being Ligbly Craiued—they ere very 
expensive and tbe eaia/lerot must be rich mee to afford them. 

Mr. Calvert (/npresfiofu of 5f30(n),t trying to account for tbe ditfbrenc views 
prevaillog in Spmn and England, says :—**The Spaoiard grows np to tbe aport aa our 
** Elisabetbaa auceeton grew to hnll-baiting'-even aa tlie preaent generation of Eug- 
“ liebmen growa to pugilism . . . long habit baa familiarised him [tbe Spemardj 
viib tbo bloody deuila, and hia axperiejicsd oyea follow oaoh triek and turn of the 
** oonteec with tbe enchnsiaatn of an athlete watching an athletic display .... 
** Danger gives to tbe contest a dignity which is alsontfrom pbaasaotHbooting, and 
which formed no exouss for the vogue to which boar<baitiag and cook.flghtlng once 
** attained Jb this country .... The bondtrilltro indicts no more pain on tbo 
" bull Uian tbo buicano anglei' deals out to tbe wily trout, and tbo aglUty and 
daring with wbieb be eddreasoi himssif to bla task is superb .... Thass 
feats appear to be fraught with infioite danger, and the agility with which tbe 
” psrfonnere aet^uU themselvea oannot be witnessed without a tremor of ainaeo> 
** ment and admiratioo .... One may ieotore, write, and preaoh against the 
** barbarity of bulUfighUngj bat so long as Spain oas breed moo of suob oaaslng 
** nerve, ead skill, nod dexterity tbet they oen suecesafully defy dsatb and mu tile* 
*' (ion to provide their oonntrymen with sucb Uirid sport, so long will bnll-flgbting 
** oontinue to flourish in Spain.*’ Mr. Hntton| la even more empbetio in his 
denuoolatloD of the bypoorlay with which Esglishmen^aod even more Americans''' 
decry tbe dangerous sport wbiis delighting In tbe coursing of helpless rabbits with 
dogs, aod In the shooting of tame birds which are bred up aa peta only to be killed 
for the owner's amusemeot lator. 

One would tbiok from the article In the £ncyehpt»dia that there had never been 
any cruel aport lu England even in the paat, mueb loan lu tbe present. Tbe following 
is a desorlptlon of ‘‘The BuiUroonlng at Tutbnry.'’^ The bull was formerly pro* 
vided “ by tbe Prior of Tntbnry, now by tbe esrl of DevoDshlre ; which bull, aa soon aa 
** his home are oat off, his sere cropt, his uil cut by tbe atuaple,| all bis body smeered 
** over with soap, and bis nose blown fall of beaten pepper; in abort, being mads as 
** mad as It is possible for him to be," was tamed forth to be caught, if possible, by tbs 
tnlnstrels. I think I am Hgbt In saying (bat not even In Spain—let alone In Portugal 
or Nigeria—baa a boU been so cruelly mutilated. Nor did tbe cruelty end here, for if 
the wretched animal was caught before sunset be was “ brought to tbe baylifl's house in 
** Tutbury, aod tbare collared and roapt, and so brought to (he bulUriug In tbe High- 
street, and there bated with doge, aod if terwerds killed and eaten." Truly a gentle 
sport! There was probnbly sotmunb danger to tbe minstrels in this, but there were 
lometitnes even coDder risks to ran, for "co oocasloos of rendezvous aod public meetings 
*' of merriment In a village, the landlord of tha alehouse will glvs a tup (so (bey call a 

• 7oL XSVI. t 2» « wyf. I CUim <f SfOin. 

$ JvcAaflfagte (pcbliahad by the Society of Antiquarians of London), 7oL 21. 1775. Article 
Ho. XUI. 

I To make him oioro diflodt to bold i 
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Tim) or ft pig, wdl aoftpsd, with the t*il end the borne and tlie enre reMpoctivei/ 
cut of.*' Tbe writer goee on to sej that, tbougL sorae enthoritiee traced the 
diiction of the ball<runntiig to John of Gftuot (who wee hori of OostlleX be himself 
thought it much older aod {rf pnrel; local origlo, teiog eoiiuected with the lounre of the 
lends l>y the earl. Since our own bulUhnlting wee mocb more cruel and lose d&ngerone 
than that io vogae eren in Spain, wo naturally hare a right to deplore tbe depraved 
taatoe of ite devotees, and to deny It any ^ token of approval or admiration 1" 

As the writare (quoted have doecrlbed in det^l tbe varloae aspceta of tbo hull* 
figliting—tbe play on lioraebaok and on foot, pole-jumping, sitting on ft obair, &c^I 
need give no accoant of them, but, atrango to say, none hare menrioued the bull-catobing, 
which seems to me tlie most dangerous of all, and as I bare seen it in Imtli Portugal and 
Norlltern Nigeria, au account may have some antliropologicftl vaUis. 

In Fortngal the bull is loose and the boms are oftsod In loetlser aod bandaged. A 
number o! ^ eaiohers ** * enter tbe arena and ona of them will stand in front, lags oloee 
together, arms extended, and call and inault the bull until it obargea him. As the 
man is tossed he catches the bull by tbe neck (ms illuetratiou), and be must maiotain 
himself on the bull's head until the other'* catchers *' oan hold tbo aolmal and enable 
tbe man to extricate himself. 

T should imagine-^thongb I 
have DO antltority for say lug 
so-^hat ouly buUs with very 
long and wide borus can be 
llnis caught, fo)* If tho horns 
woro short (uul pohiUng tn- 
ward* the front the danger of 
Impalement would be very 
much greater, and also tlvsre 
would hardly ba room for tbe man's body to bang down betwaeo them. I saw this 
done twice at Lisbon, aod tbe second time ono of tbs men was rather badty hurt. 

In Ncrtbera Nigoria the boms arc not protected in any way, but tbe bull li not 
loose. Tbe performers are usually Fllaci, a cattle-keopiug people of partly Berber 
deecenfct Two men bold arope tied to s bind foot, end one—tbe *'calober"—bolda 
auotber rope fasten ad to tbs neck or to tbe borna Tbe animal is maddened by tugging 
at tbe rope, drumming aod shouting, asd is allowed to dasb about, bolng brougltt up by 
one rope or tbe other. Tbe catober then begins shorteuing bis repo, and iu consequence 
advancing towards tbe hull, care belug takeu that tbe bind repo la quite taut sc that no 
sudden rush esm be made. When close up, tbe bull tries to gore, tbe man is tossed 
exactly as in Portugal, aud bolds ou undl sxtricated. Sometimes the msu will get 
astride the aoimal’e oeok, using the horns bko paiullel bars. As tbe borus are not 
protected there is always a greet risk. Five times ] bsve seen this gams, and twice 
tbo principal perfornier came to grief. 

Ill Northern Nigeria this 1$ the ouly form of the sport; horses are never used, 
tbe performers are not armed in any way, aod the bull is not injured. In PortugHl 
exactly aimllnr eonditloos prevail so far as the cstcblng is ooneeriied. As for 
regular bulhflgbting, horses are not always used, and whsu they are, they are very 
seldom injured owing to tb^ speed aud their riders’ dexterity. The performers on 
foot ore armed with short darts wbicb do not pierce the floeh more than an tucb or 
two, and tbe local S.P.C.A.” iuslsts that only a certain number of darts may be used. 

* I do not koow ff ibtre Is a speoftl Dame ia Portugoess or Fiisui for these people. 1 have 
uasd tbe word " ostoben" as beet dsacriblag tbeit functions. 

t See 3^ Mfsi* and Me Wad Sudan, p. 61. I wonder if buU-fightiog orj|lQatod in North 
Alnoa t 
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Kacli bull ift plnyccl ouly from 15 to 20 minnto«* 4iid u then JriTon out of the rin^ 
{by ume bnlle)^ to tbftt bit liurut cen he attended to; be ie not killed. 

Moit of the Imll df*b(ing in Spnin in, I uiidontend, very ertiel, iltougb ns I Iiavo 
eeen it ooly in ciiiatnetograph piociirea 1 OHnnok pretend to know for certain. Tbe 
cruelty ie, at any rate, cot um«ereal,for a atraoge game takes place atNoya (Galicia) 
four timoa a year, according to Ulaa Annette ldeakin,t who aaye : On tlieae ocoaaions 
a etreet eorvoa tbe pnrpoae of a ring ; tlie two enda are blocked by tribnoea dlled 
with apeotatora, and tlie balconies of (be henaea on betb eldee overflew with ladiea 
and gentlemen. . . . The men rueb at tbe bull—which ia prectioally a tamo 
ene from tlie neigblionring hi 11^—and try to aggravate it; at longtb they anciceed, 
^ and It plnagaa at them, wberenpon they tnni their baoka and flee before !t in a crowd, 
** falling at lant in a heap, one on top of another, tlioae who come last and full on 
** top getting their clothaa ront by tbe bores of tbe bull, to tbe immenee gmtidcatlon of 
the HpeetacorK; it enda In the bn 11 becoralng tha mntarler and tbe men playing tbe 
part iiaiially aMiigiied to (lie bnlt/* According to tbo lUvtfrattfi Aoatfen N«w 
(2«^rd July), a somewhat similar ontertninenent (il’arrce^a efe Taureaux) la provided 
on featival daye by tbe people of Bciincalre, a towu aitutted oppoalto Taraicon In 
the south of France. But i& this cnee no laea tbaa five buHe are let loose at the 
same tlmo, and—jf the illuatratlon la a faithful one—the jieopie in tbe “ring "seem 
to have a very poor ebance aa tbe enliaale' horna are uot protected in acy way. 
There Ie ccrtalaly no cruelty to tbe bull In either of tboae caaea, for again we aee 
that n'o boraee are employed, and tbe only deoger ia ^at to ibe moo. 

A a tbe dauger, therefore, ie wholly on the men'a side (particularly la N. Nigeria), 
aod tho aoinal ie nel "doomed iroa tbe moment of It* eutraooe Into tbe arena" j 
boU-flghtlDg in Portugal and Nigeria, at any mte, may justly be ocneidered a humane 
sport. CertelDly thoae wbo aboot tame birda and aet doge oo to belpleae aairoala 
cannot condemn it. A- J. N. TREMKAHKE, 

England r Aroheology. Ounnlngton. 

PiU on MorsAn'e Hill, near Devliee. By (Mrt.) M. B. Ounniap/on. QA 

In Anguet 1909 some plU on blorgan’s Hilt, near Devieee, Wilta, were OO 

oaamlned by Mr. B. H. Cunningtou, P.S.A.Scot,, wRL e view to ascertaining tbolr 
oaCure. Some years ego tbe lUv. A. C. Smith called attention to tbeeo numerous 
pit-like depressions on Uorgan's Hill, and auggeated that they were tbe aites of 
(^it^welilDga.^ 

Oo tbe alope of the hill eaat of Kune Eool], about tbe 800 contour Hue, and 

all within an area of a few hundred yanie, aome tbirty>6ve pita may he counted. 

Aa, however, it ia not elways easy to diatiogutsb between the pits and the iiregu* 
laritiea of the surface left by old chalk diggings this number can only 1>e taken aa 
approximately correoi. 

Tbe pita vary in aise. ranging from sbaiiow, sauee^like dopreasione, 4 or 5 feet iu 
diameter, up to large pooddike basins of from 18 to 20 loot in diameter. The depths 
vary also, irrsspsclive of the diameters, some of the larger ones being ahaltow, while 
others of medium else are from 4 to 5 feet deep. Some of the pits are solitary, others 
are grouped in twoa and threes, eometimee aotually merging one into aootber. Round 
abont some of them are heaps of rnbbieb ebowlng that at seme time they have been dug 
into, and it was thought that tbe pits might all prove to bo ooly the sites of old cbalk 

* Than wfr« tvn bulla fought in a porloil o( two houn* saual pisy; but tUa I was toU gave 
kia UBS to each Imll tbaa Is nsuaJly (be 

r (Ae StoUurUnd ^ p. S52. 

r ^ yank WtUAir*, SectiOD IV, B VU, d, p, 48. Ordnance Hap, WUtehfro Sheet, 

XXXCV, K.E., e inebee. 
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diggiQga; UwM tborofora wUb no T«rt e&tignino oxpaoteUoda of iholr proTiiig *o b« 
indeed plt-dwoinngs tlut ii wu docidod to tc«t tomo of thora. 

For thU purpoiie two piw ^ore clioaen olew to the rigLt-hwid aide of tbe trtok 
from Biahopa CacniDga to CalatoQO. Tbe amallor of ibe two befovo oxoevetiou w** 

5 feet in diemetoT end 6 incbes deop in tbe contro, the larger one, only 2 foot from the 
emellor, wea 12 feet in dietnetcr end 1 foot deep. 

The HTnalJer pit wna cleared out, nnd waa fouml to be 6 feel 3 hioboe deep, tbe 
Kidee were very emootli and oven, nnd tbe bottom rounded liko e t)Min. It oouuinetl 
h frevelly nibble mixed willi some clay nnd oocaaionnl itreaka of eand, end e fow 
unworn flint*; eomo of tbe gmvel wee black coated. Lining tU© bottom of the pit wm 
e layer of red clay, 3 to 4 Inobea thick, that had almoni the appoarniice of he?ing been 
puddled. 

Of the larger pit a half-aeotlou only wae ttkeu out, for bad it proved to be e pit* 
dwelling. It we« thought that a bettor idea of it* oonetmcUon could bo gained by taking 
out flrat one lialf and tbeu the ether, than by working over the whole area at once. 

Ae in the emaller adjoining pit tlie chalk aide* were emooth and even, but the 
ftiling-in differed eomowhaa Tbe gravel wae not ruLbly, but wm mixe^l with an 
exiremoly atlff toneclouK clay, and there were a great uumber of large uuworn fliote. 
The digging wm hard and laborioua, and when it had beou carried down to a depth of 

6 feel, it wm given up, m It win* then quit© clear that the depoelt wae a natural one, 
and tUni th© pit miglit U of very conalderable depth. Neitlier of tbeae two pita 
ebowed any aigna of having beeu previously dug into.' 

A largv pit aoine 50 yawl# to the aant of iho flrat two wa« then triod. 

It was ly feel hi diameter and 4 feet deep before excavation. Tliero were beape 
of rubbiab about Its aidea, and it appeared to have boon dug into before, and chiefly 
for tbU reason it wai ohoeen as a Met, It proved to be a pit filled with clay and flints 
praotloolly identical with the larger of the two fire* opened. Tbe digging wae oarried 
down for 4 feet and then given op for tbe eame reaeon that the oiber had beou. Two 
other Btedium-aiaed pit*, 11 feet and 13 feet In diameter reapeotlveiy, wye aieo te*ted 
with tbe same reeuii*, and ae the work was todloue, and, from the point of view of 
pit-dwellioge, apparently hopeleaa, no more were attempted. 

The five plte thna lened were luidouhtedly “swallow" or “pot” bole* in the 
chalk, and although it would be rash to aay that all the elmllar pUa thoreahoiite 
are also pet hole* there i* nothing -npcrKolally to differeutiato ibom from thoao 
ohoaen for oxamlna^ou. 

Oue of til© workmen aaid that at one time he had dug clay for puddling a ponG 
from a pit ou tbe other aide of Morgan‘a Hill where the clay wae mixed witli films and 
of a aieoilar nature : another local labourer called the pit* “ clay boles,” cod apparently 
thought we ought to have knows that only olay and flint* would be found in them, 

A little further down th© hill to the aoutb-oaet. Mowing the crop of tbe itrata, 
there are a eerie* of tliggiuge for bard chalk, some of them being qulus recent, la tbe 
lection there expoaed the cbalk ia in places oapped with red clay, and amall baain and 
fuoneUlike cavities are filled-with Bimilar olay reproducing ia miniature the larger 


pOC*hol08. 1 Tj.,, 

Aeit was lather unexpected to find pot-hoica io thle situation on Morgens Hill, 
tho'oircumatanecs were made known to A, J- Jukes Browne, ISaq., 1 who very 

kindly replied that pouholes of the kiad described aod filled with the roaterlol which 
ia generally known u “day with fllnta” may he found in any part of the chalk, 
although not always marked by depreeaions. “Your experience,” Mr. Jukce Browu© 
adds. “ ie worth puttbg oa record oa a warning to archreologleca ogaiuat the pit*falla 
that Inrk In eupt>ose.l pit dwolliuga." M. B. CUNKINGTON, 
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Aden: Sudan. Lloyd. 

Some Sudaneee Supepetitfone. Py B. Llnyd^ M.D. A A 

My boy, Moliamcnsd, hw jnet boon favouring me with hie tiewB of the 08 
eupernttitrel. He told jne of a race of beings vho by day walk the eCreate aa men 
bntby night retire into (be deptbi of tberi7M> in the form of crocodilea, from whence 
they watch for people to oooe down and bathe, who become their prey. Such an ene 
some time ago Cook a man bare. The inamour (a sort of mayor) tried to ahoot (be 
creature, bin failing he weol oTer to the Sheikh in Haifalya, to whom be gave 
preiente to abut the creature’s mouth, Since then It Laa been restndoed by the 
power of Che Shelkb, When you aee eomaone who you fear la one of thaaa creatiiree 
in biiman ihape, you try it by aayiog, “ Peace bo on you.” A mao, of conrie, will 
reply, “Ooyon be paaco.” But if it is the creature it will walk atraigbt on without 
taking any notice. There are other ohartnjng creature* that iiibabit dark rootua and 
leap out asd aoream at you, Certala place* are Inhabited by ereaturei that play about 
at night like mao laughing nnd ahouting to each cthor and who kill with atonea aoyona 
who comee near to them. The great thing is always ko eit tight and aay, *'Iq the 
‘‘name of God, the meroffn), the cempaaalcnate ” a charm which in theory caiuaa 
ail such (hioga to vniklib, Practically on at leaat one oeea«ioo when be met eome of 
tbeeo queer folk* by night, Mobammeil lan for an boar without atoppiog, He alec 
told me a alory of a womau who .narrled a blind man and eoon after died. Zii 
oompaaiion for bin the kieigbboure oombloed to pay the funeral expeniti and get the 
woman buried, rather preejoue.ly ai it trampIred, for two daya later abe aroae from iLa 
grare and returned. Now ebe alwaye goes about with eyea oait down noabla to 
raiaa them to look aDyone in the face, and further, alwaye hai a queer noiea going 
on ia bar cheat. LLOYD 


REVIEWS. 

^ MOller. 

HarobKht PaUograpkit! dis UffypHtcAt BuehchH/l la ihrtr Butmeklwig A A 
darf)in/ttn Dgnoitie bi$ *ur reintMAeA Ao;«r«i/, Dargaetallt von Georg uU 
M8Uw- Band I. ^ Bi$ turn Beginn der aebUfAnttn Dyn<utk. Band 11; Von dtr 

DgnaHie. Laipelg, 1909. 

The first two Iniulmanu of Dr. MCller’a work on hleratio palmography exhibit 
in a high degree tboee qualltiee of aocuraoy and thoroughneae wbiob one it accuetomed 
to expect in a German handbook. Tbe praetlael ralue of the treatiae will be con- 
aidarable : to tbe atudeat aail nnfamiUar with the forma of the biaratic algo a it will 
proto a euro guide ; to tbe echolar aeeking to determine tbe age of an undated menu- 
^pt It will aupply tbe requiaiie evidence. Dr, UdUar’e own interest in the anbjoct 
la, however, obviaualy no mere practical oua ; bi* chief coucara has been to trace the 
development of tbe hieroglyph* into curtiva and relatively impiolorial aymbola, and 
to dj«ov»r the reaaooe, the method, and tbe aotuid cauae of that derelopaeot. 

And, indeed, the theme, broadly viewed, baa an iuteraat cotiiderably wider than 
the nar«w linuta of Egyptian philological reaearcb. Boceut autbontiaa no longer 
favour tha ^jew that darivea the PbowicUn alphabet from tbe hieratic, aa wm main- 
twoed by de :^ug6. But whatever the origin of that alpbabet-^aema now look 
towards C«te for ita aourea—St undoubtedly eprang ultimately from a pjctographic 
aenpt; and the development of tbe Egyptian hiaratio and demotic cbaractera remain a 
by far the moat lUnminatiog analogy by which tbe early bUtory of Semitic and Buro- 
peac acripu can be reconstructed in the imagioaiion. 

in Egypt the need for a rapid writing in addition to the laborioua lawdary kind 
WM Wt from tba very beginning, and tha adoption of the reed pan and thepapyrna 
la place of chiaal and stone at once created a curaive atyla. Still, ibia did not oust 
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tbs earlier mode of writiog, the ornameotal Talue of whieli oensed it to be preserved 
for public eod semi*pub|ie moonmente. For lUtle ie«a tban 3,000 jeare the hierogl^pbic 
and bioratic et^Ioe co*exiB(«d, often moniallj lefluenclDg and modifying one aoocher. 
Tfarongboot the earlier ages bieratie gradnally game in iodividualitj, and at last, 
towards tbe PersUn period, sub'dirides into two varieties, ofwbiob (be more cursivei 
known as demotic, no longer bears an/ visible resemblsace to Ita blsrogl/pbio ancestor. 
Hieratic is heooeforth reserved for saerod texts written on pap/nss, and thus at 
length acquires Its title to tbe name h/ whioli it is known to sebolai^—we have the 
name from Clement of Alexandria. Demotio Is emplo/ed for basinees and licerary 
texts, written on psp/rus end ou potsherds. Tbe bierogl/pbs are still retainsd to 
adorn the vast walls ol tbe Ptolemaic temples. Ju detsdl tbe evolution Is extremely 
complex, and this Is not tbe place to siimmarise its lesding principles. Those whom it 
may interest can safely be referred to Dr. Mdtler's work, and espeolsHy whan tbe fourth 
part, wherein the development of tbe individual signs will be disenssed, bu been issued. 

Tbe principal portion of the volumes already in eur hands oonaiite of admirable 
tabular plates, in which is displayed the gradual modiflcstion of the signs from thoir 
hleroglypbio prototypes downwaHs. Tbe examples for each period are traoed from 
well*datad papyri, wblob are dlsoussed and dMorlbed in a preliminary section. Hod 
tlie author been able to consult tbe colleotlons of 'Turin, Leiden, aod London as well 
as those of Serlin, Paris aud Cairo, be would doubtless have been able to supplement 
bis second volume with a certain uumber of rare forme and uncommon aigns; but this 
Is DO very serious defect where so much tliat is good is offered, and tbe first volume 
is singularly eomplotc. 

A special word ol oominendation Is due to tbe reproduotions of hieroglyphs In 
the first column of tlm tahles: Dr. Hbller baa rightly not contented himself with 
giving tho ltt« aod often grossly misapprehended forms employed la priuted works 
on hieroglyphs. Excellent photographic samples of hieratic writing term! cate each 
volilme. A. H. (^• 

Afhloa. Johnston. 

A Butory and J?tt«ripficn q/* ike Brituh S/npire in Adrien. By Sir Harry Q4 
Johostoa, O.C.bi.fv.. E.C.B.. D.So. Loodon: Httioual Society, H.a. Pp. wl 
xix + 429. Prioe 10s. fid. 

la this book Sir Horry Johostoa gives a brief hut sucoiact history of eaoh of 
onr African coloniee. Written in an easy, unaffeeted style, it affords the ordtoary 
reader the opportunity of learning, with tho expenditure of little time or effort, the 
present ooodiciun of those coloaiea tnd bow they oame to reach it. South Africa, 
not uu&atmlly, claims the lion's share, half tbe book, in fact, being devoted to the 
Sou^ African colonies. Ineludiug a chapter oa tbe astivee inhabiting thorn. Tbe 
ethnology is also dealt with in a aeries of lengthy notes at tbe end of several of tbe 
chapters. With bis very loug aud wide experience of Africa the author’s views on 
this aspect of bU subject will be read with Interest aad respect, tboogk some etbao* 
logieta will probobly be uaahle always to come to oonolnslons so oertsia and definite 
ae be does. Some of his reraarke are ecrtaioly strlklog; for instance, he describes 
tbe Cape Boys as a strongly'built, yeUoW'skinned people of Hottentot, Boer, British, 
Negro, aud Malay Interrulxture on tlieirway to make a uetc race, which resombloe 
somewhat in ootword appaarancu tiie Tartar typo of Central Asia. 

An interesting feature of tbe work Is fouud in tbe references to tbe fauna, os 
which the author is so high an aotborlty. 

Thera Is a good deal of criticism of the Home Goverumeut in its dealings with 
OQT African colonies. He polnu out hew the weakness, vacillation, aod ignorance of 
tbe goveruiog powers at home have iotenslfied the difficulties of governing South 
Airioa, and the injustice dose to some of tbe best aud most enlightened goveroors \ 
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anJ (hdr miaUkea an attributed to Igooraiiceof gaoerapbj^ niithropologj. aod blstorj. 
C&biaei mioisters might i»peod their time Icai* oaefnllj than la reading tbU book. 

There are a nomker of good maps uucl a pr«fnaion of illustrations, mostlj from 
pbotograpba, and a good index. It U a matter for regret. Lowever. that the l>ook 
>8 printed oo beavilj loaded paper. wLioh adds grondj to its weight, and makee it 
heavy and unwieldy to hold. £/• A. P. 


PROCEEDINGS OI* SOCIETIES. 

AnthropcQogy. British Assooiation. 

Anthropology nt ike Brititk Ateoeiadon, ShefUld Mniing, AnguH to QA 
September 7M, 1910. Vfa 

The AotbropologicAl Section mot at the Central Secondary School, Sheffield, 
nnder the presidency of Mr. NS*. Orooke. The Prealdeut’e addieea, which dealt cbiedy 
with autl)ropologlcal problcma lu relation to India^ will bo foujid in Naturt. Particular 
attention ebon Id be drawn to the joint dlaonseioo of the Anthropological and Edaeationai 
Seotiona on InlelUgeoce teste for ecbool childreri. Some of the papers read at this 
diacnasion will be foaod below. 

1q tho auroinary which follows the papers are ciaseilied under subjects, and the 
dnal deetinatioo of papers, eo far ae is known at present is indicated in square 
brecketo. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

PsopBBSOK C. J. ld.A., M.D., So.D.—A Hart Form <tf Divided Parietal 

tA the Craruum (if a Chmpamte^ —Apart freoD the presea ce of groups of small wonorao 
bones, diviaioe of the parietala In the anthropoids Is a very rare condition. The case 
which 1 now describe appears also to be one of complete division of both parietala, each 
by a horizontal sotare runniug the entire length of tho bones and joining the eoronal 
with the lacobdoid aninrea. This caao, however, Is of further loCereet owing to the 
extraordinvy way in wbioli tiie upper eegment of each hono is again subdivided, giving 
that part of the vault of the crainum the appearance of the counties of a map. when 
viewed from above. Correlated with the condition there is a tbinnlng out of the bones 
of the cranial vanit and reduction of the rise and strength of the sygomatic arch and 
of many processes of the base of the ekulL In w^ght this eraniam is decidedly 
lighter than ibac of au average chlmpeusee of its size.—[ 4 /ourn. Hoy. AntAr. /nst.j 

W. L. H. DucKWOkTU, M.A., M.D., Sc.D.—A'ofe on tome Anatomical Spteimont 
of Anthropological irUtreit, prepared by means ^ tM New Afttfotome of the 
Camdn^^c Seientifie Instrument Company. new microtome of the Cambridge 
SoientiHc Instrument Gofopaoy provides a means of preparation of authropologioal 
material possessing great ictoresC. Tho lostrument has been carefully teated at the 
Aoatomy School at Cambridge, aad some of tbe preparations yielded by it hare been 
mounted as laotem'Slidas. The instrument is fully described in tbe Instrument 
Company's list, and it will therefore suffice In this place to state that it combines some 
of tbe vainable mechanism of tbe well-known rooking" miorotome with groat rigidity 
aod uniform action. The experlmeata above'mentioiiod show that tbe iastrument will 
cut good aections. of an area of 10 square inches at least and of material of very 
varying density, which always 3 )re 6 ents special dlfficultieu. The chief poiut emphasised 
is the importaoce of such preparations In clucldailng the dotalls of structure, when 
tbe boman tissues are compared with corresponding parts of the larger mammalia, 
particniarly anthropoid mooksys. 

Anthropometric Investigation in the Britisk Isles. Report of the ConkmsUee.^ 
Dnrisg the past year aothropometric invostigatioa itea been making steady, though as 
yet somewbat slow, progress in tbo Srltish Isles. 
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Uod^r recent Actn of Pikrlcuneot rootuiUroEDehte of lieigbe an<l weight are bebtg 
exteosivolf carried out io prlcuary ecboole in Engluid nnd Scotland, and numerous 
inquiries hare been recelred from medical ofKcere aud ochors as to the best mellioda 
of making these moaem^ernents. 

'Die Committee is makiug arraDgemente, in co-operation with other agencies, to 
hare meMurereentK mado of the adnlc rural population of tlie British Islea 

Applications have l«on received for inforroaciou about uietlioda of mcrtsnremetit 
from man/ partH of Greater Britain, as, for example, C/prue, Australia, eo<l New 
Zealand. 

ARCH-EOLOGY. 

Gueat Bbitaix. 

T. Asnuv. M.A., D.LiTt.—Saxavodc/u ai Caerwu^, .WcHWOKtAsArre, on 
Ms Sile of iht Romano-BvUhk City of Venta Silurum h/ 1909-10.—The excavations 
of 1909 were at 6rst carried od in the north-east corner of the dt/. ImporCart 
additiona wore made to the plan, which was found to preserve (he regnlor arrangement 
noticed elsewhere. Remains of several housee were discovered, and also those of a 
building, more than once altered, which, it Is possible, are those of a Chris^an church. 
Later in the season attention was devoted to tbe oompletioii of the exoava^on of the 
oentral iosula in the uortli half of the olty, which coutaloa the Forum and Basilica. 
The greater part of it had been excavated in 1907, bnt it was found possible in 1909 
to make arrangeioeuta for the exploration of the weainro portion of tbe Basilica and 
the wostero side of the Forum. The block was found to 1>e perfectly reoMigular. 
beiog thus more carefully laid out than most of the other buildings at Caerweiit. 
The Ba^lioa lind no apse at either end, but at each end of the north aisle and nav« 
was a ebamher of the same width as theirs, while at oacb end of the south aisle there 
was an eutrance from tbe streets which ran outside the Forum 09 the east and went. 
Tbe south usle bad an open arcade towards tlie Forum, which was .surroaoded on (be 
other sides (with the possible exception of the west ude) by an ambulatory and slops; 
and the open area was drained by a large box drmn. 

The excavatious of 1910 were ooudneted on tbe eonth side of the high rood, 
which coincides with the ancient road tbrongh tbe centre of the town. They reeultsd 
in tbe discovery of a few houses, one of them much altered, so that its origlool plan 
is difficoU to make out. In the centre cf it is a well*coostructed cellar. Numerous 
skeletons have been diacoverad here, over a hundred la all. The burials are obviously 
of posuRoman date, the walla of tbe house having been pvtinlly deetro/ed when tbe 
grnres were dug. 

H. D. A0LAHP--“6'09ia Prehiiioric M(mu4\$Hi4 in the SeiUy Islet- —Two groups 
of meublrs were described, each of which appears to have au uauaaal arrangement. 
Several of the men bite of one group have » constant orientation differing 4 degrees 
from the normal bearing. 

A group of inCerscc^ug banks was also described. The bearings of the different 
members have the same variation from a normal bearing a;* the menhirs in one of the 
groups first descril^. 

The Lake Villages in (he Neighbourhood of Glastorhury. Report of the 
Commit results of the teotativc explorations la 1908 of tbe Laku Village at 
Menro were of so Importaut and enooumging a nature, that the matter was at once 
takeo up by tbe Somersetshire ArcbteologicaJ and Natural History Society, but owing 
to tie large amonnt of work to be accomplish^ for the publication of the monograph 
on the Glastonbury Lake Tillage, it was deeraod advisable to postpone the further 
examination of the bleare alte not!I 1910. The first season's ayetematic digging 
opened co May 23rd and continued for throe weeks, excluding the week devoted to 
filling tn the area dug. 
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The Leke Tillege 4t Metre lies three cnilee west of tho aow fuhy-ezplored 
Gltstonhoiy Ltke Tilltge, in the peat moor tdjolning the oortb margin of t let' ridgo 
of grou&d, ft:»rmerl 7 an leltod^ on which the modem village of Metre now stande, end 
from 400 to 600 feet south of the Kiver Brae. Befoie cbe Brue wae embanked, and the 
draloing of the awampe had been attempted In uonaatic timet, Metre Pool wtt of far 
greater extent, and included tlie Cake TiUege within the Hioite of iu eoutb'wott 
border. TbeLake Village now stands infertile paatai'e.tbe level of the eurrounding 
fields belogfroRi 12 to 14 feet above the mean tide level, and is aitnaced eleven miles 
sontb-east from the preseat coiet-Hse atBarnhacD. The ancient site consists of two 
disUoet groups of low circalar moiiuds separated b; a level piece of groandfroia 200 
to 900 feet lo width. So far as a superficial survej permits the two settleoienis appear 
to consist of about 100 dwellings covering parts of seveo fields (uotfive as fonnerlj 
stated) and oecup/ing a track of land that measures rougblj from 1,900 to 1,600 feet 
east and wost, hy Crom 200 Co 250 feet north and south. The Llgbest mound 
measures 4*4 feet above the surface of the surrounding field*level. The ellnvlum 
covering the ml joining fields veries from 12 to 30 inches in depth. From borings 
made this year ft was ascertained that the depth of peat underlying the dwellings 
varies from 7 to 11 feet in thickuess. Below the peat is a layer of soft grey-eolonred 
clay, lying on beds of lies stens. The reeeut excavations included the examination 
of three dwellings, i.e., Moonds 1,11, VI, the partial exploration of Mouad VII, and 
the waet quarter of Mound V, together wi6 the intervening spaces of level ground 
situated lo Field XV \ also the digging of several trenches on the north and south 
sides of the marginal mounds In Field IV, with the object oC finding Che palisading. 
Although the ground was ezemined for some 100 feet or more from the dwelKoga, 
no border - protection wee discovered comparable with that which sorronnded the 
Glastonbury Lake Yillage.~[i7e^. Srit. Aasoe.^ Shaffitldy 19I0.J 

Rxv. A. InviKa, D-Sc., B-A,— The Biak^p'a St^rtfard Prakistoric /forre.—The 
bones have been compared with others of neolithie age at Soutix Keosington and 
Jermyn Street; also with those from tiewstead, nc«f Melrose, of tbe Roman period. 
Cloee anetomical relations were given between the Scortford skeleton and the bones 
discovered (a) in tbe neoUtbio deposits of Pomsraula, (5) the bronea deposits of 
Spaodau, (c) tbs pile-dwelliog site of the Starobet^r See, ((f) tbe river drift at 
Ilford, aocl (a) tbe pleisCoceDB deposits of Gnnohester. The vertebral formula is 
that of the sebra (Flower), and difiers both from horses of tbe £quus PrjyeaUkii type 
and tbe Plateau type of Ewart. It is a ligbter>linibed animal tbao Nebring’s Bemsgeu 
horse, though in its teeth it reserablss that most closely. Upon tbe whole it seems 
to bs a blend of tbe Forest ” and the *' Plateau " types of Ewart. The general 
cOQoInsloQ seems warranted that the horse represent a race of late pleUtoceoe times, 
as a survival Into Che neolithic or brooxe age, cort^nly uot lab^ than the La Tine 

Psor. K. C. Boaa^qoBT.— 7*A< fVork of tU Literpool CommiUetfoT Exeavatioii 
and Sesearek in WaU* and the Marck$$. —Tbe author described the ezcavatloos which 
have been carried on at Caerswe.— [iZeport of tk« Lioarpool ConmiUes.] 

Albx SuTHXRLAitD.-^^naetsrion of Brock o/ CogU, f^aiUn, Caiihno *^.—It is 
due to Dr. AnsCtuihet Eavidson, Lea Angeles, that tbe existence of tbe brocb was 
proved. 

Tbe plan was carefully drawn by exact mesBoremenCs on tiie spot by Mr. Micolaoo. 
The only entrance, about 2 feet wide, to the Cogle Brooh Is on the west. At the 
Seottack and other excavated Crithness brooks tbe entrance is on tbe east. 

The thickness of tbe walls is 15 feat, and the circle enclosed baa a diameter 
of $0 feet. There were two upright fiagstooes 2 feet high and 2 feet apart. The 
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sv«rftg« height of the walle rerDaloiug in siiu would be ftboat 3 fo«e. Proheb]; 
60 feet or 70 feet had fallea and helped to fonn the mound. Vegetation had grown 
end decajed and buried the atupendous structnre for ages. Dr. Davidaon ideotihed 
fire eaceeMive lajere of aabee and paTetoent, and the charred remaina of wood 
iodicatod thefne). Trnnka and hraacbee of pine, birch, end haeel*Diita are frec^oeotlj 
got in peat eutting at considerable depth in Oogle mosa. 

Dr. Davidson made sections of some of these pines, and found Chat their aoQual 
rate of growth coincided with that of the chaired fragiaents found so abohdtiitlf in 
the brocla 

Tbe most important of tlie neolithic remaine were the stone pestles fonod in 
the lowest sCratum of aahea. Tbese> over twenty, were in only a few jnstancea 
peetle shaped. Tliey were made of hard-grained, basaltic'like stone, and were 
origioailj of oval or oblong ebape. By coostant use In pounding, tbe edges were 
bevelled, aod a few of them were won qniU oiroular and bevelled all ronnd. Two 
stoues with shallow mortars were found, as also some saddle qoerns with tbe usual 
hand^indiug etoae, and numerous stone pebbles, probably used for sling stones. 

Almost all the bones were broken to exffact tbe marrow. None showed evidence 
of fire, and tbe condition of the bones would show that they were very imperfectly 
cooked. Farts of tusks of bosr, goal, horse, and ox eonld be identified, aud also 
bat, with probably great ank. Theee have been sent to Professor Bryce, Glasgow 
University, for fuitbor investigation. 

G 2 ono£ CimcR. — Somt Unexplored Fklde in British Archeology,—'Eh* 
purpose of this paper was threefold, vis, 

(1) To indicate some hitherto unexplored fields of research where antiquities 

await tbe spade of the field archaeologist: 

(2) To draw attention to tbe wholesale destruction of antiquities now going OQ 

in difierenc parts of tbe kingdom; aod 

(3) To suggest tbe establishment of regnlar aod systematic oversight of greet 

engineering works wbioh iovolve excavation and removal of the soil. 

The writer advocated the immediate ettablishmeot, ai far ae possible, of o regular 
systacD of arcbmological oversight wherever and whenever ezoavacioos are befog 
made In tbe soli ; and he enggeated that the matter be brought to the ziotfoe of 
the Ooversment in order to enlist ite sympathy and snpport.»^/4nji^uafy.3 

AF'RTCA. 

pROVBSSOB W. M. Flinders Pbtetx, D.C.L., F.B.S. — Excavations at Memphis.— 
[See Mas, 79, 1910.] 

C. G. Skliuhask, U.D.^X IfeoliiMe Site m the Southern Soudan. —> (Joum. 
Boy. Anikr. Inst., Vol. XL.] 

Meditbebakbak. 

ArehaolofficaJ and Ethnological Invesligaiions m 5ar«finia. Report of ihs 
Commiitee^Six more dolmen Combs were added to tbe list of four last year, 
nieking ten iDoniiments altogether of this kind which have been discovered. Tbe 
sIgcificaDoe of tbls discovery may be realised from tbe fact that, previous to the 
researches of last year and this, only one mouucnent of this class was known in Sardinia 
•"Chat Doar Bironi, referred to by Mootelios, and since pnblisbed by TaramellL Tbe 
general scientific result Spcoordlagly le : That we can now say definitely, not only that 
the great Tombs of the Giants ware developed from an earlier type of dolmen tomb, 
an has been coujeocnred by Montellus and ocbora, bnt that tbls devslopment took place 
oii the soil of Sardinia itself. The mysterions civilisation of the dolmen people has 
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loDg h pu*»I« to wcbfwlogjats. We cut now, bowever, coufidenlly say that bi 
Sardinia at least tbie doln»on eiiliure rejireserto a'l early episode in the great Bronae 
Age civillaatloii of tbe Nuragln. 

A onriona circume^anee came ont io tbe oourea of those reaeaTchoa. The dolmeqa 
In no case ehowed that juxtaposition to ilie Nuraghi whlcL wo had proviooely found 
to bo so couetant a concomitant pLenomenon in tba case of tl>c Tomha of tbe OtanW. 
Ooe might as well bavo been In Coralea! Aod it Is well known thee m the sister 
iaUnJ tliere are no Nunghi, and tbat tliore tbe dolmen type of toinii snrviTed 
through out tbe Bronze Age. 

Tbe last part of the campaign was deroted to a partial exploration of the conutry 
to westward of Hacomcr. called Planargia, aa far as Cugllarl and the sea. 

The NuraghI !ii ibis whole region are of tbe very greatest importance, espeolaUy 
from tbe point of view of their strategic siguiticanoe. Thoy form a regular network 
ns far as thesoa. and oue oaa see by etudying (boir positions of vantage that they are 
all directly or Indlroetly in signalling ooiaminiication with each other. They are, as 
Mr. N’ewton haa well remarked, regular bloolC'houses whiob might very well be 
nompared with these which bavo |>effonned so promineut a part Id modern warfare, 
for example, in the Anal stsges of tlte Transvaal War. 

T, AsBBT, M.A.. D.LiTt.—ffxMvotiona ol ffaptar Xim and Mnaidiv, Malta.— 
Tbo ezcavallona which were oarried out by the (jloTeramenE of Malta, uiuler my 
direction, during the month of Jnoo, at the weU*known megalithlo bulldioga (lo 

probability ssuotoarloe) of Hngiar Kim and Moaidre, had a twofold object t It 
was desired to aioertehi wlieiber, in iko original exoavaiione of both hnildings In 
1639 and 1640, aud lu the supplementary exeavatiens of tbe former in 1865, the 
groond plan had been oompletely dieoovsredi or whether there were soy additions to 
be made to it; and also, Inaamaoh m previous explorers had urjfortueetoly almost 
OQtirely negleot^ to preserve tbe smell objeota, end espeoieUy tbe pottery, which It 
was obvious that they must have fouod, lo see whether It were not possible to remedy 
tlie deficiency to eomo eztest by tbe reooveryof suflloient pottery, at any rato, for tbe 
determlnatioo of tbe dare of tbe structure. In tbe course of ten days' work at each 
building eatisfaotory results wore srrived at in both ibese reapecta. It was foiiud tbet 
ill froot of tbo facade, both of Haglar Elm and of tbe lower building at Mnaldra, there 
was a large aroe roughly paved with slabe of ztooe. This was also tbe case at a 
hulldhig of a similar nature, excavated In 1909 oa tbe bill of Corradino, and seeme to 
have hsen a regoler feature. No further additions (exoept in small details) were made 
to the pUii of Hagiar Kin, but at Mnaidra It was found tbat besides the two malu 
parts of the itructore there were some subsidiary buildings, wbtob, though less messivs, 
were of poneiderablo Importaaoe ; they were perhaps devoted to domostio uses, laesmiioh 
as a very largo quan^ty of pottery was found la them. It was also saeertAioed tliat 
tbe site for tbe upper pare of the maio building, whiob Is uiidoabtedly later in date 
than the lower, waa obtained by heaping up agsdnsc tbe external nortlt*east wall of the 
latter a niau of small stones so as to form a level pletferin, hi stead of by cutting away 
tbe side of the rocky bill upon tlie elope of which Mnaidra is situated. 

In both buildings there were places in wblob tbe soil had not yet been completely 
cleved away, and chambers in wbioh tbe ancient Boors of pounded limeetoDS oblps 
(locally called "torba”) still maintained tbeir bardneea efter, perliaps. 4,000 years. 
It was here tbat email objeets ware found In considerable qaantmes—numerous frag- 
msnu of pottery and of Bint, but no trace of melAl. The former eorreepoDded absolutely 
with that found in tbe hypogeum of Halsafllsnl, aod lu the other megalithic buildings 
of tbe Islaod; eo tbat it seems dear Cbst Hsgiar Kim and Hnudra, like tbe rest, belong 
«c tbe neoUibio period. 
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Uoiler ond of th» MfUsr doors io Mnaldrik s ctirlonH group of emsll votiTe 
terrji^ttas was fouad. 

A few examplos wore also found of tli« small Kiona pillars, often narrowed in the 
ceoire, wbicii are common in tlie megsllthio buildings of Malta, boeli in iMletlon anti 
as sopporte to the cover* slabs of the <lolinsn*lika iiicbss whioL are so importAot a foattiro 
in thesQ buildings. In either cnas Dr, Arthur Evans thcaks that the/ must 1)0 troato*! 
as or personifications of the dolt/. Dr, Albert Majr is of opinion tbat the 

round towers, of which some half-dossn exist In MultA, liiso belong to the prahistoHo 
period ; but in a final exoavatcou at Torre Tal Wilgfn, near M>(flbl>a, we were not able 
to fiiidanj evidence in favour of this supposition, all cbe pottery which came to light 
boJonging at the earliest to the Punic period. 

Kbv, H. J. Dcrihpiblt) Astlrt, M.A.—Cup-ofuf and 

9om$ J^ofee on /hi at JTalsajfimi, J/ofra,—This bypogoum, or series of 

subtoTTAuean chambers, is one of tbe meet iotereetlng of tbo many prehistoric rem^na 
iu the islaod of Malta. It has been thorongbly excavated, and baa recently been 
dosorjhod by Profeaeor Zammit, Tbe hypogeum la a monument of the late Meolitbic 
Age of Mediterranean oiilturs. 

Two of the uUnmhen hare decorated roofs. Those decorations, in red paint, quite 
clear and distinct, tliough anmewbac worn by time, oouslit of a number of cup* and 
ling'markinge and spirals, finely oxecutod and in great variety, Tlio uomblnatlcn Is not 
coinmou In prebistorio Europe, though It is in Australia, It would seem to point to 
aa lufiltratiou of liroase Age, or Myceuean, culture, superimposed upon iho Noolltbie 
uuknrc of iliu earlier population townnle ehooloseof that uge, It Is aatJvo work, but 
ihe liifinuiioe of Crete is seen. 

A, J. 11, WaCS, M,A., a\ul M. S, TlIOH^soN, M.A.—AMauaftOM in Thtnalfiy 
IP 10,—The sites chosen for this year's work were TseugU in Central Thessaly, about 
midway bstwssn Phsrsala and Vslestlno, and Baohesan), balf>way between Larissa 
and Temps, 

At TsangU we stuk sevaral shafts from tbe top of tbe mound to virgin soil to 
tost tbe scratification, and also on tbo sast side elsared two small areas, where wo 
found the remains of naoUthio bouses, Tbe mouod is about 200 metres long and 
210 wide, and tbe deposit In the blgbeet part is about 10 taetrss thick. The 
results of tbe itratifioatioii of tho pottery will be mentioned in connection with tbst 
at Haobmani. Tbe houses are very interoetiogi one oonslsta of three houses built 
ono over another. They are square in plan and have as a rule two iueerusl 
buCtreases in each angle, aud all three beloug to the latter |Mrt of Che first usolitliio 
period, but tbe earliest house is slightly more prlmitivo in plan, aud has ouly five 
internal buttresses iastead of eight, Tho first two houses wars abandoned, but the 
third had been destroyed by fire, aud In it severs! good vases were found aiul twelve 
coltA, lo tbe escoad a store of over sixty ierra*cotu sllag bollste was found. The 
other bouBQ Imd heeu destroyed by fire towards tbe end of the first oeolltlitc poriod 
Hud was asvar afterwards rebuilt. This house Is very large and divided uc'row tl)e 
middle by a row of wooden posts. It hud eight interual bottrosees and u door iu tbo 
luidjle of eba sooth wall. A largo auiabor of vasas were found iu this house, msny 
celts, aud some Intercsring terrA'COtm statnotter. Id general tbo excavailon very 
rich iu stoua implements. Wo foiiitd about sevenly celts, including eome fine exarnples', 
kIso boCwoen twenty and thirty good torra^cotta statuottas waro discovered. Of these 
tbe male figures, which are rare iu Thessaly, ure reoiorkuble for their pbalilo uheracter 
Qod tho female figures for cbelr marked steatopygy. 

At B&chmanl the mound is about 112 matret^ long aud 9d wide, and the deposit is 
S metree ^ick. A oai^eful observariou of tbe stratification of tbe shafts sunk in this 
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CDOund find & c«rap»rtQon of H witb thd reaulu from Tsangli ivnd other sitee eoablea 
lie to divide ^e prebieConc remaiae of TbeMalj into four perlode : (1) Noolitbio<-< 
markod bf the preeence of red on white peioted potterj; (S) iKeoUthio—marked by 
the preeOQce of Dbimiol ud kindred waree; (S) 8xih'neo]JtbIo>-io tbU period fella the 
remarkable eneroetod ware, but while atone toole are common no trace of brooao hae 
yet beeo found in depoeica of tbie period ; (4) obaloo]itbi(^la thia period tbe pottery 
ia unpainted. and the latter part of it la apparently oontemporeoeona with late 
Uiooan II and HI, for Co it belong the tomba of Seaklo, Dblmloi. and Zerella, ud 
tbe L.bf. JII and Uinoac ware foancl at tbeaa and other eltoe. It ia alao noticeable 
that at Eaobmaai In tbe top of the depoait of tbe foortb period we foand many sherds 
of L.M. Ill ware mlxe-i with fragm^ea of primitlTe geometric pottery like that found 
in early Iron-Age tombs at Marmarlani and TbeotokOQ. In the deposit of the third 
period we found an obioog ene-roocoed house with tbe aoutbero abort aide rounded. 
In it we found three good epecimena of encruated ware, a aeriee of foor figurines with 
rough tenveotta bodice and painted atone heads, and a large store of carboniaed wheat, 
pease, leutila, figs, Ac. Aootber house of tbe aame type, with a allghtly more developed 
plan, was found iu the deposit of tbe fourth period, but apart from a few atone icople* 
meats uothlog was found io it. Tbe only other finds worth separata mentioe are three 
fragmeate of brouse fouud io the deposits of the fourth period aod a tomb that contained 
ooe X»M. Ill vaoe and two inferior gems. 

A. M. WooDwaRP, M.A., and H. A. Onxnnoo, M.A—A Groytp of Pttkiiioric 
Sites in Soutk-fVest Atia dfinor.—In all nineteen prehlstorio moemda were examined, 
extending from the piaio of Eluaeli (ia Nortb-Elast Lyd*) to Lake Eestel In Fiaidia, 
aod by way of Lake Earalltia aod the plaio round Tegeoui to Eare-Eyuk>baaar at the 
foot of Eaaak-Bal io Southern Phrygia. The ahsrds found on the mounds eoneistod 
m^ly of a red band-polished ware, assigaable to the Bronae Age, with rarer frag* 
meuU of a black polished ware. Some of tbeae sherds may possibly be of neolithic 
origio. With these was foaod on certain eites a large qaantity of painted fragmente, 
abowlng aualogies on the ooe hand with Cappadocian pot fabrioe, aod again with tboao 
of Che early Cypriote Iron Age. Tbie pottery would seem, howeTsr, for the most part 
Independent of JEgean Infioenoe or ioportatlon, end fragments of obsidian obi^ed 
are apparently oot of Meliao origio. Ooe of tho ^ger mounds at Tcbai Eeoar, pertly 
excavated for brick earth, provided a rough seotional view of stratification to a depth 
of 8 metres with three euperimposed floor lovele. On another mouud a few mllee to 
cbe west were tbe remaioa of a megalithic house of rectangular plan with an outer- 
walled courtyard. This building is probably to be dated uot earlier than tbe beginning 
of the Iron Age. 

The foil extent of thia civUlaarion la not yet determined, end' geosiwlisation wonld 
be premature; Ic would appear, however, that it is not merely a south-westerly ezteusion 
of tho prehistoric Cappadocian culture, bot largely Independent of lU 

Ahbkiox. 

Alice C. FlBTCann.—ArcAaofopicef Aetivitiet m tke Uhiud Stoiee of America. 
^Tbe paper opened with a brief account of tbe fonodarion of tbe Peabody Uuseom 
of Americeo Arobieology and Ethnology, Harvard Uslversily, tbe first lustitution In 
America fooudad for antbropologioal study, and recited its activities during tbe ciurect 
year. 

A short acoonnt followed of the (^vemment's movements which flu ally led to 
the eetablisbmeot of the Bureau of American Ethnology, its scope, and its work in 
the past aod at the present time, and the paper concluded with an account of the 
work andsrtaken by other public bodies. 

[A r^ort (A ti)e other papers read will appear In a subsequent number of UaM.] 
Printed by ftni asm Sromswoonn Bis Uaiestr's Prloten, Seat Hsiding Street, 5.C. 
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Solomon Islands. With Plate L. Rivers: 

Th# Solomon island Baakot. By W. H. B. Bioers, M.D., F.B.l>.,ffnd flg 
Mr$. HittffUen Quig^n, M.A. 

The Solomon Iilsod b«kel» wJtli iu pecnUar pstcblJke bnee, shown m rUio U 
Fise. 4 iiwl 6, bw bean aomowhol of » myitery to ontbropologiew. Il ba* oven boon 
9impoe*i that the baeket !• firae ramie end thou for woe unkiiowj\ reesou P*^**'';'^* 

Tbo meteriele for the following acoount were obtained In the islftud vnnonely oalJod 
Eddyitoue, Sinabo, or Nnrovo hi the woaieni pert of the Solomon iBland-. Hero, and 
probably throughout tha group, the mamifacwre le carried out exoluiively by women. 

The baikett ere miule from leavea of tbooooomut palm eallod nganM, which are 
about 120 to 180 cm. hi length, and uboiit 6 »m. in wldtlt at their brondeet part. Only 
new leareB from naar ibo top .of the tro© are need. Tha loevee are etfipped o« 
with a piece of bark atUol.od ; the ieavei and etlached part together are oa)l^ tohf^o, 
and the piece of hark sunalena. Theeo aro dried orer a apeoial kind of fire, callod 
vinaio, made by beaphg a aqnero mwe of atoneH, apieading firewood ovot them, and 
etoces again over all. When the fire baa l>een lighted and the atonee ore well heated, 
the tahnjo are held over the atonee at auch a <lieiALce a» to give a very decided boat to 
the hand. Tbe leavee aweat when thiie held over the firo, ninl are kept there till they 
are quite dry, probably for about ten minutes a- a rule, nad tbe long leaf la tbeo 
readily apUt down the middle and tbo midrib (pipiruAu) Inken out. The « 

the laares aro then aplll into narrow stripa ; fboa© near tUe edge of tbe leaf oallod tlw 
talinga (aara) ara of no uao, ao they arc torn off .vod thrown Into the aea. Tbo tipa M 
the liftlf loBvea are then eolpF-ed off with tba nail and the leavee split, alao with tbe nail, 
into Durrow stripe called njira. In tbe case of every alteroate njira the epUtting ia 
carried right up to thea*molo«x, but the intervenlog atripe are only split up to about 
16-18 ctn. from tbe top ; tbe broader atrips at the top being called rttargira, two 
mira Each rusnjira ia thus about 3 mm- iu width, divided about 16-18 cm. from its 
attacbmeot Into two atrtpa, each about 1*5 mm. above, gradually uperiog off to a 
breadth of about a millimeire. The atrips ne»e to the midrib, celled e;>flr«, are coarser 
than Ibe real, aud are eoparaled to be used‘for the manufacture of tbe ruder kiode of 
basket- Tie finer split siripa are separated from tbe simahna ready for use and are 
then called Aofunpan^i. The basket is called nioar, and the prooeea of ite manufacture 

or plaiting is called v»«. , • 

For tbe purpose of description it will be oonveiiieot to divide the prooees of 
manufacture into three itagoa :-(!) Making the upper rim : (2) Making the l-sdy of 
the baeket. Including tbe lower limi (3) Filling m tbe baae. 

(1) The first etep U to prepare a piece of leaf oalleil vopa™«y«»! wblcU 

is iiaed M a framework on which lo eUrl the upper rim of the baeket. ThiJ doo** 
not ealer into tbe completed structure, but le removed when the rim ia ioined Into 
a oirole The pinppu ehould be properly pi'epared ; bui, as it does not actually form 
part of the basket, the Eddy stone women aie now oonteot to use It green, tUoogh 
It was said that in Ruviaua it is atlll properly dried. The prooees of beginolng a new 
baeket la called pinppHpinppu mani. 

In the speclmeu flgnred (Fig. 1), tbe pingpu (A) conalste of a double strip of leaf, 
sDlit about 15-16 cm. from iu baee Into six strips which form the wefts. At 
tha point where the aplltiing begins tbo pinpffu is folded obliquely, and the wefu 
are iWlwed ae shown in die illuatracioa. Then other wefW (AorunpondO are 
introduced and ipterwoveu with iht pUgg^ to form the tbe baskoi. 

' ’ • Tbe term weft^lTapplWl lo eacb *savlo| Blomsiii,whetber ©oaslrtlng of ooc or moto etrlpa 
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TbeM kaltMffandi we iJl in pairs. Two long hoiun^ndiw token, atul jlieir enOe 
UId one above ibe other, overleppiug for a ipeeo of about 17-Id om., wuh the 
ehin? surfeoe- ontolde. The; thus form one long rtrip, single at the cods with a 
double piece In the centre. It is ibis double piece wbicb is pleitod in wilb the 
pinoffv (SH Fig. 1). Tlio npiw rim, llierefow, ie woven witli double wefts, while 
only einglo wdts are left to form t])e body of the basket, the ends of both aenen 
iormlog ft fringe on the inside of the oompieted alruclnre. 

At the euge shown In Fig. 1, when six or lOTen hlungandi beve been p eiled 
in Willi the pinggu, the letter could Inj removed withoot dleturbiog the polled 
rim, huL ee a matter of fact, it la not remored till the pWt has been oontinu*^ 
aa far as it neceeiary and the maker Is re«Iy M join the ernls to make the circle 
oomplete. Taking out the pmppw In called uniii panU, and JolmQg the top of iho 
basket ii Mri*arow«a. Fig. S ehowe Uic completed rim pulled apart at the p^ 
of junction to jlluKlrate the maihod of joining, the abort eiida being oa the lualda. 

(2) The plait!og ie iho;k ftontiauad nil down the body of the baaket m varioto 
airople patterus until it becomoe necessary ro begin the coutraotlon for the 

baae. At this point two or three Ao/ungandi are takeu togetber to form eaoh weft 
and the plaiting continued until tlie base ia eufflclently narrowed. 

So far there is noibiag peenliar about the eonatructioo, but at thia alage a 
cbaracteriatlo feature ia iotrodneed which baa led obeerrera to waume that tbe work 
is here flnisbed off and apatob added to term the bottom. Theproeaea ia come what 
iotrioate, but may bo elucidated by refereaBo to the IlluatretloQa. 

Firat, all the kotungandi are doubled obliquely back towards tbe luaide of tbe 
basket, and all the aiolatral wefu* caught dowo under the next Binigtrii weft but 
two, working from left to right (sea diagram. Fig. 3).t 

Next, the basket ia turned io^e out by being pnt on to the head and drawn 
down over it Tbe work Is then continued and tbe basket completed Inalde out. 

The wefts which had been caught down on the in aide (ocw tho outer aids) of 
the baaket are not used to fill in tbe bottom, but are ont off lator, end the cut 
enda cau ba aeeo iaalde the base of the finished itrncture (Fig. i). Before they are 
cut off they are pulled tight, ao as to dinaloiah the aise of tbe hole at the bottom. 
Tbe apeolmcn pbotographed (Fig. 5), shows the besket at tho stage at which the 
kotungandi have been ^ad tight but have not yet bean cat off. 

(3) The lest stage ia the filling in of tbe hole at the bottom, The rest of the 
kotungandi are pulled out (f.e,, tbe dexiral wefca in tbe diagram), end are plmted on 
t<^tber, four kotunpandi being token togoiber to form each weft, nnul tbe greater 
part of tbe hole ie filled ia. Then the wefts fitac plaited are lifted up, and tboae 
from the other aide Interlaced until the oppoaite side ie reached, Wbca the filling 
io is complete tho whole la quito loose. The weft* are then pulled tight. All the 
kotiiHpandi thus meet round the edge of the “ patob" which foma the base. Tbe 
final proceai la to finiah them off end keep them from slipping by plaiting in the ends, 
This plait can be seen encirellDg tbe rhn on the interior of tbe basket in Fig. 4. 

The filling Id of tbe bole ic called popcam,^ popopo, Tbe 

rim seen round the base of the completed basket on tho outolde is vtgolai, sad tbe 
plaiting on the IneUle piriula. The “patch” at the bottom of the basket ie the 
mioto, or navel. 

The easential feature of the AlUug ie of tbe bottom of tbe baaket produulog ita 

* Deicral wafu are Uieee towards tbs HRbt, ilalstTal thces leaobc towards tbe left. 

<0. T. Maecn, Jtopevf. U.8. Ket. Mut., 1 U« (Wt], p, 18 ). 

t In tbs diagiam tbe deatxal wads are absdoi] and tbe Hnlstrel lad plaio. Tbo dexiral w«fu 
are ibewo pallsd oat reedy for the 6aal sta^. 

1 Tbe nazoc mvmw is also appltsrt to tbs Sm few rows at the top of the bsskot. 
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pftUb>like Bppeftranc® 19 cLut lu level U different from tbirf of the reel of the bottom. 
Jt is clear tliet thin iliffereuoe in level is proiluced by the fact that the etrande, by means 
of which the base is tilled io, have to pass over llioae turned back. The proxlmaie 
cause of the special feature of tlia Solomon basket is clic tecbmcal fact that half the 
strands are nor used, but are doublwl Imek out of tbe way. 

When we liiru to inquiro why lialf of the nirands aro turned back, tbe most 
pjobable Cause wenid »Bom w be the fitienew of the mesh. If a l«ket la liegun from 
the top, the Ailing in of the bane wlU pre«ut no specinl difAcnliy bo long as tho strands 
are broad, and thei'efore few In number t bni when tltoy are fine, they form so great a 
uiws as to become uniuftiisgouble, und tlie makers of the Solomon basket adopted ihs 
device of using only half of thein. 

Tliereoan l>e little doubt that tbs presenoe of tlio '‘patch " wlthiu tlie busket is 
clue to tbe turning Inside out ilnrlug the process of mauufacturo. If tins did not.Uke 
plBce, and tha airandn were tornod back, tbe " patch " won Id bs on tbo cuter side of the 
bseket, and It seems most probable that ibe turning inside out was designed to transfer 

it ro tbe inside. , . . 

We have here a good eaample el the principle tliat in tech oology the obvioos 
explanalioo from the civilised poiut of view ie not necessarily oorroot- The basket of 
the Solomon islander plays a great part in bis life, and the obvious explauaUou of its 
special feature ia that it was devised lo atrengthon wbat was otberwiie tbe weakest 
part. 8o far frocn this feature having bcoo duo to the need for strength, wo bare a^u 
that ii is more probably the oonsoqoencs of the Hue)mas of the materials used lo making 
tJio bnnkst. It uaa followed aa the naloral result of a technical difficulty ariwng from 
thle Kueue«. It la true that the mode of filling in the basket has actually strengthened 
it; but, according to tbe above intorpretation, this was not tbe primary aim of tbe 
procedure, though the strength so produced has doubtless promoted survival Tbe 
Solomoo basket would not have survived if it hod not been strong. 

This affords a good iUuatratioQ of a principle wbiob iu iU appbcatiou la not 
confined to tecbuology. Because a eooiaJ or religious insdtuiion has a certtio effect 
it does uot follow that it was brought into being to produce that effect, thoogb it 
may have been that effect which bss allowed it to survive.^ ^ RIVERS 

A. HINGSTON QUIGQIN. 


DbbckU'TION Qf Plats L. 

Fjff, 1—Showing the pin^gu (A) with a few kolungandi added. 

Pig. 2._Showing the comp lewd rim puUed apart at the place of junotion W 

Ulna irate the method of joiolng when the pingpu hoe been removed. 

p'ig, a._Kxierior diagram to Illustrate method of forming lower rim (vepofai). 

Fig. 4.—Shewlog Interior cf bosket 

rig. 5.—Showlog basket immediately before filling In the base- 
Plg. 6.—Sliowing the conipletod Itase. 


India. 

India and Anthropolo*/: Ixtrad from » Qi 

at WlnohOiUr OoHoff*. By Sir If. Rtileyy K.CJ.E.t C.6.i., tIT 

Pretidtnl e/* tAe Boyat AniAropohyicnl TntUtuU. 

It is not only official work that I would ask yen to couslder when you muko 
up yonr rainda as to your coreer. Juet off the beaten track of your regular dodos as h 
ciTillan, but only just ofl It, and overlapping it at many points, there lie* a wide 
Held cf research which offers endless attractions to a closaical schulnr traio^ wj 
modern Hues. I mean eUmogmphy. tbe etudy of custom, myth, ritual, rellgiou. 
social etriKlure, and ho od. It ie hnrdly an esaggsmilou to say that yon have iu 
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Indifc sit the present d*y aprond out before you vef«/« dtecripla labella. e Tcraion, m 
some reepeota a gretesquo vereloo, of the daily Itfe of ibe Greeks and Bomana. 
AnceetoT worship deterwining tUe law of ioheritance; ZH mi^ores worebipped at rare 
ioterTals; minor gods without number, gods of boundaries, Tillages, rocks, treea, nTora, 
a&d departmental delUee who mu diseasee like cholera and amalUpo* and haea to be 
kept m good temper—these are some of the jiioidenta. Seme of the olaeeioal parallola 
are remarkable. Take, for example, the slaying of the eoitors In the Odywsy, the 
detaila of which are rather pimalhig. When you liaTe seen the courtyard of an Indian 
honee the whole affair becomes perfeutly plain. One nodorsunde how tlw dais wae M 
tho entrance of the hall, so that the siutora were trapped, aud why they oonld not rush 
Odyieene, as many a fanatic running amuck with a magaaine rifio baa been msbed 
in Indio. Then there ie the passage in the beginoing of tlm Coloneue where CEdlpii" 
and bis daughter violate a sacred grove and pay forfeit. Thai, has happeuod *o me 
several times lo the pursuit of beam. It usually oosU a rupee. , . , 

There is room for a tnoei inleioeting study of classical analogies m India. If 
one could reluoarnete ay friend Dr. Jackson, svhoUr and antbropologlet, as an Indian 
olvllian, one would get the ideal comWnation of philosophic Insight aud adminletrative 
capacity. Dr. Jackson as a district officor wonld have been a groat power in the land. 
For anthropology, which, after all, is merely s long and wilier alarming worJ for 
knowledge of the people (the German word udfAsr^anJe is much better) hae a high 
poUtical valoe. Sir Btmpfyldo Fuller put the point well when he said lu the ^ectator, 
•• Nothing wioe ibe regard of an Indian so eaally as a knowledge of facte ooonecled 
“ with hie religion, hia prejudices, or his habits. We do but little to secure that 
“ oar officers are equipped with these passports to popular r^ard.” I endorse every 
word of that, and I cbemh a fmat hope that some day the Govemmeot of India 
will follow the wise example of the Colonial Office and iosUt on selected candidatee 
for the Indian servlcas being taught the maaaers and customs of the people they 
bare to govern. If it is right to teach the anthropology of West Africa to the 
men who go there, much more, ae our old enemy Koclld saye, ie it right to loach 
the anthropology of India to ‘ho meu of the Indian servioee. H. H. RISLEY. 

Africa: Sudan. 

8om« HAdenefo* Word* httharto unpubllahatl. Part I. 

Campbell Thompsorty M.A., F.R.G.S. 

During six months travelling in 190d iu the Eaetern Sudan in the diatriot north 
and. north-west of Port Sudan among the Diahartn and Hadeiidoa, who live among 
these mouDtaiee, I made some small oolleotion of words and folk-tales In these dialects. 
As many of thorn are not given In AlmkvIsVs vocabalary and grammar or Bslniioh'a 
fFbrterluci der De^aupe Spwhe, I have given them, however imperfectly, iu tbo 
following Usu Arabic Is gradually ousting the native tongue of these wild and 
interestlag tribes, juat ae Gaelic hae been replaced by Eoglleb Iu tho Highlands. 

LIST OP IIADENDOA WORDS. 


Thompeon. 

85 


Aobxkvjatiovs. 

A. m Ahnkviit, Die BieeharuSpraeke. 

Am.« Amarar. 

B. m Biahari. 

Borokb. a BurckhardL 
U.wHadendoa. 

Lin. H Linaut de BeUefonde. 

Muqs. sMunsioger. 

! have reteioed Almkviat's forros In quociag from him; note that bla 
y or <’ to him also are due the quotations from writers other tbau Reloisob. 
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0. ■ Okela. 

R. M Rotana. 

Rein, m Reinitch. 
6 .s*Sawlkio. 

Sebw. V Sohweininrtli. 
Seett.» Seetsen. 
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Absciss : A. giv^ inne uid asil: I heard ffirhai (B.), ai)d la cBme)> (B.). 

Absint : Mdive, pronounced A'^e'dH Ijy B. 

Abubs : A. givoi a root gihar: 1 hoard affrSadi for **lie abuses'’ (R.). 

AoaCia : (^-).: tawwa (B.). A. glras ^*tavSi die Agbs> hlimosoiiart, 

Boin. gives Tav^g, acaeia ipiroearpc. 

AoaCu : tortile* : sagino (S.) : Sobw. given ^/ipoiie, acaeia cpiroearpe, 

XCi'OVNt ; Arabic word adopce<lf va^hntHh. A. givaa wliluh I also 

hoard (t.r., dag*ai (B.)). 

AccouvT : A. gives tdkana! I heani botii ^ iukI sAkan (.B,). Rehi. gives 
Aabir. 

Acou^KlD: Arabic word adopted: '*thou ar( aoeiiltomod" avnoadamitnia (6.). 

AvTBR: postpositive f>r6, e.g., Aawil ord, "after tbi* year”; AaW aratci icmni 
(B.). C/. A. 4n. 

ArrsuNOON : s{f*dAuri tifanda (B.). 

Avtbkwards : aril (B.). 

Aoaik : malStmo {i.e., oomposed of maJo " two ”) (B.). 

A«Bt "how old are you?" AornA n6k& Aate/aia (B.). (A. gives AdK^a aa pi. of 
hAwil, " year or 'wnruA u6k& kawJai (B.). 

All: A. giv^ kdrie, Mnns, Atf*s[o], Krockow eajs[o] : I heard kaaed: "are all of 
you living 1" is kastak d'haniban. Roiu. a&yn "Aors iin iiordeii, kaaa im sUdeii.” 

ALMORt>: Arfibiu word Uza adoptod (Am,). 

Alms: Arabic wnnl ivf^ adopted (Am., B.), 

Au>HB : "I uloiie,’' aneh ganaie (Am.): tfMoA gon&ga (13.). 

Alocp : tcHHuei kadida (*.«., "bigb voice”) (B.). 

Ambbq : Arabic ^vo^d adopted undej* the forma AeAro^dR (Am.X gthrabAn (B.). 

Amulst : Arabic word for "wriWog" adopted, /o«A’/oi.* rn&lut. 

Am cse : Arabic word adopted, (B.). 

Anoirnt : A. gives k^doy kianc, aud aeja for "old" : 1 beainl fld(A) and 

AxotBER: arikaiua (B.). 

Akt j A- gives hdnkana^ hHgana, Mniu. hanga}i6h [in.], hanganot [f.], Seats. 
[<] 0 npanu: I heard w'hong&na (B^ with article), hongvrnu (Am.), pi, y’AunpfiRO 

(B.). 

Amtiqoitus : Arabic word ant<AA/ adopted. 

An: A. gkvee laWnko, Bein. lalunkSc i I heard /aiftnk"d(d) (H.). 

Apple : Arabic word wlopted, o*ti^aA. 

Arut : e-k6gir (B.). 

Ask : n^'ed’iUl (^1 IUIq. no/^ k&t) (B.). 

Adwt : A. gives tf^ro, d4ra for boili £U and : according to my notes I was told 
Ai/a for ,eho former (B.), but this is given a« " gnuidmother ” by A., Muns., 
Krem.i and Beets., so there is probably it mistake ai>out my infonnation. 

Ax8: A. gives mdlav, Muns. to'melak, Ki^k, [<Ae]«of?o; I heard to^mAla from a 
Undeudoa soldier, but one Ahmed, a Bishnrl, had lorgotcon lu name. 

Bake : Sseu gives [sjhizrda .* I heard for "bsketl " imperative AarHka,S in. s. 

pert ka'diAtawa. I was also told for " tbe Inecul Is baked " o-ha'di Aaaukv (8.)i 
a word given undai' tbe form 6ej4A'a for "cooked " or "rlpo" by A. Another 
imperative given me wm dumida (B.) : l>ar»k titr dumboday "tbon ditlet cook" 
(B.): e/. Hein. ddf>*Ao, "bread.’' 

Bail : (H.). A. gives a word deAilu, " round.’' 

Barbpoot r aminia'oA (H.), iugUB (B.). 

Bark ; “ the dog berks," katotni o-yht (H. of the town), A«*«i o-yds (H. of the 
lulls). A. gives both words, but does not dislioguish between them in his 
vocabuJ ery. 
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BarW : A. givOH “iinfruclub*r” whloh I lieftnl for women siul wiroaU 

(H) • X w*8 (old for “ lUe (troiind U birren” o-Adi dw»«dA (H.)* 

Baskst : ihll (HO ; tke Aiwblo ffa/is (H., perLivpA from Areblc 

whioU Seett. gives nmlor the form ka/oi, 

Bat : Seel*. g*iT» “ flodMiiiau*,'* Ml i I lieeni e-W&ff (H.). 

BSAD : A. give* Ahyt ph-, CHwperk Mcks. to'oU, PI.die GlMporte : 

I heart Ifl-alh, pi. le alla (B.); A'#%> (6.) 5 O'l*®**) (**0^ M) 

(H.) j (wlrh e small (.Mjectloii) rfdW (HO; (M«ea type) (B.)- 

BiAKAs Artbie wort ftdopte<l,/»f (H.), so tl» SeeW.: (kaHoot, X^y> o-tkam (H.). 

Bsb: Mime, given 9'ujut (t.tf, o'uyut), ph «’««/ ^ 

hoard (H., S.). 

Bbiti.b : Ao<iflA*iB(A) (H.) i a largo -peciw, not mil Ike a aplder, but deoo not oat 
fl[ee» cnlor^iV (S.^ 

Bbllowa : o-Adr (HO. 

Belt : A. givoo AuAiJr; I lieert kaffUr (HelcUwi) and o Mrtm (II., S ) 

Bmd : A. giree Mlig: I Iieapl AorwA <’ArtNlga, “timu didst bond'* (H.): Rem. gives 
“Aflfig or Iflsig.** 

BlaKkbt : Arabic word adopted. t9-k'ta>U<t (Am.), 

Blbbp, to i imp./add, pron. /adlni, perl, /adla (H.): C/. Seet*. itffadkk ‘‘Narbe. 

BLtKD, HALF-: talo-hati*u»t{b) (8.). 

Btcf i aa an In stance of the eonfoslon of colours amoag t)»e Hadeiidoea, my oowo 
give *)fa» as equivalent for “blue,” while aceordlog to A- it*“green, 
Lin. “yellow.” Relo. dyinkil/drbig. See also Two-ooiocbbo. 

Boat (svAUf for pibbcko) : to-evxbdi (H-), lo-umbdi (H.). 

Boor : o-b«»ir6g (H.). 

Boil, to: imp. himoy pres. Aimaiw, perf. himaia (H.): “the water bolls,” axam 


yimai&ft ( 8 >). 

Bomb : A. give* for (be aingalar: I heard aUo mutk^a with pi. tf-nUkt. 

Bonb at thb Back or the bars : uy^kiii (S.). 

Boss OF QAK8L CHOBB CHBIT BSTWEBlT FORBLBO# : ^jOTT (pi. tho Same) (H.) (the 
Arabic - 

BoTTLS (g^lla ): Arable word adopted. 

Bow. TO \ Imp. rika, prw. rikiniy perf. rfAlo; the nonn is it rlka (H.) ; probably 
from Arabic 

Bowl : the Saw&kin eqolvalent for the Arab mu“ra/ is o.Aa'nee. 

Bra IK: A. gives Aum, which I heard with tho article w'Afim (H.) and e-kbm (8.)- 

Branp, to : imp. past turi a/Mtttoa (H.). Cf. the nonn 

** a cemeUrnark ” (8.). 

Brass : Arabic word adopted, owi'Ads (Okela), as well as t^bSiu. 

BrBad : tbe ordinary word i" c-Ai'df, A. giving tlie form hddai bread made 

of dough wrapped round stones and toasted on tbe fire Is a-berk^UdH. 

BMast i A give* “Btal»a*[?], Bruat, Krbk. (rnffcAa)” : I board o-rfdAd (B.). Itoin. 
has a word ddboy “ vorderselte.” 

Briolb, CAHKb'; o»kd4Al. 

BrothLAW : A. gives mslljo [?] : MuHt, o'mal^Oy der Schwager, tt'malUc 
die Behwiigcrui i I hoard a*mal^. Rein, gives two forms: md’sfi. 

BboibR: pttB./adapUenia s pass, baruk fad&mAb : the noun h fidid (H.). 

BocEBtr o^ruil, pi. ta-drak^a (H.) : 1 heard also tbe bastard form te-dug^ra. 8ee 
CiSTERK. Tbe word fkod&f has been adopted under the form t-tt^dd/ (H.), 
bat U is not knowu tti tbe bills. 

Buoklb : (H.). 

Bri>: “it puts forth buds,” buk taUti (H.). 
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BU8TA&D : I WM »W tliftt tbe eqnjvAl«Dt of the Arebic wm la.iidirh, the grout 
buftterd being lo-mSlSttt ndirdt (H.): Bern, give# mal&t-U endirko ee wiitieRA«»: 
tandfrAu ie giron by Seeta. u Xilhr^ Nenru ; end Krockew gkes ttantU-rth u 
ffauihuAn^ I flertuiily told '‘obiokon,’* “fowl;' for w«.ndirAo (S.) wd 
tU'ttdir/J (S.). 

Butcrxb : ‘*bo [j e buMher,” haru tagaril/* (H.). 

Cabbao* : I WM told tliot no word wi»e known. 

Caks: to-Ufftmal (K.), t<htamAilt(t (8.). 

CAiCRt-BAO : Arebio word tdopted, o^httrig, 

CAMaL-DRivBR I At*Wo wcffd tdopwd, O'gMM. 

Camsl^mabk, or BRAKU I (H.) (Aribio). 

Cambl ?AOK-ftAPJ)lA I O'Jeidr (S. end Odeeoo dUtrict), «-Aattdya («-). 

Caubl, uhwbahbd : O'Alted (H.). 

Carbl, too bo : (hi^icr (fl.)* 

Canal : (day) : lo-m^dA (mAd6() (H.)* ^ 

Cans : (Wj^) : (H.); Reio, giYea 

Caf i Arebk word adopted, ti-bom(ta (H.) : skulheep t Arobic woixl adepled, 
ti‘tagH (H.). 

Captain: Aroblo word adopted, oM'ow (H.). 

Caravan: Arabic word adopted, gillaba (H,). , 

Casbi^m : “ he pay. "O hoed " (Arebio «a iftikar) nU BMil : Cf. K..n. under halU. 

Carpbntfr: o-hdA&nd (H.). - . /tT\ 

CARrat: Arobic word adopted, ti^tggada (S.), but I wae also told o-augirt (H.). 
{sangarih “bed"). A. givea hnbui^ which I noted as o^iha^d, for tbe 
4*f r-mat; it waa explained to me as the hurt tUkehtr (H.). 

Cabtoe-tbbb : (H.) 5 caetor-oil, ft' (H.). 

Cat: ti-bUi$a (B.) ; ft-*«a (0-). (A. gives 1 R^o- ftlsw. ^a)i e-Zortr 

(Elaesala). A. gives a word nolii: Rem- gives both nolis and hlsi. 

Cataract is tbs btb : Cf. if*. 

Cacldrok : t^toQ *.e.> tbe great pot." 

Cbmtifbpb : girei. M toli$ by Munr. •• I he«d uAnlUU> fw the womOike blMk 
cenlipede found on the tops of the mountains. 

Cbrtain, a csnTAiH PBBSOS: Arable word adopted, flUm (S.). 

CHiOKtM: nearly full grown, see also Bcsiabo. 

CiNMAMOS: Arabic word adopted, te-gitfa. 

CiROBKCisios: fieett, gives MaschAh toe tbe noun, which approxima^ to the root 
which I beaid: tbe imperative of tho verb given to me was iutiba. 

Cim«: thl. word 1. given ee d(r.k, pi. dlrh'^ by A. i Mune, bM_ oderv*, I 
hoard o-druk, pi. rt-drwA-o, tbe wonl aUo being need for ‘ bucket. 

CivBT : Seew- gives (ieAeUh, U., the Arable : I beani o-r’ddd (8.). 

Clap thb hasds j CfU»dui»Li tikta (Vheia). 

Club : o*ron, pi. iinS. 

COARIB (op FLOVB, BTC.) : gtrfbi (8.). 

Cook : A. give dik, tho AmWo -k. ■. I lieerd >-Jtk (8.). 'fhi. .. »l.o g.voi, l.y 
Rein. 

COPPm : Arabic word mlopted, ti tildt (8.). 

Cold j adj. tnah^lr \ A- gives the noun eidA-oro, which I heard as o-mak dm (h.;. 

Colic : “I have a bad stoinaoh-ache“ Id4nai ainnet eCtn htb. 

Cup i o*Ao« (Arabic ?) (B.). 

[The reiTiRiuder nl tills article will appear in the Dececnlier nuinber of Mak.J 
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England: Physical AatHropolo^. 

0 « m 8 h*l*ton fOM «8 In « Qr-Lv 6 l Pit At Ov.rbufy, Worc^.ttr- jg 

•hir«. Bv ^orm/yn Devereur, Mui. ... _ 

It i, veil Icoown tb« BreJon Hill, An emioenoe of Btretogkc nD^rttnce, wm 
<>„<,» . .(Tonehold ol tlu> Mcient Briton. On the north .id. i. » Bnlleh o.«p 
ovwlooking L Sororn .nd Avon v.ltor.. On th. fonth . onmp cj Duti.h ropn^ 
conmnodiiTg . vl.w of the velo u far M tli. CotewolJ h.lU, It eleo b^U of p.^ 
hietorio rtonem The oonoln.loi. mey therefore be drewn tliet meny e Colt liea boned 

m i«^.lomlty,^^^^^ ^ Overbury, e -rille*. on the eootb ilde of the hill, e rt^e- 

ton we. found in e querry of Oolitic breeh. It nee ly.ng et. depth of 5 fee bjto 
the eorfeee, the depth of the tittfoce eoil being Si feet, end bed OTideiitly boon 
roughly built eronnci with rough etoiieo, M there were romeine of eii eroh over 
the heed on the one .ide nod over tlie feel on the other, the centre of the eroh 

vrlneh wm vAntiug 
—hating probably 
Bubaulod, The floor 
wua rongkly parod 
with flat qoarry 

stouM. The leogUi 

of the enclosure 
was feat and 
its probable beigbt 
feet. 

. The body wa« 
sitting, or rather 
recUsing, with Che 
spine bont forward 
facing west, with 
legs fully extended 
and lying parallel, 
the right leg being 
bigber than tbe 
left in the eamo 
horisontal plane, eo 
that the pelvis was 
tilted to tbe left. 

Tbe elcull 
rolled cot before 
tbe worbmen knew 

wlial they were upon, and with It an iron plate which wee hrokeo by tbe fall. 
The iron plate bad been nailed orlgiually to a wooden backlog, one elde of is being 
ecvered by a thin layer ol decayed wood and haviog Iron oails projecting through 
it. The skull also had ono or two spots of decayed wood Attached to tbe cociput. 
It wae sent to Prefesaor Mac A lister, so whciri we are Indebted for the following 
intereeting deecrlpslon 

*' The skull (s probably late British. Is resembles some of tbe pre'Seman skolls 
“ we have here” (i.t., in tbe Cembrldge University Anatomical ftCoseam),” but it is 
** of a kind which Is usually associated with Iron weapons, and so oanooC be mach 


Fjo. i.-^tb whasi ssaLSTOV was aovn sit oiuvbl m a? 
ovnBOAT, woacasTRSBiAt. 


before the Boman InTasioo. 

“It ie doliohocepbAlio (index 70*5), a male, but of effeminate type, ol fairly 
“ large oapaclcy, bad a long, narrow face, narrow nose (lepCorrhioe), and wae that of 
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•' ft mftn not mon tUftn 86 or 40 yoftre of age, Tb« ftuturoB have promaturoly united, 

“ but tbe leetb ftre einguJwly nawom for one of tbet ftge, 

Most of the vertebrio, the rib*, elAvicles, nud §e*pnl» leU to pieces soon ofter 
the diBoovery w** mode, hot tbe long bones, anoruin end right o* innomlnetiini were 

removed f*lrly whole. ... m, l 

The length of the femur wee 16 mcLe*, of the ftboU 12| Inchon. The humeraB 
lOj ilichee, end tbe nine D|. The loft himierii» hiul ftufttomloftl poonlUrity, 
perloTHte, that li w *ay, Its olooraiion nrd ooronold lomm oominunioeted, vhlch would 
ftilow u greeter range of motion fti tho elbow joint. The right we* Imperforftse. 

Tbe left foot Uy in ile imtiir*! position, with toes irtintlng upward*. Tin right 
wa« d!*pl*o*d inwurdi Rt the ftr*t wbaI johit. 

On tbe *olo of each foot were abeia tblrryfive iron imlla, extending inm we 
toe* to about the middle of the inomuruftl bone*. The lueierl*! Inw which they 
were fixed wa* very much doeaye*!, find nf n deep ehoenlete colour. There ww 
trnce* of the seme on tli* doma of the feel, and some wa- ftmily odherent to tbe 

under surface* of tbe phalanges after their romoval.. 

Tbe nail* were about three-quarters of an iocb lu length, with large cerrodod 

hoadfl, aud couipanilivcly 
well • praeervod spikes, 
with a bulge near the 
head and bent toward* 
the point. 

A uumbor of iron 
null* were found on the 
floor round the skeleton, 
all much corroded. They 
fractured so easily that 
removal was difficult 
without breakage, even 
wbaa tbe eoH around had 
been removed with a 
pocket knife, Each was 
siirrouoded by a film of 
decayed wood. 

Their arrangooient 

was af follow* ^ , . 

One, iiacbee long, bent in the sliape of * hook a f*w Inebe* behind tbe leovuin, 

with oloie to its side imother, which was twisted. . 

A row parallel with and to tbe right of tbe right thigh. Another parallel widi 
tl,o leg, and eeveral inches «> the right of tl.e al)Ove, And a third row parallel with, 

ahd below the sole of the left foot, 

All these nails had their poinw projecting verticfclly from tbe ground. 
l>ToUbly there were some originally on the left ilde, which hed beau removed 

before tbe dleecvery. . . 

Thie distribution seems to point to *ome form el wooden cosing h*viog existeo 
iaside the stonework, but cbero was no rostlg© of decayed wood under the skelewii 
or OB tbe under aurfeees of tbe bone*. A piece of Iron, 2 inehes in length, with 

an eye at one end, lay flat on the ground to the right of the line of nail* opposite 

the thigh. , , ii 

Numerous fragments of charcoal were found amODgst tbe sou, also many araeJl 

flake* of tbe eanie colour aa tbe sobstanoe round the feet into which the otils wcrt 

fixed, These pulverised when picked up botweou the fingers. 
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A Jess'foet from tl.e InlemeoC, iu tlie apperouMt lejere of the Ure&h were w«ne 
ccm.c.,form.J ir .b. p.^c.» of iron «n«ining^n_ 

of iron. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aatliroi>olor7. British Aaaociatlo^ 

Antftrcpoloffy at ike BriiitA AtnciaiieHs Sheffield Meetingj Auguei ^]et to fl7 
September 7M, lOlO. (Continned from Mam, October, 1910.) 


Ethmoosai^mv aki) ExHNOioor. 

pBCPieioit H. J. F«cu*, MA., D.Sc.. amp T. C. Jaur^ N A'-TA- People oj 
Cardiganthir 4 .—Xn eatliropooetrlonl enpvey of the Weleh popoletloq bu Ueu m 
progTMi for iO»« yeere. *i.d doteiled ob.erTetloni of ebent 1,C00 -adw hove been 
relreo. The preiont paper i* » fir»t report end deeU with the oheractenetlce of 
620 odnlt malee whose foiuMy lilewry^HO far m it ii koown, shows tliet iLey beloiiff 
oxcJoelrely to Cerdlgonsbirs, ibongh Mitt name U not used In ihe exact eanw, but le 
hdd to denote the region bonoded by rlio River Dyft, tlie Tlynlimmoo anticline. 


Hynydd Tresoely, and tbe sea. . , , 

The fonudotlon of tbe population is of Mediterreneeu type, cbaracienwd by great 
length and site of head, dork brown to block h.lr, slight prognathiem, stctiire slightly 
below tbe overage (1,671 mm.), largely through the ebsenoe of very tell individuals, 
end e somewhat high ratio of length of leg to stature. All the cboraoleristios are 
shown most markedly among the men with block hair, dark fresh akin, and brown eyes, 
whose hood indices ore about 74-6- The length of heed seems doe mainly to a marked 
occipital prejeclioo. Aa one goes from these indlvidoole to others wnb Loir dark 
brown instead of block, one finds that the prognathism and the occipital projection 
decrease and disappear, tbe latter change involving a sbertaning of tbe bead and a 
ooneequent rise of head index. The best types ore undoubcedly those from the remoter 
valleys in t!>e mountain sidse and ibose from tbe deep valley of the Teify and its 
tiibnUries vouod Lloodyesul. 

There ore ocattered iadlviduols wliU dark plgmentariou oud a head index 60-5, 
These oauany have the bead abort, and they are more numerous along the open ooaac 
from Ilanrhysiyd to New Quay than elsewhere. 

The dlitributtoo of the fair-haired people ia most interesting. There is a aprlakliiig 
of them throughout the county with a cluaier of ibe uarrewer-haoded men (76-8) at 
Newoeatle Emiyn, some dlsiAoce up the Telfl, They occur iu large numbers along tbo 
open cooet front Llanrhystyd lo New Quay and extend eoetword up tbe valley of tbe 
Wyre and, further aouth, across the low hllU of Myuydd Bach into the centre of 
the county, arouiul FentrliydfenJIgald, Tregaron, end Llanddewi Hrefl, and here It le 
tbe individuals with on Index of 79-60 who predominate, while tboir features ore more 
aireugly develeped than In the case of tbe Newcastle Emlyii men. They ore 
oplatbogiisthou* and allghtly ullor (1,699 lom-) thou tins Mediterranean people, but 
inelude several individuals about l.bOO mni. in height, the average hemg brought down 
by ocoaiional very short Indivjduivla (below 1,600 mtn,), The fair type becomes 
deoidedly rarer Inland north of the Wyre, aiul this in iuterostuig oe that valley forms nne 
of tbe most marked dialect boundaries In Wales, *ud the hills above U have a remarkable 
sorios of early earthworks which need further study. 

Among the fair people, as among tbe dork, iucreose of head index in correlated 
with a decrotae of head length, which is continuous except for a break due to a 
number of exeepdocally big men (average uiature, 1,724 mm-) with index 76-9. Here 
and there, and ootably around Tregaron, there are men with index about 76-81, red 
h»jj florid features, large foreheads, premiuent xygomatic arches, and ofteu an bsinklug 
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of die oheelc. Ooi* obMrvfttions point to their beln; the reauH of croftBing letween fair 
and dark typoSi hot thie opinion ia eutod with roaerve for the preient. 

A aimilar account of Jiariotiethahiro will bo read/, wo hope, before long, and 
similar work ie in progroaa lor Carnarvonahire and Gamiarthonebire, while n\iioeroii» 
obaervationa liave bean oolleoted (or other Qountiea and a definite campaign In 
Glamorgaoaliire ii being organiaed, 

Anhttchffical and Ktknohgieal Btuaroku in CrfU. Report 0 / ihs Committee.’^ 
The Committee reported that Mr. C. H. Hawoa had made aome progrea* in anaJ/einp: 
the obaerrationa whioh he made during hla vleit to Crete in 1909, and that Dr, 
Duckworth bad reported further oa the obBerTadona be made in 190d, Uoth tbeao 
reporte are reprinteil in (nil In the Rtport of ihs Rrititk Attoeiahon, IDIO (Shefflold). 

PRorsaaoR G. Bluot Smith, M,A., M.D., F-R-8.—TAe PeopU of Egypt. 
the preiont etate of 00 r knowledge it would be idle to dlecnaa the origin of the 
d/naatic Egyptian population beyond ataling that the people ahow undoubted affinjtieK 
with tbeao-called “Mediterranean Bace aa well aa witb the Araba, and that they eauat 
have been aetUed in the Nile ralloy for many agca before they conatructeil the earlleat 
prcbiatorio gravea known to ua, for their peeuliariy diadoctive culture, their arta, tbeii 
mode of writing, and their religion were certelnly erolved in Egypt- 

Bat evn before the end of the Predynaatio period a allgbe change in the pbyaical 
traila of tiie population can be detected, slthe\igh It is not until more than four oeuturicn 
later, U„ until elic time of the 3rd Dyurwty, that the modification of the phyatoal type 
bcconsas aufBclentjy prouounced to afford iinnieuikable evidence of Its significance. For 
theo tbe throe Nile terrltoriea under consuleratiou had each its own diatinctive people t 
Lower Nahla, a population easentxally Ideultcal with the Predynaaric Egyptian, but 
aligbtiy tinctured with negro; Lower Egypt, tbe deacondaott of ibe Predyoaetic 
Egyptians, profoundly modified by adwixtore with alieu white Immigrante, who entered 
tbe Nile valley pia the Delta ; and Upper Egypt, protected by its geographical poaitioii 
from tbe direct effect of eitixerof theee foreign iofinencea, was being subjected to the 
indirect influence of both by tbe ititermingliog of lie people with thoae of Nubia end 
Northern Egypt. 

In the dme of the Middle Kingdom thie double racial influence became mueb more 
pronouneed in the TheUld, and the effect of the white immigration became almoat aa 
prouounced there aa It bad been in Lower Egypt in tbe timaa of the Pyramid buUdera 0 ! 
the Old Kingdom, The Nubian element aUo became more aiguificant, the influx con- 
aiating at various fimea of slsvea, merceuariea, and perhaps slao iuvadera, not to cnentiou 
tbe alow but steady percolation into Egypt of a negroid element reauUing from the 
secular Intermingling of oelghbouriug pooplea. Thua began that graduation of racial 
oharactera in the Nile valley, mnging from the Levantine wlilte population of Alexaudrja 
to the negrn of the Soudan, whioh haa pcrai-teci until ibe present day, und la diaplayod 
even in the meaauremoHiii of 30,001) motloni Egyptian won which are now being 
examinod by Mr, J, I, Craig. 

Tt la net yet poaiiblo to expreaa a poeilive opinion an to the aource of the wbito 
* immigration Into the Delu, which firxt rsacliecl Hignlflcant proporlioiia in tlte timoa of 
tbe 3rd and 4ib DynaatioB, but from evidence which I have roceully colleotsd It eeema 
prohehle that the bulk of it came from the Levant. It is moet likely, however, that 
there wee a aWady influx Into the Delta of people coming both from east and wcat, and 
that their percoUlion Into Egypt wna ao grmiual u not w disturb violently the even 
flow of the evolniiou of the distinctive Egyptiao clvUluatiou, Nevertheloai, it is 
perhepa not without sigolficonce, eapcclalJy when we take into account the aimplc- 
mlnded, unprogre«ive, and extremely oopaorvative character of tbe real Egyptian, to 
note that non© of tbegreateatmonumeuCa were eonatructed nor the moat ootewortliy 
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adTAQc^a ra4<]d io the ert« of the Egyptian oivUtietion excei>t on tLo ioitUtive of au 
arietooraoj io the corapceiUon of vbicb there wm e eoaeidenble infneioo of non* 
Egyptian blood. Prom the timen of the Pyramid builden uotU the preieiit day Egypt’s 
rulers btre probably never been of undiluted Egyptian origin. 

£. ToaDAY.—TAs BuShonffo of ih6 Congo frto Staii. 

Hb&ttn W. H. Bbscb> U.A.—TAe of Ea$t Aftie<k^T\io Suk, or Pflkwut, 
vrl)o live north of Lake Baringo, are of nixed origin, as proved by langiiBgo, appearanoe, 
and anthropometry. They are akin ro the Nandi, bnt there is a large aboriginal 
eloment. They were ori^ually agrlculturiata, and tboir triboe are subdivided into 
lotoioio and exogaraons elans. Thair soelal ayatea raiacnblea ibat of tha Nandi. 
They have no oblafe, only adviiern^e., influential men with no real power. Cattle 
are tbair chief interest and food. There are many beliefs and customs conoeoted witlt 
cattle. Great praoautiou is taken lest women touch men’s food. Drees, weapons and 
ornaments, and deuces differ eutiraly from those of the Nandi, but resemble those of the 
Tnrkana. Tbe agriculturists Lave an «lai»orate system of land (enure and interesting 
customs connected with eultivatfeu, industries, and hunting. Religion is vagne. Con* 
parisoe of ciiAtome oCDDCotcd with crime shows the hill tribes to be the hardier people. 
The Suk Isuguage shows a largo porceniage ofNaudi, a little Turkaua, aod a con¬ 
siderable amouut of what Is probably aboriginal. Tlie absence of an article is the 
most noteworthy fealure. 

G. W. Gkabbau, U.A.—i^afeoe Pottery Meihodo »n ihi Anglo-Effyptian Sudan .— 
With the exeeptioB of a scrstoh of oouotry along rhe Nile between Ebandak and Eerna, 
in DoDgola Province, tbe oae of tbe wheel is nnkoowo in the Sudan. Three distinct 
methods of shaping wares by hand ve la use, and may be detuled aa follows 

1. Tbe maonfactare of bonnas, godos, &c., by men, often of tbe Sbaigia tribe of 
Doogola. Tbe mnd Is mixed with a large proportion of dnng to prevent cracking 
on drying. The mouth aud upper part of the jar are first formed and placed to dry 
in a special way. When the mouth is sufficiently bard to stand the weight of the 
vessel, the lower psrt is finished by drawing out the eurplus mod left for the purpose. 
Tbe wares are baked in a llask-abeped kiln, often hollowed oot of tbe ground. 

2. Tbe manufaeture of borcoae aud basins by women. Tbe clay used ia fairly pure, 
but a SCI all amouot of ohopped grass is mixed io during the formation of tbo wares. 
These are shaped by preiaing tbe clay into a hollow in the ground, and by this means 
4)1 aliDoac spberica] vessel ia preduood, with a bole only large enough to admit the 
arm of the worker. The neek la finished off by hand, and the wares are built up 
into a low pile with dung, and baked by setting fire Co the beep. 

8. The manufaeture of gobanas. This ia carried on In Omdunnsm, but tbe home 
of the industry is probably farther eaet. Two oop*sbaped baaios are formed, and, 
with (he aid of a hole out in one, the two are joined (ogether. A apout and handle 
are added before ihe veesel Is sereped, poliabed and oraamontod. Tbe baking is done 
by building tbe wares into a heap with duag. 

These gobanas, or oofibe-pote, are beantifuUy aym metrical and remarkable lor the 
Clilniiase of the ware. [/. Cairo Scientific >S'ooie^.] 

W. H. R. Rivaae, U.A., H.V.—JCava-drinking ia Molaneoia.^lt is usually 
supposed that (be praetioe of drinking tbe Infusion of the rootof/bper m«thy$t*eum 
IS Melaneeia has boea introduced from Polynesia, but there are many facts in favour 
of lie being an indigenous Melfroesiaa onstom, or, if introdaoed, of far greater antiquity 
than other faatures of Helenaslan culture which can be ascribed to Polynesian ioflucaue. 
Ill the Southern New Hebrides the infusion ia called Kaeoy and, so far as can be 
judged from published aooounts, the method of preparing it resemblec that practised 
in Polynesia. Here the practice may have been modified by Foly&esian infiueoce. lu 
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tb« Northern New HobrWee, tbe Bwikt fcnd Torrija Iileuda, ou tlie other hai^d. there 
ere indinnons oemee 5 the whole ceromoiilel of tnekiug ivnd drinking the inxiieion 
differs fuademeotallj from th»t of Polyneeio, end tbe d»e of the aabettuce ia 0 oee y 
connected with other aooiel inatiCiitlonR. In meny cues the «aeof hnva has ft oloerly 

reJisiouft oherftceer. ^ . 

The oeourrenoe of looo-drhiking to the Fly Hirer region of New Gniu« H«gK»“ 
that tbe diatributlon of the custom mey et one time heye been very wide, end tlint 
in the greeter pert 0 ! New Guinea end in Northern Moleueale it hes been «pltco.l 
by betel. So fer e* it le used es e stimuleot end nerootio. it is easy to nnderatend 
bow suUtencea elweye reeity to heud for Immedlete use, luch es tbe Ingredieow of the 
betel mixture, ehoold lieve dlspleoed one roqniring tbe apewel end prolonged preperetlnn 
whioh ia neeeaaery In tbe ceae of iava. A good exemple of auob diapleooment le to 
be found in tbe Folyaeaien iilend of Tikoplii, where betel, elmoal owteiuly e oem* 
peretively recent introduction, has in everydfty life entirely diapUeod *atw, wUicIi is 
only ueed in the form of libetiona i>onrod out et the groTea of the deed, end during 

vftiioiie religiouB oereinnniea. ^ , 

In the Nortbern Now Hehridei end in the Torrea laUnda the wt la acreped, eiid 
it aeoma pwbeblo tbet tbe eoolent praocloe of tbe inlend tribes of Fiji wm to pound le. 
It is likely that ths origioel Melsnstien prectico was scraping or pounding, and that 
the custom of chewing the root erono In Polynesia. 

A K. KxwsCAX.—^ 5eo» tfA/<»* tfic Falkirland of ihe Polynetiant. 

Ethnographic Survey of Canada. Report of the Committee.^Xe the result of 
representatioo!! made by tiio Committee, it was decided by tbe pinion (.overnroent 
to oatsblisL ft Departraont of Ethnology nudor the Geological Surrey. 

Two sums for tbe year were added to the Sopplemeiittry EatimMea of the lloua 
of Coma.ODa-Tis.,one of 420/-sterling, and the other of 400/. atorliog, the fonu^ to 
par the aalary of on Ethnologist, the latter for tbe working of tbe Department. The 
Oilogicel Deperiment bea bad ftlready packed away 3.000/. storbng worth of most 
valuable stboologioal material chiefly from British Colnnibift. 

AI.IC4 C. FiBTCKSR.— Sidefight on Erogamy.^oiDo of the thwies oa to 
tbe origin of this widespread custom were reviewed and objeetiona stated. Nc cue 
explanation of exogamy ia possible at the present stage of our knowledge of the 
many and yarioue peoples who practise it. Evidences as to tbe reason for the 
practice of this onatom among the Omaha txibc and of five oognato tnbea have been 
^thsred during mow than twenty years of study among them. The orpniaation of 
iheee tribee la based upon oosmle ideas, reUgious in character, and their influence can 
be traced In the armngsment of the kiiuhip groups and in tbe custom pertalnuig to 
marriftge, which explain why these people praoiiee exogamy. 

B S HAnii.AKD.—yn Mourning Owe.—The question of mourning drosi wfts 
discussed by Professor Fraser in tbe fifteenth volume of the Journal ^ihe Anthropo- 
hgicai iMiiluie, in which he riuaed aevantl qiieatioiis that have not yet been definitely 
settled. U is clear, as he aayi. that mourniog garb was intended to be lomething 
Quite diatiiictive from, if not tiie reverse of. ordinary costume, but lU exact piiriujee 
seems still to bs under discusHioii. It has been enggeeted that it was msaiit ua a 
aisguiee, in order to deceive the ghost of the dead. All kinds of spirits are ewiiy 
derived, and while protection is required from the apiriM of the dead, from vanmia 
examples it is by no meana so clear that that protection took the form of disguise. 
Weatwns and amulets are certeiiily employed. Other auggoetions that mourning 
garb and eustoms were in Waded as a return to mere primlilve conditions, aa a meant 
of expreating union with tbe dead. The mourner waa auppoaed to pwlake, to some 
extent, of We condition of tho dead, especially during tbe arduous journey of tli« 
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ghost to iU iillimftte home. On cb« wIioie» some woight must bo given to tLoee 
suggestions^ but the reel intenriou eooms more likely to hero been en expreuioo of 
sorrow end ebe«eiiient so ee to Uoprocets the mslioe of e spirit whioh wes neturelly 
. enooyed et hiiding itself disembodied. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

JoiKT MxKTixn wmi Sictioh L (Kdccation) ok Intsllioskoi Tsste tM 

ClIILPKSK. 

Otto Lix'Mamk, D-Pncl.—Ok Tfitinp iMlUpena in CAiWren.—In dealing with 
the netbodi oot the results, of InTestigaUons of inteUlgence in oblldron reference was 
mudo prioolpally to that followed by Binet end Simon and by Bnberteg in investigations, 
of which the rosuite are net yet published. Stertiog with a dofiuition of mtolligenoe 
besed on the concepts of ‘’leading idea''and of '‘inhibition ' it was shown that an 
intelligence test sbould be not laeroly a memory teat. In eioploying Intelligenoe teats 
certain ItiBltatlons should be ebeerred. Only children subject to like conditions should 
he compared, while the cLiof result of the investigation will be to draw a boundary 
line*between normal an<l subnormal pathological oases. 

Binet and Simon give a number of tests by wLlob sll the rneutal functions 
belonging to the iotelligeocc may be iovostigated- Tliey show for each age the teete 
which a “ normal" child might bo expected to accomplisb. The preUmioary queatfoo, 
what perccotage of the children of the same age are aormal, is answered by nearly • 
the same nomber, whether the method of Galcoo, McBougall (Mental Measurements 
Committee), or that followed Id several other luvestigatiotiat is employed. 

If the aapemormal in^vlduals who accomplisb the test are added, the reeult la 
nearly always the aame*^ perceotege of 77. 

William Browk. M.A.—TAe Mearuf'tfnen/ of InltUigunee in School Children.^ 
Bioce the mind, like the body, ia tariabie, the method most applicable to the 
problem will be the stattatical method of correlation. Taklog a sufficient annber of 
cases we may proceed to dctemloe the magoitude of the tendency to concomitaot 
^'a^^aUon displayed by the various subsidiary meotal capaciiles distinguished by 
ordinary thought and measured by ordioary standards. To earry out this plan 
with any attempt at systematlo coopleteness would involve the evaluation of ibe 
'*oorrelatioo ratio" (p) a« well as the “ correlation ooeffioleot *' (r) for each pair of 
capacitise under consideration, ia order to detemloe the form as well as the degree 
of the ocrrslatioB. A further iadlspcnsable part of the mAtbematloal technique would 
be to apply the inatbod of “multiple correlatioo,'* whereby, on a oertmn nsaumption 
(the assumption of llnoer regression), the magnitude of the tendency to coucomitant 
variation posaossed bv any two of the capaoitiei under oonsideretJou, indopendcnil^ 
of the tendeooics of each to vary coneomltently with tbc other capacities, may be 
determined. 

The writer hns applied this meibed to the investigation of the inlerrelatloss of 
part-oapaoltiee In elcmentery matbematlcal reasoning in eighty •throe boys. Tbs 
reeulte show a certain general teudeocy te agreement among tbein»elves, though 
Ibdicatiog e mnch more complicated acheme of intemlation than that ioferred~on 
Moewbat Inadequate data—by tbe champions of a “central factor." Tbe correlations 
ara also fete. 

Much of tbe correlation hitherto appealed to as evidence of the existence of 
one aingle “central factor" Is nudoubtadly ‘'spurious'' in nature, is., arising from 
brelevant factors, such as tbe iodueooe of strange apparatus on the ehiUreo, per¬ 
sonality suggestion, diffiereooes la the degree of disci pliaa to which the various 
membora of the groups ezaraioed bad been accustomed, Ac. The inntberaatlual 
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formula, agalu, wUloli have been ei«p!o>’o*i to < 1 cmoii 8 ir*le this oeiitral feccor from 
the croUe eorroUiion reeulte, ere much too Hbetract, iovolve too mejiy improboble 
preenppoBitioni, to bo of eny prautkel appllceblUty. The metlioj of “aultiple 
oorreletion” U tho only louivl end retlonul one for the ijivestigetloii of (he lev of. 
reletlon of (be veriocie oorroUtlon coeffldouti* oiio to anodier. 

Crita Hurt, Kxpcrimtntal 'U»f» <(}'Otnctal A sorlea of 

experiment! wee onrried out *t OxfonI two yenr* ego, meiuly upon thirty olcmaiitory 
school ohjlUren, 12^ to 18^ yenr! of eiro. The oliief objeol wim to detenniuc the leUtive 
vuino, as teili of ironorel Muelligeiieo, of a doson brief tukit, hivolvlng loeiilel procesr^M 
til various levels, ill vsrioiii Mpooli, and of various degieea of oemplexity. 

Bv general inlolllgeTtve was understood limau, unspoelaUeed mental ofRoleney, as 
dlsthgTJlshod both from ocquirixl knowledgo, Intoresw, and dexterities, and from spoolfle 
eiidowmenr, aptitude, or talon t. To form tenis of genend jntelllgonco, (lie tasks wore 
required, not necessarily to prove a mesas of meMuring ite amouiie io auy indivldusi 
child, lot merely, with sample groups of childron, readily and rapidly V5 yield rtsults 
wklob eliould be reliablo la ibemseWos, end correspoud to a constant and deflmto degree 
with the resulw of prolonged and careful obeervations of tbs teachor. Tbo degree of 
correspondence was calculated by (ho metbod of CMrelation, and the coefficients obtaioed 
were taken as ladlcetiug the relative value of tbe tests. 

Views attributing to sensory discrimination, whether general or epeoific, au inthnals 
• functional corrwpondeiice with general Intelligouoe were not confinaed. Auditory and 
visual teste, iudoed, showed posirive, tlioogh not ooneidemble. correlations with iotollj- 
gciice; but those eocia lalber to bo referred to tbo dependence in tbe course of evolution 
of the piogrens of iotelUgouco upon the perception of space and upon the perception 
of spoken wordm and of these respectively upoo delicacy of eye and ear. Xoste of 
dieorimioatiou of touches aud of w^gbis showed approximately no oorreUtioos with 
intelligence whatever. Simple motor tests, eucb as tapping and dealing, showed 
somewhat higher correlations thsu (be sensory teeU. 

The remaining six dealt rither with proceeses of a higher meutal level—such as 
memory, babiftiatlou, scope, and roMotenance of atteatlon—or with more ooreplex 
mental processes, iuTolvlDg oo-ordination of both seasory and motor activities, sucb 
as tbo “ alphabet and “dottiog ** losu devised by Mr. McDoogall- Each of these six 
yielded oorrelations of over 0*50, the coefficients In the case of the last two being 
pardeularJy high. Au amalgamation of the resulu of Uie six gave oorrelaiions witii 
iiilelMgence of 0 • 85 to 0 * 91 : and ibesB figures are distinctly higher than those for tho 
estimates of one teacher with another V, or witli the results of exam I nations. 

fSjrdier experiments have since Itoeu made In Liverpool at. a mixed secondary 
school and at a secondary school for girls. The mmii object of these was to ioveetigate 
three problems luggestod by (ho limKadon- of the foregoing Investigation, vis., how far 
•ueb tut* are affected by dlfforonce In sex, how far they can be undertaken with success 
by tsaobars uoirainoJ in a psychological laboratory, and bow far they can be carried out 
as masstoxporlmeuts with numbers of cliildrcn simultaneouily instead of singly upon 
Individuals. Tests bare also been added to represent prooesses of tbe higbest inoiital 
level—abstfaction, judgment, Inference, i»erceptlon of relstioas—a level iiutooohed by 
tbe previous reeearoh. Tbe resulU Indloato tl.at, aa compared with simple sensory or 
motor tests, usks involving higher aud more complex processes arc vitiated to a 
far loss extent by diffieroooe of acx in the subjects, absenoo of special training la 
tbo experlmoutor, and tUo peculiar conditions of exporimentt upon oblldren in class. 
They also appear to possess the most intimate relatlous to Intelligenco. Teals, 
therefore, of this type seem the more practicable for oducational investlgRtions ami 
sociological euiTcya ui>on a scale sufficiently exiensivo for swtlstical treatment of 
the resolts. 
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J. Giuy, B.$c.—«r a Tett 0 / fht QuaJHtf 0 / JHteiUgewe and 
Apparatui/or iu JHeo4itremgM.-^Ptr$eyr»lion depdS(]» on ui elAmeiital propsrKy of 
iho bnMR «hioh doterminot tho ponietanco of meocal jiaprMfibnB or tha rapulU/ witli 
irhioh ona improsaion «*n follow anothar. I( may bo moaaurod >0 varionx wtyii, oiia of 
tba boat balng bj WiarBoia'e colour dlte, On tbia dice are two oolouni whloh ciui 
bo soon aaparatoly wbao tbe cliao ia rotailug'alowly. but as cba apood of tha di&u U 
gradually inoraaaad, h point ia raaobad whan tha two colnura fuse into ona uniforni 
list. This critiotl epaad la a masKura of the paraavamtioii of tlio aubjooi boing caatod. 

Farsararation lodleaiaa tha quality of tl\e intalligooea rather thnii Ita amount; 
poraoQO with bigb persavoratloii may ba daacrtbod os aiow*iiitelUgaut, end ibona with 
low paraovaration ea qihok-intalUgant. Thera ia a oonaidarabla range of paraavoratlon 
uBong normal poraooa..bnt whan ii paaaM above or below oartaln limlta it ia murkily 
aaaoeialod wUb inaaulty of (llflarant kliule. Aoiita matklaca heva nhrrormally low nnd 
malanobolice abnormally high paraevaratfon. 

CaARr/ts 8. UrRRa, U.A., Pi//ollt ^ " Jlionlal TVr/r.’*—A prota^t 
la bare entered against tha eollactiou of vast qiiantlciae of piiychologioal date, aapaclulty 
'oy an ar&y of untrained olmrvera. 

Witbio any glvon aomoiunity tha individual Tarlation> in pbjaloal, tud no doiiht 
also io roaoteh obaraotera are ao wide that tho average of aey maaeuronaut must differ 
vary widely from tha averega of that maaauraoant in another oommunity, for tlie 
differenoa batwaan tba avaragea to be with cartaioty elgniffcaut. Thus tba etatta- 
tloal traatmeat of racial mental obaraotare does not diioovar, ao reueb as maaenre, 
racial diffbreooea. Aoouracy ia therefore eaecBtial. 

Tba ttatiaCioia& who aime at ooUeokiug psycbologioal data in largo numbers ia 
apt (ODogleot tha various Inffueucea, which, In diffareot dagreais, affect dlftrent aubjacte 
in tha taeta, and to pour alJ data from whatever aource into tha statisticckl mill, which. 
In consequence, axprasaea a payeholo^cally ineaninglees result. Tbla \* capoolally apt 
to ooour in the caao of correlationa, ia the oalcolation of which different obaar>’orB *0 
frequeudy disagree. 

The toain cauao lioa In the oaglaot of tba iutrospactive elamant. The only way 
to aacartalo what ia being tested by payobologloal axpanuient ia to have recourse 
to the aubjeot'a axparlanca. To avoid spurious TneaaarenieQta and correlations too 
much o«ra oaoDot be taken to find out asacOy whai factors tha experiment Involvai ; 
vid this can only ba dona by ladividual inlrospoetion, which is Impoisibla In tba blind 
wbolesala coUactlon of data by uutraiciad obsarran. 

hfaea axperlaanta, bawevar, hare tbair uae. In everyday Ufa wa do not eara how 
au individual works, bow ba knows; wa want to know how mneh ha can work, how 
inuob ba knows. For tbia purpose wa require atandarde of produotlvanaas, Biandarda 
of knowledge, which will dlffbrautiata, for example, tha iaa^ from (ba normal, oi^d 
will mark tba progress of tba format*. But let us cisarly racogoiae that these are 
not payohclogical taste. For from tba psychologlosi aspect the raaults are a mare blur, 


ANTHROPOLOOIOAL NOTE. 

Thx first Vnlvarsal Racaa Congrase, which will meat in London in June 1911. QA 
will ba of oonaidarabla intaraat to anthropologists. It la azpacted that most uO 
of tha leading races Id tba world will ba roprasantad. Tba papers to ba diacuasad 
at the Congress will ba published before tha meeting In a saparato volume. 

AU information about tba CoograsB may ba ohtaluad from tba sacraiary, 
0. Spdler, 68, Sontb Hill Park. Hampstead. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, West. With Plate M, Tremearne. 

Hauia Houaas. Ry Cnptain A. J. K. Tremtarna, R.A.^ D.Anth,, |lil 
FJf.G.s. gg 

111 nomo p»rte of titt JIaniA oountry (lie inosi)iioa i\d< 1 tli« Iioiism of tlia oliltfi 
lU'Q very flno bnilJinKti. tha nititaridU avaiUble eonnidorad. Tlio litrger dwolliiijra aro 
iufuU of mud, tba roofa haing aitlior flHt(««iro;i of (ha xama matarial, or sqiinro 
and alopliif, or conical In whieli oMoa (hoy aro of grw«. The whole lionaa 

ii called tha ffidda, tha aaparuta huta /fa(0i^ or and (lia wuU, foaca or HCockiide 

biiHffo, dam/ammt or ka^y Cho ]m( word fflvlii;; |(» name to mociy towns, 

Tha first step is to olchr tbo ground tlia next to mark it out. Tblii may 

be done with sticks, or hi (lie eaaa of a round Iioiim with string, and than tbs plan 
Is drawn oa (ho ground by (be oblaf buildtr (Sa(r)rihin Ginni), who drags one foot 
along tbe marks so that they l>aooma widar and inora djstinoti lioas or aborola lielog 
af tar wards mod to daepen tba depressiooe thus made. 

Tha next alap tu (ha building of a mod bonsa la iha praparation of (ho material. 
Tlia earth (An(a)e8) is mixed with water (nta) trodden and koaadad, aud left for a 
day or two. It may than 1ia made into stiii>dt!<^ bricks or be simply moulded 

into rough balls al>out tbe size 
of a bowl, aud Is brought from 
tha pic to tha liuildera by men 
on pieces of wood, or aiiytbiug. 

Those *' I>ow1b *' ore then laid io 
a lioa in tba azeava^oo ; another 
line or two is placed ou top, and 
Loose mud is (ban presssd Into 
tbe crevices between tha lumps 
and squared off, leavtog the sides 
quite straight. Some walls will 
require aavoral rows of tbeso 
bowla Or bricks, bat one row is 
auough for those of tba ordinary 
house, the process baiog repaatod 
as often as ia uaoessary to bring 
the walls to tbe required baiglit. Tbe building must be done lu (lie dry season to be 
any good, else (be mud will be too damp to Idiid properly, and for a aimilor reason tbe 
walls are usually nvisad bat a foot or two each day. Should (bo work have to take 
place during the ** rains," bovrovar, plaitcd'gi'aM protaotloos are laid along tba top of 
tba walls to koop off (ha water. I linva never seen any soaffolding arootad (note ladder 
in Fig. 6), as tba walls grow the buildara ollmb up an<l squat on them If loo high to be 
rosobed by man standing on tlio ground or on l>oxas or trea*itumps ; tbo higbar tba 
walla the tblckar they arc usually, so tbia Is ousy. Fig. 6t (tbo ruina of tba Boslo 
Miaslnti at Kumaal, 1900) shows how straight (ho walls can be built; Fig. 2 shows 
two ocuiploied ordinary mml huts—in this eaao built for mysorvaiits at Jamnau Daroro ; 
while In Fig. oan be seen fiat>roofed liousas built wliolly of mud, wltb tin or bark 
spouting to carry off (bo rain water from the roofs. Only tho mosques (mojiftlae^i) 

* Tha singular is glveu in all cases. 

f Ths buildings in Pig. 6 were not put up by Hausaa but the work !■ slnltar. no they da 
to lUustmto this artlcia 

f Flga. i and 4 are reproduced wich tba klod parmissiaii of Colooel EUicA and tba Sccrouiy o( 
tha Royal Oeographical Haeiety (see JimmAi (or Koromber, 1904). 
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6 ijd ibe IiifgMl bouMs (la/tt/ara) «e squAM ftmongftt tlie Hikiuft (lo ftll probability 
due to yilani hifluonoe), l^ut ths Yoniba newly aJwfcya u«e cbie form. 

With * grew liouae, after the forked pole* {fnuiffoffa)^ bemboos (yora)» or 
palm.rtl >9 eiul grM» (cAwtoc) have been ooU«»(l, the raw of ereotlon ii 

Bunply a queelion of )iow quiokly the buildera onn work. A amel! Hut» wjtb walle 
from four to fl*o feet high (fojfe), ceo be put up in a oonpleof houri, or even le*i, 
and the leaeon raakee no dlfferonfle—though It it, of eourae, preferable to have the 
floor quite dry. After tbe ground baa been cleared aod marked out aa before, bolei, 
eome opo in two feet deep, are dug at lutarvale of a yard or eo around tlie olrouin- 
ference, and forked ponte (AfAe) of tbe required height aro placed in tl)om, arranged 
ao that tbe forki will he oo about the same level all tbe way round. A uumbor of 
loog aiipplo wUhee (espeelally if (be houee be circular) and etontw pciee aro then 
laid In cbe forke horlseotaliy, in order to connect (be upright!, and aro bound to 
thorn with tle*tic (ramwa), or bark or naliva itrlng (tgto). so ae to make the whole ae 
rigid aa poeelble (#« foreground of Fig. 1)- Other orose-pleoee are then lied in parallel 
rowe balow these right down to (lie gronnd, and long grace {tee left'iiwid elde of Fig. 2) 
may now be placed oprigh( ageinet. and ouulde of, these croee-pieces, being eecured 
by other crose'pleces outeide of it again. Lastly, a trench is made around and a 
foot or BO away from the house, the earth being thrown on to (be lowest part of 
the grus ao as to make the bouse proof against rein slreame, in mnoli tbe same way 
as we proleot our tenu. Sometimes large grass mats {tana) are used instead of 
tbe loose grass, and in this case (be lower cross-plecee may be dispensed with. 
Feoccs {dam/tunmi) are made in (be aame Way ^ oanally pat on 

before tbe gress is ananged on the walla, bat it ia easier to finish (he deacrlption of 
this part of (he si^ect before going on, so tbe proper order hM not been strictly 
adhered to. 

When bnildinga large grass house, or a mud house with a verandah, the frame* 
work of tbe roof would have to be erected at about the seme time as the forked poets 
.are set op,for all would bo connected. With a square bouse two or more (with a 
roond honae one) atont forked poata (flaoigq^), high onongh to fire (he proper 
pitch to the roof, are erected in tbe ceotre line and conneoied by a long oroaS'piece 
{mafiadC) lying on, and hound to, the forks, ae Wore. These end tbe orosa-piece 
are then connected with the aborter uprights (tftVAo) by other elaatiog poles {ita^ikc) 
—generally bamboos (pora), or palin*rlba (ponpofo) In tbe large boo sea, smaller 
palic*atalke (/aAvrua), or perhaps even guinea con stalks (Asro) in the very small 
ones—which are again connect^ with each other by more oroas'pleces (fonAo), (he 
whole, which now has the appearacioe of lattice*work, being seenrely bound. In (he 
oaee of a high house tbesc fonAs are first tied oo netr the bottom, (he builders 
gradually working upwards and oeing eeob Iluo like a rung in a ladder until they 
reach the top, when tbs projecting pieoei are cut off or bent over (see Fig. fi). 

The longer the graie (he easier Is tbe thatching, and the bolter It will be ; it Is 
uiunliy about three to four feet long when ready lor use. While the builders have 
been at work other men have Joined the grass st«lks together with lyto, making a 
kind of fringe (yaii(a)i which is rolled up like stair oarpets and stacked ready to 
hand. On the completion of the framework, tbe rolle arc paesed up to the men 
above, who unroll ti^ grass {behead) over (he tanka, and oither tie It (now koown 
AS &iinu) or pin it with short sticke (Alnai). This also is uommeuced at the bottom— 
ae with onr elate at tin roofs—and over (be ridge is placed a wide plaited layer 
like tbaC described as being need on the walls whan boilding in wot weather. The 
framework of Che roots of small houses is usually put together on the ground (perhaps 
even thaCehed here) and is then lilted bodily oo to tbe mud walls or uprigbta by 
haif-a*dosea men. Oee oao be seen in tbe coarse of oooetruction in ilia right*hand 
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Hide of Fig. It doei not leem to be enjdilng like *o Urge m ibotwo uftmjjlcio*! 
ones in positloo to tbe left, but —m vlll be soon by tlie innd welU on eeeb elde— 
the hiite ere ell of much the wme fisc. The complete oonioel roof in known m 
tbe JinAa. 

In tbe ceso of e greee bonee tho doorwey (Atlfb) is HlmpJy the space left nrioovere«l 
between two of the uprigUte, bnt in n mud hiitiding e proper lintel U 

mnde by plnoing ft itlek or two noroHS the top of the opening, long enough to reet 
eeonrely upon tl>e well on eeoh elde, mud bo lug pleoed on lop of thU, wul build inK 
going on M before; wbidowe ore miulo In the eente wey. 

The doorwey i» cloeod with e rougbly made woollen or grew door but 

gonerelly oellecl Ao/a) kept In plfuse by hinges or a oroae pole {wfido/fnrn), or wUb 
ft met (h^fania, axhuriM), e cloth (*en«e), or a ecring blind (feetoe). Tbe floor wjll 
be eunped end beaten herd, vheo it le known e« deiii, e\id may be bleckened' 
with dorowa eolution (moAaftia). The welli moy be whlfowanbed with alU, or 
/a(r)rm Aa(#)ea, rwldened wllhyaa Aa(#)ra. or blaokened like tbe floor. 

To the bouBB proper many additions way be made. OuUlde hui*like atruoturee 
(rumfrw), racaed on Htonee u> keep out white ante aud pechapa two-aioried, are built 
lor grain, while aitmller onee (ra/onia) ore placed inaide tbe bouee. Tliei'e le alao 
« lodge (r«i«re) opening oo to the ilreet, where atteodanw generally lire aod arc 
at band to anuounce a visitor 
tbe aaure may also act as a 
stable. Beebivoa are usually 
at n distauce, and may be 
made of long strips of bark 
cut in the fono of a oylinder 
(otnya), or of gourds or pota 
A small porch or 
Teraodah (sAma) may be buUt 
out over tbe door of the 
saura, or of aoy of tbe buis. 

£ach wife has her separate 
but, tbe. buabasd having a 
larger one aearer tbe saure, 
and tbe whole will he anr- 
roanded by a wall or fence, 
aa is seen ia Fig. 3. lu markets (Aotao) or at baiting places (s«npo) llule grass 
shelters (iuAo) aro run up. Natirce are particularly reckless folk, they will pull 
out tbe grass at night to make a fire, tliongh knowing full well that they may 
want tbe ahsJter badly a week henoe, 

Europeaos have, of course, tried to improve tbe local conditions eud netlieds,. 
aud It Is usual to Lavo an extra outsidu roof joining two or three complete huts. 
Fig, 1 shows the three bnta of my house ivt Jemann Daroro with a smell verandah 
(ooDoectlog each but), tbo letter Is being removeil ai It bad fellen in. Id this house 
there was at first only a single roof, but In Fig. fl can bo ecan the same three 
buta, each with its own root, and a large roof being erected over all; tbe verandah, 
therefore, wlU have ooe roof, tbe rooms two. Fig. 1 shows tbe difAa for this new roof. 

Tbe Hauaas ere very foud of riddles and proverbs, aod Ic is only natural that 
many should refer to their domeallc conditions. Tbo beBt*kDovrD riddles are: "My 
" mare ii in foal, bat I do oot ride her \ I ride tbe feelua’— Anawer, o but wiiJ> 
a bed. "Tbo owner la io bis bouse, bnt Lis beard ie outside "^Ftre and emoko. Of 
proverbs tbe following are examples : "Does the rack (of string faeloned to the roof) 
" remain if die roof is blown away?"—This comes to mean, will a good woman 
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rofune w Baeoiii|>*iiy iidr Iniabtiid elioiilil bo go toaijotUor town 10 livo? “The ono 
" wlio livM in I lid liouH# know whore tLo not leoke,” U., ovoryoiio knows bia own 
UueiueBe boat, nr lb« wcorer knowe where (be iboe pinebos. '‘Tboiigh a nekoil loeii 
inn^ bo ignored on the fwwt lUy, bo will bo eoughc nfier when huUdiug le going on,*^ 
Compnre KipUng'ii "Tbiii red Uno of herooi when eho druuu begin to roll.*’ 
“The onlj provoiillon egwjat fire 1 b to have two bouioi.'* Gi'Mb ifl, of coutm. ewil/ 
inflommablo, l»ut tbe cooking i« ueunlly Ooiio ioBlde. “Tl>o mnoU pol ^tlie wife) 
goes to Aud fro, hut die big pot (the husband) remsiua at boiue,'* i.e.,doaa no work. 
Yal wn think tbsc we o«ji tesoh them the of labour I 

A, J. N. TKBMBAKNK. 


Africa: Sudan. Thompson. 

Som« Had«ndOA Words hithorto unpubllohed. P*rl It. Bjf B. jAA 

CatHp^tU rAoni/>ao«» A.AG.5. lUU 

Dakcrj I we* gireu the phrase “rlHO, cJance’' (\n/aiUa4la) tdfna yik&nai liyind. 

Dbsi* : ** the well ia deep,*' tu>r$ (II.). 

Dbvil: Arabic word adopted, 6-ffann (B.), (aee also aiery Ko- 2, note •): Duer. 
DSViLf e-logini. 

Dnoi* 09 WATBU, src.: del>lienuna (B.). 

East : e-mlmha (S.) ; onAdn (B.), which A giree as moAon, im Osteo. 

Eat, to : aee atoiy Ko. 2, note 

Etaow : A. girea gulht for UfUerarm : I haeid e*^fAln for wbiob, I eee, 

Eeia. gives ae pi. fom. 

SYK'LAfiBse, EvB-BBOWe : T beard o Isnid’A^ for botb (8.) : A. givee imbehaw 
Augenwiniper, Muoa. thinibehaw Aageobraueo, Liu. ochombanni, sonrclla, Uein. 
tinbihosu for both. 

Fbathsr, bird’s: /f-rwia ti-k4lai (Okela). 

FiSB (op fLODB) : A. givoa noA» : 1 beard the caoeatiTe participial form »'n4k>^ (8.). 

FtNiaH : Arabia word adopted, liuperatiTe Adndfa (B.). 

Flbb : Imper. UbikS, 2 m. a. perf. tifASAd (B.). 

Fj.ute j (0.). GI/ob by Bain, as Irompeu. 

Foot PBOi(.AVCt.B to Baas op tobb ; S'itxtoa (pL the aame) (S.). 

Pobbabu : o-4uiai (8.). 

Fox: A. hae ^‘baio* [i^], m. Salt, Aa*»Ao, fox: LtM. (Text a. 131: *ud petitrenarit 
iionsind AoeA#') ; Seete. bautchSb, Fuebi, Scbakal” : I heard i•^aid(i) (H.) and 
o-timbil (B.). 

Go: i was told diat laia wu used to doge, and giga to sen (B.). 

GbSBTIKO : The greeting la 46b(tl\ott, with answer dSbdn (B.). ^Phbrak laid aud 
liUai laida are not uaed. 

Oroopb, Pallab mnd* : wa-anna* (Okela). 

Guk : Tbe ordinary word bundubiypa 1 be^ under (be form (H.), but Seets. 

gii/ae bu7iduA{ifo~ 

Hail: A. gives mi, Seets [e]m^A; Uues. emdi[?]: 1 heard ibl (b.). 

Hand ; 1 heard te-dvmbf tor both tbo palm of the hand aud tbe sole of tlie foot: see 
A. aub vooe ddaba. Rein, givaa funs*, aebubaole. 

Havole OB A Kxiys: bdir (Am.). 

Hapvt : erAod (B.). 

Hailot: ia-rowt^Ae, pi. amaila (8.). 1 will not vouch for tbe eociiracy of either of 
theae words; tbe former appeera lo be coonocted with rad, a friend, sod the 
latter appears to be eonueoted with the word amag, “bad." 

Ubbl : U-giiai (S.). 
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Hd.T or A 8WOUO : <i^g&in\ (O.) \ cho 8wori|>]tfU gutiril Ih onbu'di btrtim (0.)t And Cho 
l>rouciiiig lirRHS At Use end of tLo hiU (?) sh cHahmai (0.). 

Ink : Arable worf) luloptoil, datohga (Am.). 

IitON : A, givoH indi, fnde, Miinz. to'fndiy Sects, I lieanl lo^uHilrx Ik 

nxulo of Iron'* is vnHUi jfimAb (R.), 

K2TTLR! Arabic word ndnptod, barr/it (Am,). 

Kii>t<Rv i A. givM ^cou. /flAniifiUi, HHfb* [?], Mnnx. Ift'fiHknIu: I lioard 

mid funMia (S,). 

Kd.i., Til: MO Ntor/ No. rtoto *. 

KvKi-CAr* r eAd^f (IT,). 

Khskr s lo-mimn (pi, ncniiA) (S.) r ff-tndnOit (li.). 

Laiiii (ttmfnt-9At) i A. givM tlio fciraia ln\o'h, [o]M, [oA]-fiSA t>ff}y6lity rroisi varimm 
AntborlUea: 1 IscmhI 

LtATSSrUie white Icavcb of the thorn so Biimmcr (?)» 0’f6l>6A (II,), 

LBATHEit, or HTRAt* (?) : tpa'Sdi (0.). 

Ltt?T*HANi>, xoRTil; <arAff^’^ ,(B.), 

Lie, to: if a irinn lies, the hearer iaye Afai vmfirbok^Alfah itatBiDud tetg^uk^ 
•*Uby God blackesi tliy face.*' 

LiORT, TO : ie^fCh&H, 1 a. pret. ane eid'&An. 

LivRst i A. gives # 0 , Mnsix. toUe, Seeu. tStsih : 1 board fb-ti. 

Uatter : *'\i docB not matter," inrowniMi (negative form), (B,). 

MoX KEY : email monkey with long nruia, oAdbSfni (S.): Bein. abahy, 

MORQL'iro : o-fawep (pi. the some) (U.): Rein, haa (awig^y, pi. tnuig ; In Use mountain- 
apeoeh o-Jelui (pi, the Bamo). 

MoTii: te^/SlSn (S.). 

MueOLR AT BIDE OF KECK s e-iosnbvAUi (S.). 

Navel : A. hes r(/e : I beard 0-^4/* (S.). 

Neoessaet : gud ^ (B.). 

News : A. gives atf/iona, which I also beard : sakan&b fiberiyo, "have you news? " 
If the answer Is negative, the man says elAarKdu liltaA, 

**No, ho" (iiegatioo repeated rapidly) : bak kth (S.). 

Noon : 0‘naM{b)(?) ($,), The root nfho’ meauB " to be Iiot.*' 

NOETd : Arabic word adopted, (S,)s A. gives so/f/, which may perhaps be . 

a misprint for this vron](?): "the left hand," /ark6ff*v4 Is also nssd (D.). 

Now : hakifd (Am .): bnt* (B.). 

OwLT : sea story No. 1, note 

Obion : tho three scars of the "belt" of this constellation nre known ns e-mbai, "tbe 
three" (S.). 

OTiTEn : A. Isas tvAriy wfru vir "andom, anf andere WoIbo " : I lionrd, wlr Al4d (B.) 

and wha Aitfe," tlioro Is stone qIbs," mid k&bar, "I have noise other "(H.). 
Penis: A,, Mnns., Burckh., Soots., heard rahf; 1 was told o*nU (8.). 

PsprEU ! Arabic word adopted, 

Plastek: 1 wus told for the Arable c'-w (tUo oxaot eqnlvaleut In English Is Oonhrriil 
here) the words ife»p^r (B.) an<l gir. 

PlbiadSh : t4-tctUa (R. and 8.). 

Pool : o-AdpTr (8.). 

Potatoes : Arabic word adoptetl, bal6(6. 

RADtflK : Arable word adopted, o-jigil (H.). 

Haven : A. gives Avtl'Vi. which Munz. gives as "eagle" and Seoce. as "rnvoii ”: 1 
beard o*iTM' (8.) for mvun, 

Haw i 8eeu. gives asxu as ''unrelf," Minis, assu “uiigegerbt": I hoard rui m the 
•qn I valent of tlio Arabic ^ "raw” (S,). 
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Rbadv : 1 bearJ llie AraSb word uKsd m tLs i)LrMe “U the bread Toedy?” ««i/ 
AdtfffTTv (B.). Cf. Reii). hidira. 

EiH : A- Rjvee (U. J*>0 : 1 M« (S.) agreeing more iieerly 

with Hulls. 0’2»ei(^) and Seats, 

Rich : hik^Aln ( 6 .) i ( 6 .). 

Bm« (m» BwonlhUO : fidimni (Oi) : Lin. givoi /oUmni for “ eer-rlug." 

€acx : o-itUf (B.). 

: A. gives ml^a/ m *^Dete": I heard fniTtj&U as 8 m, s. pres., " he sends *' (B.). 
8 irAi>s: t9-naitdAi (0.). 

Skakx iiAjiDe: »6y (Am.). 

Sbbx, to $ 46 1 see Mrj No. 1, note *>. 

^HAWi.: Aiebla word edcpted^ (Am.). 

Shih j pi- (8.) 5 Rein, gives wlAfl'd/. mark, kuooheDBierk, but Soote. tmiiM 

Sohleue. 

Shouiobb : the ooUar-bone tn tharffigkn (8.): the shoulder-biedo U (8.). 

Shoes I A. gives iga for smoke," siid d« for Rauckhad (no also Huns.): 1 heard 
o-dl given for "smoke" (8.). 

South •. i'ung^a (S.) : "the right band," o-mogeg*ad is also used (fi.). 

Sn DEh: 8seU. gives rduim : 1 beard vitU plural i'hitima (S.). 

Svms: la-gla (8.) (Cl. (?) A. Kuokeo). 

Stones ik a ?ieqek*biH9. tsb : te-h&dm 4i-ati( (8.). 

STEAroHT : “ go effaight," igigffok hir4ra (B.). 

SuKMBE : o-»d*» (B.). ' '• *** ,* ' ' * 

Sun : 0. dialect ed-t, B. to^n: both tones given by A., bafc Uoepettlfied. 

Support : eee story No. I, note **. 

SwiH : A. gives fin asd Hons, hidtfz I heard nidd^o, with 2 m. s. perf.. tinddba ■. 

“do joo know bow to swim" Is /eitidsb tikf^na ($.). 

SwoRoi A. gives md4«4: I Jioard emba'dad (0-), wbieh ia uearer Soets. nio^^e^nl^d 
Huns, 

STPEiLie 5 given by A. as hiUg (Tlgr. kilag\ Hues. o'kaUg. Amdry, £nglhA- 
Araiir Vneabuiary for Sudan Gooonxmont Officialt, gives Halag as one of the 
words is nee in the Sudan. I beard kalgiva (6.). 

Taels : Arabic word adapted i to-tarabiio (B.). 

Templeb op the porebsad : 6e*A’‘dinm'. 

TKiona: the two thighs, auto rerlmoi ($.). 

Throat: o-nsMa (8.): "Adam'e apple," o^ktrium (8.). Rain, gives ontiba ae 
Halslworpel, der Adamsapfei. 

Tie, to i imp. fulul, pres, landlia, perf, atdid (H.). I oannot vouch for the oerulnl.y 
of this word, 

Tohato : babit\f6i (8.) (■ btdinjAnI). 

Toots : I beard to-k'*irH A. givas eeveral varlanw. 

TvO'COLOURED: g"ilii (H,), but tbie word was aiao given me ae the colour of (ho 
eky (blue) (B.). 

War: (B.): A. gives ** nteUa * [?}, Huez. Smoita eiob aceiten": nee 

To SILL. 

West : A. gives in 4 * h : 1 heard e*endto'A (8.) and o^idi (B.). 

Work (,jaa) : iagima (H.). 

W Riar: lo-tipka (pi. the same (8.). 

^OTB^-The same of two small black beasts which I saw only indistioutiy by 
uigbt was g"Uauir. B. CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 
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Ceylon. willey. 

Swastika and Udaklya In Oaylon, Ay A. fflUey, D.ifc., F.ff.S. 4fj4 
Ai»&)ig(it tbe mor« of l«a« forced iiiMrprculIonN whkU have been brocghcto lUI 
bear upon the evvaetilcft, one of cho Rtotploat ie thac wlncli definoe It as the siieioot 
Indian fl 7 ml>ol of the Wheel of the Law. 1 do not hnow whether this li jnesnt to 
imply that Ic ie a dorivstiTe of the spoked wheel whioh I* recopinwd os one of ilte 
grestoit inventions In prinitivo transport, hiu the idea of rotstioe, Inwparshle from a 
wheol. eertoinlj would eoem to bo conveye<l Iik the swastika, ^vhHle*er tlio i»ctnsl 
origin of its peouUsr form msy have boon, 

Xbe term ewestika is znoroly the Sanakrlc nemo of a widely-dintrlhuted eymliol, 
by no meoai tiio oxcinsive property of Ifhidii and BnddhUe inysiieinm, It woe pro* 
bshiy eld even in nuolent days tUhougli ice ooneootrated apirltneUty, like that of oU 
hieroglyphs, denoted on adveneed atete of oultnre, Into Its netaphyeicel qaalleiu 
I eo very far from wishing or being able to enter, nor would this be the pleee to do 
so, but 1 btve recently bed oooselon, In connoction with the oompllalion of a deeorlptive 
list of ancient bronses ia the Colombo Museum (vide Spolia Z9ylanica, VoU VI, 
Park XXII, September 1909), to consider the possibility of an snthropomorphio 
exploDstion which seems to ocoord wUh its probable antiquity and with what is known 
of otiier deriveU designs, 

Tbe sign of the swastika Is not very frequently fouod In an origiosl atate In 
Ceylon, though It doee occur ineisod upon stoue, as ou aa image of the ssored lootprlnli 
(Ari pt/da) and on ancient pottery. Finely*cxaciited roseites ui tlie form of scrolled 
or Aoreotol swastikas are oarved on tbe wooden ptllara of the principal dfvaU at 
Hadnlla. 1 bslievo these latter have never yet been hgnred or even meutioned in 
any published work. 

It seems safe to aay that the swsatlka is a symbol of pre>B(iddbiet origin and 
of world*wide dlatributiOD, but it is rare to find it in an anolent state as a separate 
portable charm. A small aoltd broeae swastika, about 2\ locbes in diameter, found 
at Anuradbapora bas been exhibited for many years In the Colombo Museum. A 
somewhat larger metal swastika with more slender arms aod of cruder coostruotion 
was recently uneorthod by the arcbmologiual surrey at Folonnaruwa (Csyfen 
AdminitiraiioH Reports, 1909, Colombo Museum). 

As a mioiatore, tbe swastika appears to represeut tbe limitless Immensity of 
space rednce<1 to the dimensions of a pocket amulet. Its typical sLspo is that of a 
Greek oioss [It oconrs ou Greek oolits] wlih the euds of the hsams bout at a right 
angle In one direction cither to right or to loft. la tbe preface to the second reprint 
of tbe Rapori on /As Old Records o/the India Office (London, 1S91), Sir George 
BIrdwood gives an explanation of the rltualietlo Htguificanoe of tbe swaetika (Ut 
manifested in Hindu symbolism. Ha says that tbe '‘rigbt>hand swastika Is, among 
“ jnodern Hijidue, a symbol of Ganseia, and Is commonly plaoad by them, Inekead of the 
Image of Geueees at tbe liend of invoices and other papers.*' It Is also the syml>cl 
of tbe sun In bis diurnal ooiirse front oast to west, and it Is cniourod red, tbe proper 
colour of the East. Ti^e ieft'luiiid nwastlka is tbe symbol of Kail, tbe motlitr of 
Ganoesa, aitd of tiie sun In his nocturnal course from west to east, and Is coloured blue. 
The right and left band forms ere spoketi of os *'revsrsoly revolving nwastikae.'* 
The deities who preside over the foar quarters of tlio uuiverie, or wliat comas to 
the same thing in Oriental oosmogony, the four cordlual points of the oompais, ore 
colled in tbe i^inhalese vernacular tbe HHtnravaraO'devIyo or i^aiaravsran*deviyo. In 
a coloured wood-carviug soma 18 luohes in diameter, uow axhibitad in the Colombo 
Musoum, they oie represented In a realistic manner revolving round the sun In tbe 
direction of tbe bands of a wntcli. Tbe right band of each figure Is raised over tbe 
head to grasp the extended right foot of the next oue, oach right forearm Is l*eikt 
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ftpproxtrtiRM]/ at n rifrht luigla npou tho npp«r nnn. nuil tbe wltolo Uovice 
thd iOcA of the Rwaetika. 

The Chatiim)RharajikH*ohAkrft (H/mhol of iha four guanliao doitiM) occeiiooRlIy 
nppearic oe a decorutivo doftigi) upon SinbRleae brew tolMCco ur betel boxee. An 
oxaiople of this kind Is figured on p. 91 In Dr. A. K. CoomarRewatnj’s monograph on 
^fdi»val SifthnUte Art, and on p. 100 of (he lamo work the deelKn is deseribetl as 
"four woman arranged stratika^wlMO.'' 

The asooiu) objoor laaiuionetl In tlie (ido of tills note, naaolyt the Sliihaleao 
HdaAif/a^\* aamRll ))aiid drum, eliaped like an hour glassi with a akin sireiched acroas 
asoh end (Tig. 1). It Is carried by datieere In procaealoii on oeremonial and feetive 
oceasione. u at Perahera^ and is eoremouly made of wood laoquerod 
with clrvular bands of red, yellow, and black.. Its sooiologloRl 
importance in ladicatatl by the fact iliat it haa been ezeenied 
in preoious Ircry. An oxampio in hma ie ebown at the British 
Mnseiim. In old hronce statuoitas of lito dancing 8(va, called 
K&ta-rajs^ one of the bands ia represented holding an udakiyo. 
This particular form of Easrern dnim hae therefore oloarly 
an ancient meanlug, aud vhat tide meaning Is may possibly be 
roToaled by a couparieou with eoroewbat similar objecte from Tibet. 
The direct comparability of tbese tbicgs ie vouched for by tbe 
well-known bietorical coooectFOD between Korcbera and Soutbero 
Boddbism. 

The illosCratloo (Fig. 2), from a pbotograph klodly Mat to me 
at my request by Dr, B. S. Barrieoc. ebowa three drome and a 
akoll-cnp from Tibet, which are ezbibitad side by side in the 
Homiman Museom at Forest Hill. The first ezsTCpIe is deeoribed as a drum, or 
rattla. with a string knotted at tbe end, on either side of the drum, for striking. 
It is made from the upper pari (eahtie or cofoo^mei) of two hiimau skuils, inverted 
aad superposed, tbe ends covered with akio. The long diameter Is given as 6| indies. 
Next to this ia a circular wooden dram, covered with skin at the two ends, with 
string and iaaden striker and ornamental sash. It is a conveotionaliscd form of 
the skull-drum, round iostead of O'ate, with a diameter of inebea. The third 




speoimen is one shaped like ilie original skulWrom, though smaller, with a loug 
dismeter of 4| inches ; it Is executed in hrasa and bears ao inscription. 

The fourth aod Jast meoiber of this interesting series is a drinking cup made from 
tbe skull of a Tibetan Lama. This use of tbe human cafpoNum is paralleled by a 
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ouatom in Afriiak In tLe Ueiulini' MnAwiun tharo ii< oxiiibitc<i Uio eaivariuia <>! n 
Dnauto akirU, '* naed by die ZiiUie m & dlppliij^ vmioI or biwin.'’ 

le Mem» Mrtnln that die Slidmleiio udakiya nad die Tibeuii HkiillMlrkiin Itclen^ 
to oue and dio eune oetegory, mid time tbo forinor ie e derivndro of (ho latter. 

The emiiloyment of tbo ekull of n liely mna or of an enemy ax a drinkinft or 
dipiiing veiiiol k>elon|e to tuoilior entuffory, and there may lio oiJior exuinidox of ii 
with vrhieh I em not at proNont acqunliitoil. AHTIIl/R WllJ.KV. 


Jersey: Aroheology. NlooUe : Slnel. 

Report on the Kxploretlon of the PAlceollthIc 0*ve*Dwelllng lilO 
known «ie La Ootte, St. Hrelade, Jereey* Jfy Ji. T. ^tr.olU anrf J. Siurf. I Ufa 

The cave known aaLivCotto is »itasted In a ciift' near Lo Oueln«S winch is the 
niioo given to llio eantern lieni of 8t. Brelmlo's Bny. 

At tLIh part of the Island the elifft. which are of cosrte-gmiiiod MyeniUo gmiiitei 
riae vertically to about 200 foot above uiean tide level, and the shore, at the base 
of the eli^i consists of large, mere or lese rounded. l>oiiJdars> whleb have fiom time 
to time falleu from die clifis ss the waves have capped tbeir base. 

In one part of these clifFe there Is e little ravine or gorge, about 40 feet lu width, 
which peustrates inland about 150 feet, die side walls of which are vertical. 

This ravine was evidently formed io post geelogieal times by the sea removing, 
a dike of granite of iooser tea dire than tbo Hiirroiinding rock, and in it tbo lines of 
cIcMvoge were herlsentnl. Tbe cave itself was formed by the same ogeiicy at a period 
when the land stood at a lower level tban it dose at present, very probably at the period 
wb«n die 70 foot raised beach, traueable on Torions parts of dio coast, woe deposited. 
It is iu one of the vertical walls of tbie ravine, near ita iuner extenslou, that the 
cave is situated. 

Tbe opening of tbo cave is Id tbe form of a rough and irregular arob. 25 feet in 
height and about 20 feet in width, and its fioor is some 60 feet above mean tide 
level. 

There is evidouce that the ravine wae. in recent times, oompletely filled by rubble 
drift, ooosisdiig of clay and boolders weahed hy floods from land which must hare 
existed el a level higher than that of the now existing table^laod. The cave Itself 
was fliled to some extent by tbe lateral spread of dils rubble drift of olsy tiid boniders 
as It was washed dewu, and to V ceruin extent by blooke fallen from tbe roof. 

In more recent times tbo sea lias re excavated die ravine, leavlog a portion of the 
rubble drift iu the form of a steoply sloping tahis at Its iimor end. The removal of 
this drift, though leaving the cave flilod up, revsiileil die outline of its opouing, and 
laid bore a small portion of its floor. 

The flrst indication we have that tbe cave had ouoebeen a dwelling dales fi'om 
1661. when Mr. S. Daacaster and the Isle bir. T. .Saunders, wbllet geologising on 
rhst |>artuf tbe cosat, found a flint Impleinpnt at the foot of tbe talus, eud, trucliig hs 
sonree, came upon a slightly exposed »ectio)i of the cave floor. There they found 
fliot obippiiigK, and one or two bones, apparently of a large bird, but (he imiiortaiice 
of tbo discovery did uot occur lo them, ko the matter reered iiDtil about 181)4, when 
Mr. li. ColiOQ and Dr. Chappiile excavated a portlou of the exposed floor lactlon, and 
fouu<) a ooiiHidorabJe umnber of flint iinplemeiirs and boue broccio, of wbiub tbo floor 
is largely composed. This bone breccia was later found to ooiitaiii one tcxitli, mid cue 
metatarasl of horse. All tbeee **flnds*' ere in the innHoum of the Socidtd Jersiaioe. 

$iibee<)ueut to this date various oxamiuscioiis of the floor ooctioo by the gentlemen 
just meutioned. by Captolu Rybot, end one or two others, resulted in tbo disoovery 
of iiirthor implements and iuiiuoiorable flint chippiiigs, roost, If not ell, of wUiuh are 
in tbe Society's mucoum. 
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111 &ept«nb«r 1906 tLfi Sooidiy Co explore tbe cave more eystemACieelly, 
end Dr. ChAppiUnt rbo socreury (l£r. KicoJIe), mid Mr. Oolion oomuienced work iu 
tbek pert of Uio expoeed floor xlroedy meotiooed. More flioc implemente were 
dieocvered, l>tit et tUe corameDoeiDeof of October tlie work bed to be ebendoned 
owing to kbe reioy eeesoii end to tbe feet thtc the explorenk were ezeereting under 
dengeroue eoAdltlone. It then beaeme olear tbet % conaidemble portion of the tnlue 
bed to bo removed before tbe work oonld prooeod. 

ThD» mottere roweined until July of the preaent yeer (1910), when the Society 
reeolvedt vltb the permiiaion of the proprietor) Mr. G. F. D. De Gruoby) Seigneur 
of Nolrmont, to make another ettempt, end Mr. Harrii) the SooletyV ooittrector. 
pot experienced quenymeu on tbe work, a work not only difficult by reuon of tbe 
poeition of tbe oeve, but) owing to tbe looae and toppling condition of tbe whole of 
the Burronndiog clifT, freugbt with oonaidcrable danger. 

SzQivTatiOD wee oommenoed on Augoat let, and after a little over three weeka' 
work, euffieient of tbe rubble bed beou removed to reveal kbo form of tbe loterlor 
and to lay bare a portion of the door about 11 feet aquare on the loft of tbe 
entrance. The aignatoriea to tbla report and Mr. P. N. Blobardsoii were In frequent 
atteodance while tbe work progreeaed. 

The diRteoeiooe of tbe cave, aa revealed at tbie etage, are a» loUowa :^The 
antraoce, aa already ataud, la 26 feet In beigbe and about 20 feet la width. Juet 
within tbe eotraaoe Che roof alopee upwarda into a rough dome SO to 32 feet from 
tbe fioor. How far the care entera the rook oanuot aa yet be aacerCaioed, but 
judging from tbe elope of the roof downwarda towwdi the baok. tbla ie probably 
aome 40 to 50 feet; tbe pcvtlon of roof already cleared measuring abont 35 feec in 
that directioo. 

Ai aoon as tbe portion of door just mentioned had been reached, vis., on 
August 25cb, the oave vae vlelced by tbe following members of tbe society: Dr. P. 
Cbtppuis, Dr. A. Dnolop) Colonel R. G. Wartoo, and Mr. A. H. B&rreau, ss well 
ae by Mr, Doile F, Goltou. Careful aearcb and exammadon was then commenced, 
with the following reaults 

Tbe floor proper was not clearly marked) for layera of black aoJl, which proved 
to be a eombination of ashea, earbooisod wood, and clay) were mixed up with wliitlah 
aasees of boue detritus and clay compacted into a breccia. Flint Impleoente and 
cLippiugs were iiitersporaod plentifully tbrougboat theae deposlta. 

On tbe left of tbe eetranee) and at a diatanoe from it of about 8 feet, waa a 
Ueartb containing a quaotity^probably n quarter of a ton or ao—of wood aahee and 
carboiiiaed wood. 

Close logelber, emoug (be sabee of the Ueartb, were a few pebblei of granite 
and felalte bearing indloatjen of having beau heated, Tbeao were probably uaed for 
boiling water, by ilropplng them red-hot Into goordi of water, a method of cookery 
among prlmitivo racee which has been auggestod by arcbieologlati owing co the 
diacovery of pobblea onder similar eooditione In other cavee. 

Unfortunately the nature of the oley io tbIe eave, as In the previously explored 
'*Cotte b iu Chevre*’ at St. Ouen, on t^ north coast of tbe island, (a sueh that tbe 
preservation of bone in ,feir Integrity is noc possible, moat of the clay of tbe iaiand 
having acroog dectlcii/log properties, whilst the water from tbe roof running 
down the talus has also eouiributed to render the conditloua of the floor still more 
Dufavourtble. Tbe presence of bore was manifeac all through the layers con- 
atitukiug the floor) but only here sod there oould fragmeuts retebiug soy form be 
obtained. 

lu one comer, however, at u slightly higher elevelion then the hearth, there 
was found a mesa of bone from which soiae determbable portions were obtained. 

[ ) 
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Taetli, on ibe other hend, were better presorvod, eltliougli oven eome of thecie heJ 
fallen into e porridge-Kke etaie, 

Wheriever possible the portiooe of bone were llfteil, logethor with a portion of 
the BurrouQdiog ola/, luid oarefully paok«l io boxes vlth soft matoriaJ. Tbeeo vere 
then trsneferred to an actoudant earringe and taken to the musenui, where they were 
io filtrated with gelatine and hardened. 

Ill one part of the moat ooherent bone msas had been the right half of a hiiniaii 
lower jaw, nlue teeth lieiog ranged side by elde In orgiaal poaitioo, bat nofortunatoly 
no traoe of the once supporting bone was apparent. 

The resiilu were reported by ni to the exeoiitUe eommitteoi end tho honee. 
teeth, &a.| were ihoo taken to the British UiiHum by Ur, Peroy Adrian Aubln for 
deterroiuaticn, Drs. Woodward and Andrews Jdeiitlflod the spooiniens as follows 

of left lower prsmolar of the woolly rhinoceros, Rhinoceroi ticAorkinui- 

Last preiDoler end first molar of reindeer, Rchf\/er taranHut (a largo spsoles 
appareotly ae large as the caribou). 

Upper cheek teeth of a sreaJl speclee of hone. 

Parte of lower molars and upper cheek tooth of a Urge speoloe of horse. 

Lower teeth lu portion of jew of one of email boride. 

Left incisor of bos. Species (?) 

Nine hiituau teeth. 

Bones and ffarns.^Virt of horn'oore of one of amall bovidte. 

Portion of antloi* of reindeer. 

Boue (probably arUculatJOn of foreleg of a doer). 

Pelvic hoiiea (probably small bovid), 

Portion of a booe not lees than 6 Inches in diameter aod shout $ inches in 
length, which fell to piecee on removal from the clay (probably rbiDOceros), 

In addition Co the shove there were also found pordooa of large and small bones 
in too broken a condition to be identified. Among these is one, apparently portion 
of a human tibia. 

Of flint instruments about cue hundred bave been obtained. They are, without 
exceptiou, of the weU*known tongue^haped Uousterien type, the poiote h main'* 
of Mor^llct. 

After reeeivlog the report from the British Museum aathcrlties on the finds, the 
coininittso of tbe society decided to continue the work of exploration. The work 
was recommenced on September IDtb. It was decided to proceed wltii the examina¬ 
tion of tiiB cave inwards, aurtiiigfrom the point where the loeth and bouee hed been 
dlicovered. lu order to effeac tiile a considerable quantity of rubble bad to be cl«are<l 
and many stonee of largo dlmenlions dislodged. In the course of these operations it 
wee thouglu that the work vrae becoming daugeroiis, Mr, Charles Ueseervy, onglneor, 
member of tho committee, visited the cave, and, after a careful examination, advised 
that tlie work sliould be discontinued for tiie proseut. The work wae consequently 
etoppeil on Septemhei' 2flr<l. 

It may be meutloned that this eecend disturbtiiee of the rubble and stouee has, by 
covering and fliliug up tbe floor, made an ofTeetive barrier against any inierfersnee 
with tiie cave until euch time as tba Soelety may see fit to again proceed witii its 
examination. 

TIjs cave beore no evidence of other than one occopaticn, and is thus free from 
the confiuion which results when im piemen la end remains of the fauua of dlfibrent 
penoda occur togetlier and become nixed by tlie work of burrowiug animals, and by 
disturbance through the access of water duriog floods, as is often the case with 
cave dwellings in other districts. 
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TUd OAve i» (IniH cleurly aliown tiy lu fannt &u(1 Uid uiii/on)i type of fmpldnjsiit to 
l« of t]jfi Aioiistoriei) paWol, nnil tliua forn>N am iiiteroaiiuiE A^ditfoi). not only to the 
arQ[ifeolog:y of Jerasy, bnt to thee of Europe et large. ED. TOQLMIN XICOLLS. 

J. 8INEL. 

Polynesia. Oldman. 

Polyi>*»l«n For^rloi. Bff fV. 0. OldmaH. 4A4 

Hevfng rend (he vnltutblo Artiuloa by Ur. J. Eilge-PArtlugtou lu Max Iv0 

(31, 1910), on Miiorl forffeilM, 
1 Teiiture to think the follow- 
iog mey be e welcome ihMIiIoii 

to xeme. 

1 bevo lately haul offered 
to me aoeoral aplendidiy mnde 
eopioa of Maori fluiaa, the 
workmanship on wliieh was 
so oieoileut that it wonkl de¬ 
ceive anyone familiar viih old 
Maori work : the wco<1, method 
of manufacture Oeodiog of 
wood), carving^ huidioga, ^ 0 ., 
were all quite correct, even 
ft d^Oaii of dnat ioside: 
however, all were wanting Id 
one amad deteil, which was 
J. overlooked hy the maker. 

I have also seen n carved 

bone ooub, feeding funoel, so-etdted chief’s atafl' of remarkable form, and several 
*‘UawaiiaD” bone fish* 
hooke. The latest pro¬ 
duction of this ‘^ertisC," 
as far as I know, ts a 
pair of “Uarquesau’’ stilt 
stepa. I have fortunately 
been able to secure two 
photographs of chess, 
ebowiag the original from 
wbioh they were undoubt¬ 
edly oopled, which 1 send 
herewith. The werk and 
llnisb on those Is so good 
that they would be very 
likely to deceive eveo an 
expert, at any rate at fint 
sight. 

] trust thiB short note 
will he of some nss as n 
warning to collectcre of 
tthnogmphiea to look vary carefully at any rare ohjeeta ofTered for sale; I hope also 
that it will lead uUliaatoly to a stop being ptii to then dangerous raprodicctlooB. 

W. 0. OLDMAK. 
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REVIEWS. 

India, Southern. Thuraton. 

Coitu •tnd Trihu /)/ Southern India. By K. Tiwutou. jQj^ 

It iri MOB ouy within the coinimBH oI a aUort notloo to deal ailociiiuioly wUU tlii» 
fliie work, in wbloL Mr, Tbiiriton woonU tba romilw of iiiuiiy ynun' urvToful olworviw 
tion of tbo ouiee and tflUfi of Soutborii India, U Iumi booti Uroiiflit out hy tho 
MadrtiH Oovommont lu an all rootWo form and u woll jUu-tratod. Evtiy nijlUrftjwloglnC 
will U piooMd U) woRnliO liero a \yorlby ooinpnnjou lo tho vrorV* of Binloy aiMi 
Ci>ooko ill Boiigal ond Nerthoni India. Botwoon them tliwo worka, ut., iliat of 
Sir H. lilaloy on The TrUiof and CatM of Bcn^Hl, .that of Mr. Croeko on ihe 
TrU>9t and Ca$U» ef ihe Korik-Wettern Ptatinru titui Oudh, and timt novr undor 
oonsidoralion, ooBupy (be gn»w porfion. of ibo control block of nortborn oud i)omn8ala 
India.* It rBiiiKliiB for H.o Govorniiieifo of Bombay, tbr Pnnjob, and tli© Contral 
PfOvhicM TO coroplolo tboir part o« tbo work, and continontal India will ha woll 
provIdoJ witb a aerlw of nntboritatffrff and «*haiwllv« tfeatiwa on itt lacoi. Anaam 
baa ftlraady dona good work in aorlai of monograpba on aome of tlie more 
inc«rc«liiig irlboe found tbero. 

The main featoro of Mr. Tliureton’a work, aa in the cnae of Iw predecBeaopa 
tnenaonod abore, conalsta of an alpbaboricaUy-arranged account of tha castM and 
trilw. Tbia fill a ilie greaior part of tho neTco volumes, aud represents an enormous 
amount of original Inveatlgatlon by Mr. Tlmraion and bis collaborators. 
hoWBvei', the in irod action, wbiob oocoptca tbe first ae^'enty-th^ pages o* I* 

will fao of even greater interest for tbe antbropole^lai who j» not, a specialist la 
Indian matters. lu this Mr. Tbiireion discusiee ssveral obscure and interesting 
problems la tbe light of the physical and anthropometrical data he bas been able to 
bring together hore. Such ate tbe origin of tie Dravidian race end of tbe other 
aoattered primitive tribes which Mr. Tburuton, with good renson probably, holds » 
be the remnants of a pre-Dravidian race, perhaps conoeclad with tho Sakais 
and ,elniilar raoes of tbe Malay pen mania. . 

' *,Tbe Dravidlans af4,.’Mr. Thuratou shows, a dolichocephalic race, aud are uot, 
M been assumed ^.’some writers, divide^ from the more prlmilive races by 
any marked difference ia^ thie xespocu The bracLycepUalio type of certain weal 
races-descrlbea by. Sir H; Blsley as ^ Soytho-Oravldlan type is daly uoted 
by* Ml*. Tbnnrton, especially ampng the Tnlu, Canareae, nnd Telugu, and be also 
porats oat t^c tbe mbfe dlstlpetly dollohocepballo rauea, siioh u tbe Tamil and 
Malayalaaa, |how a greater coualanoy In tboir head typ»* ^han tbe braehyoepUalic, 
Mr. Thortton does net brlog forward any new ilieory as to the causes of this 
difference, and we have noV tbe advantage of lila opinion as to wbetber the brsoby 
oepbalic alytnent ia to he traood to n Scytluau migwilon, or whether It is of wlier 
ure-hlitdrlo origin. 

Amoug the separate artlules on tvibes attention may be drawn especially to tho 
very full artd intereatliig aeeouuts of tbe Badagn, tbe principal agrioultiiml irllte of 
tbe Nilglrl8,''tUe Batija, tlie trading caste among tbs Telngiis, the ilrnbrnana In all 
their vuvlstles, tbo Cberomaii, an agrlcnltiiral Malay alam caste of low acnial 
standing, ibe Idaiyan or shepherds of tbe Tamil country, the nomadic Kcravas, tho 
Tod as, Kolas, Irulas, aud other races of the i^ilgiria, the Kay are of tbe West 
Coast, tbe Pataiyan. hotter known to the ouier world as Parialts, and the Tlyaus, 
tho Malsyalaro toddy^Irawleg caste, bcaidee others too^ mimerous to mention. The 
pbotograpba ue often of tbe greatest value at tbe present time as repreeeuting tbe 
primitive races before they have altogether heeo absorbed into tbe common henl. 
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Our coneretulationi <Iho to Mr. Thurttoii wd Mr. iUngocbori un tbft 
complotloQ of tbl» moot important work, and our thauki to ^ 
for bringing it out In Buoh an oxeelinnt form. M. LOKGWORTH DAME 8 . 

India: Ooohln. Anantha Krishna Iyer. 

Th e Cochin Tribot and Caoiet. B 7 1/. K. Anan tba Knib na ly or, B-A., L. 1, 4 n C 
Vol. 1. Mairai, 1909. Pp. xxx + 3W. 28 x 15 cm. 

Tbia ii tbc fortToluma oC an Iroportaut work on (ba etbnograpliy of tba Native 
State of Ccflhin, whleb ii altaatod on the waat ooMtof SousLarn India, nnd inolodei 
an area nearly aa largo aa CerdwaU with tba population ol Muldlaiex. Tlic praMut 
iniulmantis daTOiad to a deaerlptlonof tba animiitlo caitaa and trIboa, Including tbo 
Jungle raeae and the manlal population of tbe more aattlad region. Tba anibor promiaaa 
two additional tolumaa, tba aacurd daallng wlili iha higher caatas and the foraign 
olacoanta of the population, tbe tldrd with pbyaloel anthropology. Mooh labour baa 
boon davotad to tba eollocllon of tbe maloriale from which tbIa roluoa* bw boa^ 
compiled; (be facU are oonveoiaully arranged, and it is llJuatraiad by an axcallanl 
series of pbolograpba, A Ternaoular index is supplied, to which with advantage one 
of tba aubjecU treated In the volume might have beeu added. Tbe author poeaaasea 
little knowledge of comparative antliropology, sbowa hardly any acqoaintanoe'wich tbe 
races boyood tbe limits of bie own state, and ie net always so praoiaa in giving 
references 10 antboriiiea a* ia daeirabla 1 bnt he ia a competent, careful obearver. 
His aoeouDta of the .beliefs, customs, and domeeljc ceremonies of the people are 
clear and ecenrete, and wilt supply much mateiiid to etbnolo^m. 

Speculation on the facte tiros oollectad ia supplied by A- H. Keane, wlipee 
iDtrodoction is largely devoted to a cntimanTof tbe wiews advanced by SirH. Ripley. 
His eooclneiODB may be suounarised as foUewe Tint, “In India there is no fonda- 
“ mental racial unity, the superdcisl uniformity of physical characters being far loss 
“ than is commonly supposed, and due not to a prsmartiia/ vm'ip, but to seen tar 
“ iotermingliogs of several originally distinct ethnical gronps super! ndocing iur/aeo 
“ reoenblancoc " ; secondly, cbe autiiority of the Bimlu scriptures which claim racial 
unity is wcethless; thirdly, tbe present amalgam represents five primary stocks^ 
Negrito, Eolaritn, Dravidiao, Aryan, Mongol—which entered tbe penidsula In this 
order, while deeignetloos of compound groups, snob es Indo-Aryao, Dravido-Mooda^ 
Scytbo-Dravidisn, and tbe like, are “lor tbe most part meaoingiess, if not actually 
“ iDisleedlng." Some of these propoeitioes, suoh as tbe secolar intermiogliog of rtess 
and lbs distrait of tbs elbnological speculatioos of tbe early Kindn wrlten, will 
probably bs largely accepted t but tbe rs*aseertion of tbe distinction between 
Dravidian and Eolarlan, mainly bued upon linguistics, will be disputed. 

Again, the account of the form of Black Magic, known u tbe Oti of the Parayan 
and otAer degradod tribes, luggeets to Dr. Keane that it disposes of the controversy 
whether, es some assert, religion and magic belong to two distinct lines of thought^ 
or whether, ee Mr. £. S. Hirtland believes, religion ie saturated with magic, and that 
it is only in their later developraents tbe oae becomes sepsreud from tbe other. It la 
true chat among tbeie tribee we find tbe sorcorer performing tho functions of priest 
or interceeeor. But this condition of things ie found elsewhere, and some sothorltiee 
will eootioue to argue that this union of foootlon, even at ”a very early pltese of 
“ reUgioQB thought,*’ does not settio tbe queetloo at issus. 

Wlibont attempting to discuss in detail the questions raised by Dr. Keane, enough 
bee been seud to indicate tbe iaportauee of tbe present work. Antbropologiste will 
cougratulate the antborltles of tbe Coebio Stale on tiie patronage and enmragement 
wbioh they hnve bestowed on this etboograpblcal survey, and on the liberality which 
they b»vt exhibited in publishing tbe reculu In suob admirable form. W. CROOKK. 
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Prellietorlo Greece. 

Civilisaiions PHfalUnitjuct dan* It iasHn de la Mtr Egfe: Etvdet 4AD 
di proiohittoirt Qrifntah. By E$ui DuiemKl. PftTie i Goiitliner. 1910. Pp. lUU 
207 fig*., 2 pUiM. 26 x 18 cm. Price £12. 

M. DjMiuid Hm written n geueral deecrlption of the preUietorlc clvillfl&tion of 
Greece In a emell compile* end with a lerge number of well-selected illusUAtlon*, 
whioli will be of use to ell who ere interested in the subject. To French roeilom 
It will be eepeoliJIy ueetul, m it is die firet generel Moount 1& French of tlio whole 
circle of .«geen onlture. Pbre LAgmnge’t book which Appenrod twn yeers aro ileelt 
only with Crete. Here In England we bnve lately Imd a Tery good general account of 
the subject (though anlllustfated) from Profoasor Barrowt. while Mrs. HnweeV little 
book (redewed in Ma», Jotie» 1910) is written with the Authority of ah AOto«l 
excAvetor In Crete. So for British readers, M. Daesaud's book is, though ueefiil. 
aomewhat euparfiuous, and most of its illustradone are well known to ne from the 
pnbUoatioos of Dr. E?aiii Aud the other British And American workers in Ci'Oie. The 
Preoch “learned pabllo" la, however, by no means so well Inetrueted on the eubjeot 
AS oura, and we congretulate tham on being proTidod with eo good a general account 


of the recent discorerie*. 

The book ie, on the whole, good, especlelly on the subjects of Crete, the 
Cyclades, and Cyprus. The chapter on Troy, Mycenm, and Tlryna is, however, 
veihor j^nne; perhaps the anthor felt that he was merely telling an oft-told awry 
over again, with regard to which he had little new to say. lii tlio final chapter 
on the Jligoan peoples generally, the section* on the navigation of the early CreteoB 
luid the origin of the Greek alphabet Are interesting, but tbet on tlie all-imporlent 
question of race aud language ia dlsappoioCiog ? it, again, tells us nothing new. 
lfc‘~I>Qesaad Is, generally speaking, extremely oontions, and not very original in 
his JT^tmeni of the pre-history (or, oe he would cell it, -proto-bistory**) of Greece, 
a anbject which calls for some imagioaUon If it is to be envisaged adequately, 
while at the some time one has to he osuliou* lest ooe is led away by fantaetic 



imagiuings. 

Wanderings of this kind have aspeoially to be guarded against when one is 
dealing with the vague subject of prehistoric Greek religion. And hero M. Dosaaud’s 
Dative caution doubtless stands him in good stood. Bis obapeer on “Cultes ot 
My the*” oontoina roHch matter of iiiterett, especially noubJe being, besides a dls- 
ciisslou of tb* Agla Trisds ssroopbagus, a description tbs funerary torm-cottAA from 
Cyprus (Pigs. 188, 189), which show that the ^Egean had tho same Idea as the old 
Egyptian of burying wltli bis dead models of servaiitt at work, wbleh would by art- 
moglo turn in the next world into aetual slavee, ready to do the bidding of the 
dead master In their several spberca when oallerl upon. The Egyptian uthalti, or 
“Answerer,” of the later Middle Kingdom onward* Ie a developmeDt of the wooden 
figuToe of boatmen, butchers, aud other workpeople which were burled wltlj the dead 
from the time of tlie Sixth till the oud of the Twelfth Dynasty, aud they uo 
doubt replaced the human sacrifices of the First Dyneety, The JEgtaa clay figuroe 
of the Bronze Age represent the same Idas, and are a further proof of the close 
relation of Egyptian and .^Egean religious ideu, which go to prove an ultimute common 
origin for the two olvilisaUons. Thla comparieon of M. Pottier'e,' made ten years ago, 
la rightly brought forward again by M. Dussaud. 

It ia a great pity that M. DussauU just stops short of being up to date by omitting 
all notice, not only cf the Imporlant finds of Professor Doerpfeld and Dr. Kurt 
Muller at Kakovatoa in the Pelopoonese, but also of the recont discoveries of Mcesrs. 
Wsoe and Thompson in Thessaly, which have thrown such remarkable light on 
the previous diacoverces of Tsountoa at Dlmlni and Sssklo, and of SotirUdia at 
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ChAiroQ&iftsnd DrochruRn! in Bceolia and Phokid, also Mi mentioood 1/ H. DuRsaiid. 
Xh««« ora regreitabld ooiie»ion». Tlie Kakovatoi diacovorias Lavo ahowii M dint die 
‘*Uycenwu culture of the WeRteni Peloponiieee waa, if ;iot of Cretan oiigiii, entirely 
under tie (leuommatinn of Cretan ert> and have also lout cohuderable weight to tie 
eiippoflitlon (hitt'tlie great rAcfor-tomlw of tbe mainland are to bo dared to tlio First, 
ratber ibau tbe Third, Late Mlonaa period. Tbe Theasaliiui acd Bceotlaii finds 
bave totally aJcered oar coocepdoos of tbe early history of Mortbern Crreece, a))d hare 
ebowii tbet a Xeolitbic culture porelsted there dll quite late in tlio Cretan Bronso 
Age. Tlie qoestions raised by (bis discovery eaunoC bo omitted with iinpuinCy from 
a book dealing with the general andquitiee of preblatorlc Crreece. They niiint be faced 
aod discuusd, and some wey found of explaining them aadsfactorily. If M. Dussaud 
preferred to leave them for a time, uadlacussed, aa being too perplexing, ba >‘boiikl at 
least bave aaid so. Id tbe second edition of bis work, vrbicU all will cordially weloonto, 
wo may hope to ace a full diacnsalonof the ImpoTtaut poiote wblcb are raised wlsan 
tbeee North • Greek discoreriee are brought luto coiinectloo whb the views of 
Dr. Uacksnsie on die origin of tbe Crotan Saukunst, and Us relation to tbe building 
styles of Idyceniean Greece. 

However, M. Diieeaud is very up*to*date with regard to Crete. He reprodaeee 
tba curious “ Phaietoe on wbloh Hr. Gvaus bae commented b 5cri^i7 Minaa, 

aod is well acquainted with Ur. 6eager's dlscoveiias' at Mocblos. lodaed, he figures 
^Ti|. 201^ ^e fine gold ring with the figure of a goddees seated in a boat, which 
has’act yet bee& published by tbe discovers hi in self. It was extremely good of 
Ur. Seags to have permitted U. Dussaud. to audeipate tboe (as preauiae 
f ^ he, has ^e. thoogik we find uo acknowledgmmit of the pemfssion fa Ur^ussaod’s 
!e4' text). DobappUy the riog in question, ooe of the most interesibg specimens of 
' yV the Uiooao goldsisith’s art. bae lately lieen etolea from tbe Caadla Miueum. ‘Ose 
octea (bat U. Dussaud still accepts tbe theory (now generally abandoned) that tbe 
iGgeau spiral decoration owed its origin to Egypt. There Is, however, llttlo doubt 
that Egypt received (be spirals from tbe ^geau. H. R. HALL. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL KOTBS. 

l.U. THS Empssos o? AosTittabae conferred tbelmperinl gold medal for |fl7 
Science ond Art on Mr. £. Torday. Fellow, and Xiocal Correapoodeot ratbe iU/ 
Congo, of tbe Royad Aotbropclog^cal Institute, for bis ethoographical researches 
In tbe Belgian Congo. 

Tkz following are eoms of tbe papers promised to be dlscassed at the meeting of 
tbe first Uoivsrsal Haces Cougreas in Loudon in June 1911 

AmAropoloffical Viffw of Race. Prof. Felix v. Luseban, of the Huiverarty of 
Berlin. 


Socioloffual Ftctt o/ Race. Prof. Alfred FouUbl, Paris, Membre de rXustitut. 



D^erc/icet in Custoau and MoraU ond iheir Rcmtanac ic Rapid Chanye^ 
Dr. Guiseppe Sergi, of tbe XTnlversity of Rome. 

Inttr-radal Marriage. M. Joseph Deniker, D.Sc. (Paris), LL.D. (Aberdeen). 
7^ African PrabUm. Sir Harry Jobusiou, G.C.U.G., K.C.B, 

TVks respect due by eAe fVhite Race to other Racee. Baron d’Estouroelloe de 
Cooetant. 

An IktematioTial Ttibtmai. Sir John Macdo&ell, C.B. 

All iulennasioQ about tbe Congress may be obtained from the secretary, G. Spiller, 
63. 'ouab Bill Pai^*^afflpstead. 
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